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It was desired that our remarks on banks and bank- 
ing, and the bank of the U. States, should have been con- 
cluded in the present sheet—but the general state of the 
editor’s health unfits him for the preparation of statistical 
articles at this time. 





We heartily recommend the speech of Mr. Bul- 
lard, of Louisiana, on the tariff,to the attention of our 
readers. It isthe speech of a practical man, and tells 
many ‘‘secrets worth knowing,” as to the profits of the 
cultivation of cotton. With such profits earned in Loui- 
siana—and such doleful miseries proclaimed from South 
Carolina, it may well be asked, what would be the state 
of the latter were the labor of Louisiana, now directed 
to sugar making, turned over to cotton planting? It is ma- 
nifest, that the cotton grower of Louisiana may become 
rich at prices on which the South Carolinian would 
starve—and yet the ‘‘abominable tariff” presses equally 
on each! The real ‘‘nullification,” of the prosperity of 
South Carolina is in the extravagance and pride of her 
people, and the growing poverty of her neglected and 
abused soil. Itis the rich lands of Louisiana and Alaba- 
ma that are the enemies of South Carolina—and which, 
by over-production, will yet exceedingly reduce the price 
of cotton, and compel an altered course in the self-glorious 
inhabitants of the nullifying state. 

We shall soon publish some extracts from the valuable 
speech of Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, on the tariff, 
and would gladly give the whole—for the whole is sound 
and wholesome and good. Pennsylvania never had a 
more decided or faithful representative of her interests 
in the congress of the United States, than Andrew Stewart 
—though so abundant in times past, and at present, in 
honest and true and ‘capable guardians of her old estab- 
lished principles. She has, however, her proportion of 
political twisters—men that will ‘‘bolt” and have bolted, 
just as far as their courage would permit them to go. 

ee | 

Com. Porter. We comply with a request of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman—whose heart always was in the 
“right place,”’ and, as we think, will ever remain there. 
That the motive of his attack on Foxardo was a patriotic 
and just one;—no person, perhaps, ever doubted; and 
yet the rightfulness of the proceeding has been seriously 
questioned. We make the record desired with great 
pleasure—as well for the reasons assigned by the com- 
modore, as in justice to the character of an old and 
much valued personal friend. 





Tae choLtera. We shall probably, afier this week, 
very much restrict our notices of the progress of this 
disease, except as to newly visited places. A sufficiency, 
perhaps, has been done for the record of passing events 
—and future summaries will contain all the information 
desired in after times. 

-——-4 

BaLTIMoRE is now passing through her season of trial. 
By a reference to the notices of the “progress of the cho- 
lera,” it will be seen that there were 54 deaths by chole- 
rain the week ending on Monday last—13 on Tuesday, 
15 on Wednesday, 29 on Thursday and 10 on Friday— 
yesterday; total 67. M hole number of deaths 133. 

We have looked for a visitation of this awful disease, 
and our excellent mayor, and valuable officers of health, 

d made all preparation for it, which the nature of cir- 
cumstanees, and the means placed in their hands, would 
permit. ‘They have been indefatigable in their efforts to 
cleanse and purify the city—and it is very clean. And, 
48a large proportion of our population have had more 
or less strong attacks of diarrhea, &e. for several weeks 
past, and, in general, have become careful in their diet, 
abstaining from the use of things regarded injurious— 
we have a well-grounded hope that ‘this dispensation of 
Vor. XLII—Sie. 31. 





PRrovipENCce will not bear heavily uponus. As yet, with 
a few exceptions, the disease has proved fafal only to 
those of intemperate or other bad habits—or to persons 
who neglected the use of means, or were not supplied 
with them. Two or three may be traced to indisercet 
exposures to heat of the sun and night air—several to 
the eating of water-melons, grcen corn, crabs, and other 
poisonous things. If people will eat such articles, after 
the cautions they have received, they must abide the con- 
sequences. But some regular and correct persons have 
been attacked, and a few have died. 

As yet, it cannot be said that the citizens are alarmed. 
Very few families have left because of the disease. We 
do not, personally, know of a single one. Business, in 
general, goes on as ususl—except that in the heat of the 
day, and in the evenings, fewer persons are seen in the 
streets—from whieh we expect good results. 

We learn that a dreadful mortality prevails at the alms 
house of Baltimore county, — in a very healthy 
spot, between 3 and 4 miles trom the city), and are ra- 
ther surprised that the number of deaths has not been re- 
ported by the trustees of that institution. The inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent country are healthy. 


—_——--@ 


New York. We have great pleasure in publishing 
the following notice of the board of health—and hope 
that its cautions will be observed: . 

Board of health, Aug. 20, 1832. 

The following report from the special medical council 
was directed to be published. 

J. Morton, secretary. 
New York, Aug. 17. 
To Halter Bowne, esq. president: 

Sir: The special medical council having considered the 
resolution referred to them by your honorable board in 
relation to the return of absent citizens to their homes, 
think it right now to express their opinion, that those who 
are living in districts of country where malignant cholera 
or fevers now prevail, and especially those who, in addi- 
tion to this, are deprived of those comforts to which they 
are accustomed, and who are not within the reach of com- 
petent medical assistance, will act prudently in returning 
to their homes. 

It should however be remarked, that persons from a 
healthy .atmosphere, entering a district where cholera 
prevails, may be presumed to be more liable to it than 
those who are acclimated, especially if the change be 
connected with any of the common exciting causes of the 
disease, such as fatigue, anxiety, irregularity of meals, 
&e. Greater caution should therefore be observed by 
persons under such cireumstanecs. 

In behalf of the special medical council, 

Avex. H. Stevens, M. D. president. 





Partapeteuia. The fearful cholera, which has not 
been very severe in Philadelphia, has considerably abated, 
and there is every prospect that it will speedily cease. 
It caused but little interruption to the ordinary business 
of this city; and the value of an abundant supply of pure 
and wholesome water, great cleanliness, and vigorous 
exertions, would appear manifest. 

wen nt 

Evropr would seem to be in a feverish state. Much 
speculation exists as to lord Durham’s mission to Rus- 
sia—and, in addition to a remonstrance in favor of the 
Poles, it is said that he will prefer complaints because 
of intrigues carried on with the northern native powers of 
India, and of a Machavelian policy which has kept the 
affairs of Holland and Belgium unsettled. The king of 
France would appear to be gathering personal strength; 
yet the stability of the present order of things has a 
doubtful character—a foreign war would, probably, keep 
peace at home—and hence the military movements of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia are watched with much 
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ess. These latter powers have their armies on 
the war establishment, and are ready for instant battle— 
so is France; and the active force of the British navy has 
been considerably increased. A spirit of liberty pre- 
vails in many parts of Germany, and a, general commo- 
tion is expected, if it shall be attempted to put it down 
by force. Spain is brushing up for an affray, and has 
Cadiz in a state of defenee, probably because ex- 
pecting to be involved in Portuguese affairs. There is 
no certain news from Don Pedro—but his arrival was 
daily expected. Jollandand Belgium are ready fora 
fight—and perhaps will make a war. The afiairs of 
reece are not yet settled—but it would seem that prince 
Otho, of Bavaria, will be its ee that a loan 
of two millions sterling will be made him, under the joint 
security of Great Britain, France and Kussia. Poland 
is as miserable as tyranny can render it. This gallant 
eople are treated with a degree of inhumanity unparal- 
feted in modern times. 

Great reforms are expected in Eneland, under the re- 
formed parliament—and it is probable that great things 
will be accomplished; among others, an abandonment 
of the slave holders in the West Indies—be the conse- 
quences what they may. On this the people seem re- 
solved. 

{-Since the preecding was in type, we have received 
later advices from Europe—see page 454. They go to 
shew the “‘GaATHERING oF STORMS.” It would seem to us 
that the present state of warlike-peace cannot be much 
longer maintained. Don Pedro was in Portugal. 

Kentucky. The returnsare not in—but it is believed 
that Mr. Breathitt, the ‘‘Jackson” candidate for gover- 
nor, has been elected by a small majority—but that Mr. 
Moorehead, a friend of Mr. Clay, has been elceted lieut. 
governor by a decided majority, and that both houses of 
the legislature will contain large majorities of “Clay” men. 
The Frankfort Commentator says ‘‘two-thirds of the legis- 
lature will be friendly to Mr. Clay.” 

‘Mr. Buckner seems to have lost his election, because, 
being a member of a particular religious.society, he was 
suspected with being opposed to Sunday mails! In many 
eases he fell short of his ticket, and in others, no doubt, 
caused it to drag heavily. And so far did the opposition 
proceed against him on this account, that two ‘*Clay pa- 
pers” supported Mr. Breathitt. And the counties be- 
yond the Tennessee river gave majorities to the Jackson 
candidate that neither party calculated on. 

We shall give particulars when they are received. 





Missovri. By the returns of the election, so far as 
received, it would appear that gen. Ashley, the avowed 
friend of the bank of the United States, and of internal 
improvements and domestic manufactures, has been re- 
elected to congress, over Mr. Wells, a veto, anti-tariff and 
anti-internal improvement man. 





Tut N. Y. Courrer again deposed by St. Tammany! 
Committee room, Tammany Hail. 
New York, Jugust 20, 1832. 

Extract from the proceedings of the democratie repub- 
lican general committee, friendly to regular nominations. 

** Resolved, That the proceedings of the democratic 
republican general committee be no longer published in 
the Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, and that 
this resolution be published in the New York Standard, 
Evening Post and Mercantile Advertiser.” 


Ex.pap Ho.imegs, chairman. 
William S. Coe, secretary. 

THE NORTH west. Until too late to remedy it—we did not 
observe the omission of an account of a battle with, and com- 
plete defeat of the hostile Indians, on the bank of the Mississip- 
pi, which they were about tocross. They seem to have been 
totally broken up—150 being killed, and some made prisoners, 
with many women and children. The latter, and the Indians 
generally, werein an awful state of privation—and it was thought 
many, (of the prisoners), would perish, because of excessive 
hardships and long suffering for food. A large number of Indians 


were killed or captured in the river—some on rafts, and others 
swimming, to make their escape. Black Hawk, before the bat- 
tle was ended, (which lasted 3 hours), left his people and ab- 
sconded. Gen. Atkinson, with the U. S. troops, &c. had de- 
scended the river to Prairie du Chien. The war is, probably, 
over! but “‘take it all in all’’ it has been a severe one against us. 


Boston. Last year up to the Ist August, there were 429 ay 
rivals from foreign ports at Boston—in the present year the num. 
ber is 593—excess in 1832, 164. At this rate, how long wi)) jr 
take the “American System’? to destroy the commerce of Boston? 
Let Mr. Cambreleng figure it! 


Exzctions. For the information of the public, we 

publish the time of holding elections in the several states. 

* Maine—Second Monday in September. 

New Hampshire—Second Tuesday in March. 
Massachusetts—Second Monday in November. 

Rhode Island—Governor and senator in April, repre. 

sentative in April and August. 

Connecticut—First Monday in April. 

Vermont—-First Tuesday in September. 

New York—First Monday in November. 

New Jersey—Second Tuesday in October. 
Pennsylvania—Second Tuesday in October. 
Delaware—Second Tuesday in November. 
Maryland—First Monday in October. 

Virginia—In the mont of April. 

North Carolina—Commonly in August. 

South Carolina—Seeond Monday in October. 
Georgia—First Monday in October. 

Ohio—Second Tuesday in October. 

Kentucky—First Monday in August. 
Tennessee—First Tuesday in August. 
Alabama—First Monday in August. 
Mississippi—First Monday in August. 
Louisiana—First Monday in July. 

' Indiana—First Monday in August. 

Illinois—First Monday in August. 

Missouri—First Monday in August. 

Cot. Warp. Another of the heroic race—of those 

men who made the revolution, and carried it on to its 

triumphant consummation—has descended to the tom), 

Col. Samvet Warp died this morning. 

This individual, well known in later life as a respecta- 

ble merchant of this city, was in his earlier days a gal- 

lant and distinguished soldier. A native of Rhode Island, 

he was in May, 1775, appointed ee then only eighteen 

years of age) a captain in the Rhode Island army of ob- 

servation, commanded by Greene. In that capacity he 

was present at the siege of Boston. In July, 1775, he 

became a captain in the continental line, and commanded 

a company in the daring expedition of Arnold across the 
country, then a wilderness, to Quebec. He was present 

at the attack, and, with the rest of the survivors of the 

party, was inade prisoner on the 3lst of October, 1775. 
n the fall of 1776 he was exchanged, and immediately 

resumed active service, being appointed in January, 1776, 

a major in Greene’s regiment. He was in, the battle of 
Red Bank in October following, and, in Sullivan’s re- 

treat, commanded a regiment. From 1779 to 1781, he 
served with the rank of lieutenant colonel in the eastern 
States. 

At the conclusion of the war he abandoned the profes 
sion of arms, and applied himself to the pursuits of com- 
merce in this city. Ina ripe yet vigorous old age—with 
an unspotted name—surrounded by an attached family— 
the object of respect to all—he has now sunk into the 
tomb;—one of the latest survivors of those days, which, 
and the men of which, are destined to mark a new era in 
the history of men and nations. [MM ¥. American. 


_—_ 





Emicrants. The total number of emigrants arrived 
at Quebec from the opening of the navigation to the 8th of 
August: 

PVOMR TAMAR ss i% cc ce tcvcdccces 0000ce eck S200 
TTL thir ee 24,200 
Scotland. ........: 
|) PETE 
Nova Scotia. .....00.0000 





43,911 
The arrivals at New York and Philadelphia have been 
very numerous—6 or 700 sometimes arriving, at either, 
in a day; 4,300 arrived at Baltimore in the months of June 
and July, and it is supposed that nearly 4,000 will have 
arrived in the present month. Those who reached this 
city were in excellent health. One vessel left Europe 





with 220 passengers, and arrived with 222; having had 
two births on board. 
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Tae SLAVE TRADE. The British eruisers in the West 
Indies have recently captured’ four Spanish vessels, the 
first with a cargo of 239 slaves, the seeond, with 401 
slaves, the third with 616 slaves, and the fourth with 134 
slaves—all which were sent to the Havana and the ‘‘mix- 
ed commission,” by which the profits ‘‘on the trade” are 


reduced, but the number of persons consigned to slavery 
not lessened. 





Formosa. It is pretty plainly hinted that this large 
and fertile islaid, which is separated from China by a 
straight about sixty miles wide, may be seized by some 
foreign power, to serve as a check or rod over China, a 
large part of the Chinese commerce passing through the 
straight. The chief part of the island remains in pos- 
session of its aboriginal inhabitants, who are restrained 
only by the military ports of the Chinese, in which large 
garrisons are stationed. It would seem to be very popu- 
lous, because of the long and determined resistance of 
the people to what might be supposed the overwhelming 
power of China. It is 240 miles long, and 60 broad, well 
watered by streams from the mountains, and the air is 
pure and wholesome. 





Recorps. Don Miguel, the present king, de facto, of 


Portugal, will be thirty years old on the 26th of October 
next. 


Donna Maria da Gloria, the present queen of Portu- 


gal, de jure, was fourteen years old on the 4th day of 
April last. 


Don Pedro, late emperor of Brazil, father of the 
queen, and at present regent, will be ¢hirty-four on the 
12th of October next. The united ages of these three 
sovereigns, therefore, amount only to 78 years. 

“PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT.”? Some of the London papers 
warmly reject the idea that “king Billy” is under “petticoat 
government’’—saying, that though the queen had dreaded the 
ultra reform principles, she has not interfered to favor the anti- 
reformers. But so it was, that, at large gatherings ofthe people, 
the idea of sending her home—‘‘from whence she came,’’ was 
very freely expressed. She deserves much credit, however, 
because, at her drawing rooms, she has directed that British ma- 


nufactures only shall be worn—and it is said that she, herself, 
uses no other. 


—— 8 © Cen 
PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 

es NEW YORK. 

a Hospitals. ¥ —" Total. Interments. 
Aug. 16. 39 14 37 11 3 1 79 26 80 34 
Aug. 17. 28 11 25 8 10 2 63 21 64 32 
Aug. 18. 38 6 32 10 6 3 76 #19 55 26 
Aug. 19. 28 9 27 #9 1 0 55 18 38 25 
Aug. 20. 27 6 — 2 0 0 58 13 68 39 
Aug. 21. 24 8 20 6 8 4 52 18 54 16 
Aug. 22. 28 15 18 5 0 0 *48 2 54 ® 


Total cases in New York to August 15, inclusive 5,175— 
deaths 1,986. The daily average of deaths in July and August 
last year, in this city, was 21—in the same months of the pre- 
sent year 80. 

It wasa mistake in saying that Mr. Salles, of New York, 
(though he has been very liberal), had given 5,000 dollars for 
the relief the poor. 

Watchmen. Im the city of New York at the commencement 
of the cholora in that place there were 600—of these only six 
had died, up to the 16th inst. of that disease. 

A young lady at Brooklyn, who was well on Wednesday, in- 
dulged in eating apples; she was seized with cholera next morn- 
ing, and at noon was numbered with the dead. 

A respectable physician in the first ward, informs us, that the 
day after the late fire, he was called to attend four of the fire- 
men, who were taken il] almost simultaneously. One of them 

ad not changed his wet for dry clothes, and his case is a serious 
one. The other three, by sending immediately for medical aid, 
are convalescent. [N. ¥. Gazette. 

ve are informed that three young men, one a son of Mr. 

reinzeback, who resides on the Harlaem road, and two sons of 

alderman Aiburtis, were all engaged in crabbing on Friday 
morning, and died of cholera Saturday morning. Ibid. 

Board of health, New York, August 16—the following pre- 
amble and resolution, presented by alderman Rhinelander, were 
scoped and directed to be published: 

hereas much injury is sustained by some classes of the com- 
munity in purchasing empyrical remedies, when medicines and 
uveicians are provided free of expense by this board—There- 
’ 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the clergy of this city 

‘0 enforce upon their congregations the necessity of abstaining 








from purchasing all nostrums, and receiving medicines from 


empyrics. J. MORTON, secretary, 
ALBANY. 
, New cases. Deaths. 
August 16th - - - - - - 8-----+-+3 
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At the shantees, near Albany, the followimg persons are con- 
gregated, viz:—71 men, 90 women, 220 children; 30 men work- 
ing on the rail road, 23 at other places, 18 sick, 31 widows with 
small children, and 52 families receiving assistance. 


PHILADELPHIA. anal 

Private a Alms rch st. 
houses.  ospitals. 7. cos, prison. Total. : 
« 2 o = o w= a s* PS = 
s 3s a, a 3 6S 3 3 
© "3 o "S ° ~ o "3 x) 3 
Aug. 16. 62 14 =. ts 1 l _ — 94 30 
Aug. 17. 49 11 36 8613 0 1 —- — *90 26 
re Se a ok oor oe eee eee sh 
Aug. 19. 20 5 25 6 4 0 _ — 49 11 
aon. Fo Oo 24, Sc cee 
 £ & Bek oe Het Bee i Geer ee, 9 
Aug. 22. 20 4 7) 4 Q 1 1— 49 9 


Total cases in Philadelpnia to Aug. 15, inclusive 1,534—deaths 
549. The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending Aug. 
18, were 500-321 adults and 179 children. Of the cholera, 238 
adults and 44 children. 

Business is going on in Philadelphia, apparently as usual. 
Not much alarm, becanse of the cholera, has existed in this city. 

The ‘Sentinel’? says—Among the cases of cholera in private 
practice, reported this morning, one, which terminated fatally, is 
stated by the physician, to have been caused by eating water- 
melons; and another case from eating green corn. A number of 
the victims are reported as intemperate. In some of the cases 
taken to the hospitals, the disease is reported as having been 
caused by eating water-melons. 

The deaths*that occurred at Frankfort, near Philadelphia, 
were of very intemperate and wretched colored persons. 

BALTIMORE. 

Health office Aug. 20. Report of interments in the city of Bal- 
timore, for the last week ending this morning, viz: 

Teething 1; cholera infantum 26; bilious catarrh 1; Marasmus 
2; old age 5; inflammation of the bowels 1; {cholera 54, infantile 
unknown 8; consumption 8; dropsy 1; still born 2; convulsions 
2; bite of a spider 1; dysentery 3; dropsy in the head 1; inflam- 
mation of the lungs 1; sudden 1; cramp cholic 3; intemperance 2; 
small pox 1; scrofula 1; bilious fever 1; typhus fever 1—total 127. 

Under one year, 20; between 1 and 2, 15; 2 and 5, 4; 5 and 10, 
7; 10 and 21, 10; above 21, 71—127. 

Males 70—females 57—127. Of-which number 44 were color- 
ed persons, 38 free, 6 slaves. DAVID HARRIS, sect’y. 


we DEATHS. y : - 
*hite rivate ospi- 
persons. Colored. Total. practice. ‘ob, 
Aug. 21. 6 7 13 = om 
Aug. 22. 13 Q 15 9 6 
Aug. 23. 10 19 29 25 4 
Aug. 24. ° 5 10 — eb 


The population of Baltimore, by the United States census, 
Aug. 1830, stood thus— 





White persons 61,714 
Colored—slaves 4,123 

free 14,788 18,911 

80,625 


The board of health, in the report of Aug. 21, says—It is deem- 
ed proper to state that scarcely an exception occurs to the fact, 
that cholera has only become malignant in persons of very in- 
temperate habits, or who had been greatly imprudent in the use 
of fruits and vegetables. 

At White Haven, Somerset county, Maryland, 5 persons were 
attacked by the cholera, four of whom died. The deceased had 
just arrived from Baltimore, and had all eaten heartily of crabs. 
This accountis dated the 12th Aug. and these persons must have 
left Baltimore before any well attested case of the disease was 
known to exist. Three of the four who died were colored people. 

Two deaths have also occurred at St. Michaels—a Mr. Sewell, 
of Baltimore, and capt. Dodson, commanding one of the packets. 
Of the first we have heard no particulars—but the second had 
had a diarrhea several days before he left Baltimore; and on his 
way home, eat green corn for dinner. He was soon taken il, 
but relieved by the use of camphor, &c. and thrown into a free 
perspiration. In this state, at 1 o’clock in the morning, he left 
his berth to assist in getting his vessel under way, and was’soon 
attacked with vomitings, cramps and spasms, and died be- 
tween 6 and 7 o’clock, A. M. He was avery worthy man. 





*Five cases and one death in the marine barracks. 

+Of the cases of cholera 25 were colored persons, and with 
few exceptions, all were either of intemperate habits or had 
been imprudent in their diet. Hereafter the board will make 
daily reports of the deaths that occur from cholera, as ar 





*Four cases and two deaths at Belleveu. 


ments have been maze to receive information daily from afl the 
D. H. sec’y. 


physicians of the city 
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7 MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boston. A decided case of the cholera appeared in this city 
on the 15th inst. in the person of Miss Elvira Lord, aged 25 
years, a young woman of good moral character and correct ha- 
bits, who died with all the severest afflictions of the disease; 
and “twenty minutes after death,” (says her medical attendant, 
Dr. D. Osgood) “‘there was spasmodic contraction of the toes, 
of the feet and of the fingers.’? ‘This statement is attested by 
ether physicians. She had not been in any infected places, nor 
met with any person from them; and was evidently an originil 
case. Another case occurred, without producing death. We 
have accounts 6 or 7 days later from Boston, and are happy to 
say that these two are the only cases reported. We sve it stat- 
ed, that, in the instances mentioned, the patients had supped to- 
gether, and had eaten freely of whortleberries and milk. 

Poughkeepsie. Cases in the poor house to Aug. 13, inclasive 
163 deaths 71. Cases in the village for the week ending Aug. 
13—49, deaths 26. 

On the 14th there was no new cas? at Poughkeepsie—either 
in the poor house or village. Five deaths had oceurred in three 
families which fled from the village for safety. 

Brookhm, Aug. 15, 8 cases and 3 deaths; Aug. 16, new cases 
Tl, deaths 6; Aug. I7, 12 new cases 7 deaths; Aug. 18, new cases 


4, deaths none; Aug. 19, mew cases 10, deaths 7; Aug. 20, deaths 
& a 


At Flatbush the disease is very fatal—the colored people are 
the chief sufferers. 

At Rochester the deaths are 4 or 5 daily. 

At Buffulo the disease continues. Itis bad at Uticaand Rouse’s 
Point. There had been 95 cases and 27 deaths at Utica, up to 
the 18th inst. at noon. 

Sing-Sing prison. Total cases to Aug. 13—281, deaths 83— 
the disease was decfining. 

Rhode Istar?. A few cases still occur at Newport, and ano 
ther has been reported tm Providence. 

New York state. Cases of cholera have appeared im very 
many of the towns and villages in the interior of this state, and 
in some of them this terrible disease has raged with great fury. 


New Jersey. The cholera is visiting many of the villages of 


this etate—ltJ cases were reported at Newark on the 290th. 


Pennsyleania. Cases of cholera have appeared in several of 


the eastern counties of this state. They seem to have been 
chiefly caused by the free use of fruits and cucumbers, corn and 
melons. 

Delaware. From the I7th to the 21st inclusive, there were 16 
a and 7 deaths in Wilmington, and some in the ucighbor- 

ood. 

Missouri. The cholera was prevailing at St. Louis, at our 
latest dates. . 

Ohio. There had been 4 cases and 1 death at Dover, in this 
state—and 5 new cases appeared at Sandusky. 

Canada. ‘I'he cholera is still bad at Montreal—the average 
deaths by it are 8 or 10 daily. Not so many occur at’ Quebec. 
A large number of the villages are afflicted. 

Washington. Four cases of cholera appeared in this city m 
the three days preceding the 2lst inst.—2 deaths, one danger- 
ous, and one convalescent. ‘T'wo deaths on the 22d. 

Richmond Vu. A few eases and one death have occurred in 
this city; all in persons of color. 

Norfolk. Aug. 15, new cases 8, deaths 14--total intermerits 
21; Aug. 14,* total interments 22,—6 white, 14 colored persons; 
Aug. 15, 19—5 white, 14 colored; Aug. 16, 25—7 white, 19 co- 
lored; Aug. 17, 16—3 white, 13 colored; Aug. 18, 10—4 white, 
6 colored; Aug. 19, 7—2 white, 5 colored; Aug. 20, 9—3 white, 
6 colored. 

At Portsmouth, up to the 14th Aug. the average was about 
10 new cases, and 4 deaths daily. Cases for two days, ending 
16th Aug-—17, deaths 9. 

In olk, Va. cases of cholera appeared, most of which ter- 
minated fatally. 

Elizabeth City—fatal cases were occurring in dissolute per 
sons of color. 

Bermuda—the cholera has appeared in this island. 


The Newark (N. J.) Eagle says—-Our readers will doubtless 
recollect a notice published in this paper on the 13th ult. of the 
mysterious disappearance of two little boys, one 9 and the other 
5 years old, children of Jeremiah and Phebe Clark. It appears 
the children had wandered down to the steamboat, and had gut 
on board, and were taken to New York, where they were after 


wards found by their anxious mother, who went there in search of 


them. Soon after Mrs. Clark returned with her children to this 
place, she was attacked with the cholera on the 26th ult. and 
died the same day. Her husband was attacked with the saine 
disease, and died on the following day. ‘I'wo days after, their 
little orphan daughter, aged two and a half years, was seized 


with cholera and died; and the next day after the funcral, one of 


the boys who had been lost, was attacked with the same epide- 
mic, and is also dead. 

Temperance. A most singular vote was taken at a late meeting 
in Montreal, on the subject of the cholera. We find it stated in 
the Montreal Courant. It was moved as the sense of the meet- 
ing that the protracted existence of the cholera there is, so far 
as secondary causes are concerned, produced by the impure 
state of the atmosphere, the filthy condition of the town, &c. 














* On the 14th it was resolved by the board of health, because 


of errors that had happened, simply to report the interments, 
without discriminating the diseases. 











&c. It was moved to add to the eattses, “the mordinate ase of 
ardent spirits,’’? which was voted down by a large majority! [+ 
was nevertheless stated to the meeting, on unquestioned autho. 
rity, that of 700 adult males who had died of the cholera on the 
istand of Montreal, not twenty abstained from mtoxicating drinks" 
‘The editor of the Courant states that, within his knowledge, 
there were but two persons whe acted on the principles of strice 
temperance, who had fallen. 

When the mecting divided and it was ascertained that there 
was a large majority against the amendment, the chairman, H. 
Gules, esq. addressed the mover im the following words: “Mr. 
Workman, you are in the minority, and { am very sorry for it,’ 
to which he replied, “‘I never, sir, stood ma minority of whicly 
{ ain 50 proud as Ute present.” 

so i ® Oterre— 
LETTER FROM COMMODORE PORTER. 
Constantinople, March 19th, 1832. 

My pear sir: At this fate period, t may surprise you that f 
should address you on a subjeet which the present generatioy; 
perhaps has almost forgotten, amt can fect little or no miteress 
in: I mean the affair of Foxardo. 

Your Register contains most of the particulars of that affair, 
the proceedings of the court martial to which # gave rise, and 
the seutence passed. 

Your Register is intended for posterity, and there is no may 
having a proper ambition, however humble may have been his 
sphere of action, or his efforts, who does uot hope that posterity 
may take a favorable view of his conduct. Such, [ am weak 
enough to acknowledge, is my feeling, and has been from the 
earliest dawn of my official life. I have uever for au instant loss 
sight of it; and shall cling to ft as to the anchor of my safety to 
the last hour of iny earthly existence, as the means of securing 
also the good opinion of my conteurporaries; for without the one, 
man cannot hope for the other: no one can be indifferent to th: 
vpinion of his contemporaries, who is anxious for his posthu 
mous reputation. 

[ am well aware that my countrymen, generaliy, have given a 
construction to the sentence of the court that relieves me from 
all apprehensions of its affecting my honor, whieh it was never 
intended to do; but [ am also aware, that many, from a want of 
knowledge of the true character of Foxardo, thought the expe 
dition ill-judged, rash, unjustifiable and unnecessary. Thess 
opinions naturally arose from the impossibility of obtaining ora! 
testimony from that place, as well as from the rejection, by the 
court, of all written testimony on the subject, presented by me 
im justification of my conduct. 

It is to relreeve myself, with posterity from these Jatter impres 
stons, that I, at this remote period, ask the favor of an insertion 
in your Register, of the following correspondence between me 
and Mr. Augte. Maretin, who was French consul at St. John’s, 
Porty Rico, avout the time of my landing on that tsland. 

I beg you to receive assuranees of my sincere regard. Your 
obd’t serv’t DAVID PORTER. 

H. Niles, esq. 


—— 


{[copy.] 
Mahon, 5th June, 1831. 
hy pear srr: I think I have heard you, on more than one 
oceasion, say that while you were consul in St. John’s, in the 
istand of Porto Rico, at the time of my expedition to Foxardo, 
twelve of the men who were under arms to oppose me, and who 
were concerned in the piracies at St. Thomas’s, weve taken 
few days afterthat affair, at Foxardo, and executed at St. John’s. 

I beg you to inform me whether I have understood you right- 
ly, as it will be highly satisfactory to my friends te know these 
facts, for, if correct, they go to prove clearly the character of 
the place, and more fully justify my landing to intimidate the 
authorities and inbabitants. 

They also go to show the good effects produced by the expe 
dition, as it induced the authorities of the land to take active 
measures for the suppression of piracy. I have the honor to be 
your obdt. serv’t. Signed. DAVID PORTER. 

Mr. Avorse. MAReETIN, 

in charge of the consulate of France, Catalonia. 
[TRANSLATION—EXTRACT. } 
Barcelona, 2st Julq, 1831. 

My DEAR COMMODORE: When you heard me speak of the p 
racics which were so frequently committed among the Vig 
Islands, and between Porto Rico and St. Thomas’s, it was from 
correct information, which I received by means of agents which 
I employed in the Danish and Swedish islands, and those whicli 
I had at Foxardo, Naguabo, Ponce, Mayaguis, &e. It was to 
them, as well as to the relations | had at St. John’s, Porto Rico, 
where | resided, that I owed the most certain information re- 
specting the existence of agents of these pirates at Porto Rico, 
(the most active of whom was called the 4uziliador, and who 
escaped the punishment which he merited and justice demand- 
ed), as well also of the eleven, hung some days after my arrival. 

This man was in prison, and in irons, when [ arrived at §t. 
Jobn’s. ‘The captain-general, excited by the complaints and 
demands of the president of the United States, succeeded in 
causing thirty of these villains to be arrested, and assured me, 
himself, that the Muziliudor was condemned and should be 
hung, as well as the eleven others; but, to the great astonish- 
ment of the whole population, he was released, and returned to 
his house near Foxardo, where his wife accompanied him, who 
had come to deliver him, by means of 20,000 dollars, which she 
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poasted publicty that she had brought for the purpose of paying 
his ransom. ' 

Receive, I beg you, the assurances of my sincere devotion. 

Signed. AUGTE. MARETIN. 
The consul of France for St. Louis de Potosi, 
managing at present the affairs of the consu- 
late of France in Catalonia. 
Com. Davip PoRTER, consul general of the U. S. near ihe Bar- 
bary powers. 
We are also requested, by a friend of the commodore, to re- 
ister the following, as elucidating the circumstances under 
which he was appointed to the command of the naval forces of 
Mexico— 
New York, Murch 27th, 1825. 

I have the honor of transmitting to you a copy of the order 
directed to the secretary of war and marine, by the president, 
informing you that the sentence of the court martial has not, in 
any degree, impaired the high reputation which you merit. 

You will therefore be pleased to communicate to me your de- 
rermination on this subject. ; 

I am, with the greatest consideration, your obedient servant. 


PABLO OBREGON. 

Commodore D. Porter. 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR AND MARINE, SEC. OD. 

The supreme government of this republic having learnt the 
reasoris which have given rise to the delicacy which you feel in 
entering into the navai service, and that it is principally caused 
by the sentence ef suspension for six months from service, pro- 
nounced against you by your government, it has directed me to 
inform you that this circumstance has not, in the slightest de- 
gree, altered the opinion entertained of your knowledge and ca- 
pacity for the naval service; and that, attributing it solely to an 
act of policy of your government, the reputation due to your 
services is not thereby in the least impaired. 

I hasten therefore to communicate to you this declaration, 
that, being informed thereof, you may determine as you may 
think proper, at the same time I present to you my high consi 
deration and respect. 

GoD AND LIBERTY. Mezrico, December Sth, 1825. 

GOMEZ PEDRAZA. 

Senior captain of the navy, Mr. Davip Porter. 

(Copy) ferico, January 28th, 1826. 
J. Cacno. 
OO Cte 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 7th July, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Tn the house of lords July 3d, the marquis of Londonderry ex 
pressed his surprise at the extraordinary mission of lord Dur 
ham to St. Petersburgh. The embassy ef so high a personage 
as the lord of the privy seal, must be of the greatest importance. 
He hoped the ambassador was instructed to soften down the 
language opprobriously used in parliament against an illustrious 
monarch with whom they were in alliance. His lordship then 
said that the continued occupation of Ancona and Algiers by 
the French, required explanation; but he particularly wished to 
know whether the Belgian treaty had been ratified by ali the 
five powers:—and whether it was the non-acquiescence of the 
king of Holland that prevented the full development of tie facts 
relative to the treaty? 

Earl Grey despaired of giving sati-faction to the noble mar- 
quis, but said it must be evident to their lordships that on a 
eubject of such delicacy and importance as tlie mission of St. 
Peterburgh, he could not then enter into any explanations. He 
agreed with the noble marquis that so long as the negotiations 
between Holland and Belgium remained unsettled, there was 
danger to the peace of Europe, and he had spared no pains to 
bring them to a satisfactory conclusien, but he regretted to say 
that this had not yet been accomplished. 

The cholera continued in Liverpool. The number of new 
cases per day during the first six days of July, varied from 44 to 
72, and of deaths from 12 to 21. At York and Hull the disease 
was on the increase. At Edinburgh it had broken out afresh, 
there being 50 new eases and 13 deaths in four days, with only 
5 recoveries. 

_In the house of lords on the 2d, lord Suffield presented a pe- 
ution for the immediate abolition of slavery in the West In- 
dies, seventy-six yards in Jength, and signed by 14,600 persons; 
With several other petitions to the same effect, from different 
places. He complained that the proposed grant to the West 

ndia proprietors would be construed as an encouragement to 
Slavery. Lord Goderich said the grant was only in the nature 
ofaloan, to persons whose property had been injured by the 
reeent insurrections. 

{ff the house of commons, on the 4th of July, eapt. Gordon 
asked whether it was true that the cholera had re-appeared in 
several parts of London. Mr. Lambe said it was, and that 
London had only been free from the disease three or four days. 
twas, however, in a milder form,—-very few cases had oc- 
curred, and those which had occurréd were in the most part 
fured. Under these circumstances it was thought better not to 
alarm the public unnecessarily by continuing the reports from 
the board of health. Several members acquiesced in the pro- 
prety of this arrangement. 

Ireland. Dublin, July 3. New cases 153; dead 40; recovered 
“1; remaining 539; from commencement, cases 4,875; deaths 
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1,430. Cork, July, 3." New cases 19; dead 9; recovered 13; re- 
maining 93; from the commencement, cases 3,305; deaths 843; 
23 places in Ireland. including these already mentioned—new 
cases 328, dead 116, recovered 218, remaining 993. ‘Totals from 
the commencement, cases 13,487, dead 4,380. 

Council office, Whitehall, July Stk. Cholera in the country, 
new cases 245, deuths 83, recovered 132, remaining 822. ‘Total 
cases from the commencement of the disease 16,164, deaths 
5,624. 

FRANCE. 

The most important intelligence is, that the French court of 
cassation, the highest court of appeal, had pronounced by a ma- 
jority, it would appear, of 9 to 3, the proceedings of the military 
courts illegal, and consequently the state of siege in which 
Paris was placed aise illegal. The immediate consequence 
was the revocation of the ordonances establishing martial law. 
Messrs. Fitz James, Chateaubriand and Hyde de Nexviile, had 
been liberated and without a trial, and the three deputies who 
concealed themselves against arrests by martial law, Messr’. 
Garnier Pages, Cabet and Boissiere, have surrendered to an ac- 
knowledgment of the jurisdictidn of the regular tribunals. M. 
Carel, the editor of the National, was expected to follow their 
example. . 

A new French ministry is not yet arranged. 

The choljera is said to be on the increase in Paris—believed 
to be in consequence of the great use of fruit. 

RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA. 

The military arrangements of the emperor and king cause 
much speculation. The first has a great army in Poland, and is 
increasing it—the army of the second seems to be on the highest 
war establishment. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The affairs of these powers remain as they were—unsettled; 
and each stands prepared fora resort to arms. Indeed, it is said 
at Brussels thatthe blockade of Maestricht has been resolved on. 

POLAND. 

The Warsaw Gazette contains copies of three imperial ukases, 
condemning many gallant officers of the Polish army to be de- 
graded from their ranks of nobility and sent to Siberia, with a 
confiscation of their property. 

Posen, June 19. The late statement, that in all Poland clil- 
dren are taken and carried away to Russia, is confirmed by letters 
from ‘all quarters. This detestable measure was lately to be 
carried into execution at Ralisch, and when the inhabitants re- 
fused to obey orders, general Sabolew, the governor, issued a 
summons to them, to obey, or to expect more severe measures. 
The citizens, joined by their wives, fecling the injustice of the 
proceeding, were resolved rather to bear the worst that could 
happen, and an affray attended With bloodshed took place, in 
which 20 Russians and a not inconsiderable nuznber of citizens, 
were killed. No doubt arrests will take place. But meantime 
the removal of the children has been deferred and a report sent 
to Paskewitsch. It is hoped that the Russians will abandon this 
terrible measure, as itis said that great disapprobation of the 
proceeding has been manifested by the people of Russia itself. 
‘rom time to time, new emigrants from the neighboring provin- 
ces of the kingdom of Poland arrive, but they are immediately 
delivered up, without distinction, to the Russian authorities. 

LATER NEWS. 
From London papers to the evening of July 14. 

It is said that the king of Belgium insists on the evacuation of 
Antwerp, &c. as preliminary arrangements—but probably the 
king of Holland will hold Antwerp, &c. by the way of security. 

Large numbers of respectable mechanics are leaving England 
for the United States. 

The cholera has broken out at Vera, in Spain. 

“The destruction of Poland continues: the fine university of 
Wilna has just been dissolved, and its spendid library of 200,000 
volumes, is ordered to be removed to Russia. An insurrection 
has broken out in Lithuania, and a large detachment of Cossacks 
had been cut to pieces, by the peasants, driven to despair. 

The sentences of marshal Francis Bilgorayeki, the demissiona- 
ry lieut. Tripolski, and the canon John Siereaonski, by which 
they were degraded from their several ranks, and made soldiers 
in the line in the battalions of Siberia, and their property confis- 
eated, are published in the English papers, with the approval of 
the sentences in full by the emperor. 

‘The expedition to explore the Niger was just about departing 
from England—it consists of the brig Columbine, and the steam 
vessels Quorra and Elburka. 

ireland is much disturbed, and large detachments of troops 
have been ordered from England to preserve the public pence. 
The discontents and disorders seem to be altogether connected 
with the tithes. The people cannot be forced into the payment 
of them. . 

Don Pedro embarked for Portugal on 25th June, with religious 
ceremonies. He had a fine and well disciplined body of men, 
who seemed fully prepared and provided for the work before 
them. The fleet consisted of 70 transports, besides the armed 
vessels. 

Three Polish chiefs had been ordered to leave Paris and France, 
in5days. ‘he reasons are not distinctly assigned—but it would 
seem that they had interfered in the political affairs of France. 
The anniversary of the ‘“‘three days’? was regarded with some 
alarm in Paris. 

Turkey and Egypt. Paris, July12. ‘The grand seignor has 
decidedly deposed the pacha of Egypt. and given hima successor 
in the person of Hussein pacha, who has set out from Constantj- 
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nople on board the Turkish fleet, consisting of 2 three-decked 
ships of 128 guns, and another of 120 guns, 4.two-decked ves- 
sels, 7 frigates, 9 corvettes, 8 brigs or cutters, and 2 steam ves- 


Hussien pacha is instructed to put to death Mehemet Ali, and 
also his son Ibrahim. - 

Poland. An article published in the St. Petersburgh Gazette 
on the 16th June, commenting on the imperial ordinance relative 
to Polish soldiers in the Russian army, and may be regarded as 
official. The determination was to receive, or in other words to 
force into the service of the imperial army, those ofa lower grade, 
who had served in the Polish cause, who had no property; and 
to leave those who had returned to agricultural pursuits to re- 
main the slaves of the soil. 

LATEST—AND IMPORTANT. 
From London papers of the 18th July. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The Scotch reforin bill has received the royal assent. 

The royal marine artillery were ordered to rendezvous at Ply- 
mouth, as is said, for a secret expedition. ‘They will take a bri- 
gade of guns and congreve rockets. 

Consols, July 17—84 7-8. 85. , 

A meeting supposed to consist of two hundred thousand men, 
from the counties of Kilkenny, Wexford, Tipperary and Water- 
ford, in Ireland, was lately held near Knocktopher, to protest 
against the tithe system. The deputy Jord lieutenant of the 
county, the hon. colonel P. Butler, was in the chair. Several 
speakers addressed different parts of this huge mass of human 
beings at the same time; and certain resolutions being proposed 
and passed, the people dispersed in the most orderly manner, 
and without any previous disturbance. 

Six men bad been tried and canvicted for illegally assemblin 
to obstruct the payment of tithes; and thirty-six had pleade 
guilty. Sentence had not been passed. 

It is expected, and seems indeed undoubted, that a minister 
from queen Donna Maria, of Portugal, will be specdily acknow- 
jedged by the British government—if Don Pedro holds good 
the landing that he has made at Oporto—as stated below. Earl 
Grey, however, had avoided an answer to a direct question on 
this subject. 

FRANCE. 

Much excitement was caused in Paris by the protocol of the 
Germanic confederation, inserted below. It is manifest that 
the despots have resolved to check the progress of democratic 
principles, by force; but whether they will first attack the people 
of Germany, or France, does not appear. The Jatter is weil 
ry and willing to battle for liberty, and uphold the tri-co- 

red flag. 

The French revenue is flourishing—and the people are pros- 
perous, except in the disturbed western departments. Nothing 
is said of the duchess of Berri. Some of her partizans were 
lately arrested at Nantes. Paris was quiet. 

There is a report that the French minister, marshal Mortier, 
had retired from the court of St. Petersburg—and that this ac- 
counts for the obstinacy of Holland, secretly supported by Rus- 
sia; of which it is said that the British also complain. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 

Appear upon the very eve of war. The king of Holland has 
taken high ground—he will close the Scheldt, and will have 
Limberg and Luxembourg. Indeed, hostilities on a pretty scale 
had already commenced near Maestricht. 

GERMANY. 

From the Journal de Frant:fort, of the 10th of July. 
Public protocel of the twenty-second siting of the dret of the Cer- 
manic confederution, held 28th June, 1832. 
Present,—-Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wir- 
temberg, Baden, Hesse electoral, grand duchy of Hesse, Den- 
mark, duchy of Luxembourg, grand ducai and ducal houses of 

Saxony, Brunswick, and Naseau, the two Mecklenbourg:, 

Oldenbourg, Anbult, Schwarsbourg, Hohenzollerrn, &c., and 

the free towns of Lubeck, Frankfort, Bremen, and Hamburgh. 
Measures for the support of legal order and trunquility in the 

Germanic confederction. 

The Austrian ambassador, presideit of the diet, declared that 
the present state of affairs in Germany had only attracted the 
attention of the emperor as long as the excitement of the peo- 
ple’s minds was no more than miz}t be expected, from the great 
events in which other countries were involved. His maiesty 
hoped that public opinion would be influenced by the prepon- 
derance which the calm and well! disposed majority must have 
among a people whose virtues and emincnt qualities are the ad- 
miration of Europe. His imperial majesty having, however, 
perceived with great sorrow that Germany was hastening with 
gigantic strides to a revolution, resolved to consult his august 
ally, the king of Prussia, to consider in common the state of 
Germany, and subsequently, together with the king, to discuss, 
with the other German governments, the measures which the 
present etate of things imperatively demands. 

In consequence of various conferences with all the members 
of the confederation, the object of which was the desire to main- 
tain that which exists loyally and in accordance with the law of 
nations, and to fuifiithe duties imposed on them, to watch over 
the weifare of the people confided to them, the ministers of Aus- 
tria and Prussia are commissioned to make to the diet the fol- 
lowing communication. (Want of room obliges us to omit this 
commanication and the dcbate, and we proceed to the conclu- 
sion of the protocol.) 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: — 








All the governments of the confederation, gratefully acknow- 
Jedging the attention, (of which the emperor of Austria and th, 
king of Prussia have given new proofs), to the general Welfare os 
Germany, have unanimously resolved as follows: 

1, Considering that by art. 57 of the final act concluded a; 
Vienna, all the powers of the state must remain united in the 
head of the state, and that the sovereign, by the constitution of 
the states, can be limited only in the exercise of certain rights 
by the co-operation of the states, every German sovereign, a 
member of the confederation, is not only authorised to rejec; 
the petitions of the estates which may be of a contrary tendey- 
cy, but his duty to reject them flows from the object of the coy. 
federation itself. 

2. As farther ascending to the spirit of the said 57th article 
and the consequences comprehended in the 58th article, the 
estates cannot refuse to any German sovereign the means yy». 
céssary to conduct the government in a manner conformable to 
his obligations, as a member of the confederation, and those 
which are imposed on him by the constitution of his country, 
therefore, all cases in which assemblies of states may attemp, 
to make the granting of the taxes necessary for the governmey; 
dependent directly or indirectly, on the fulfiment of other op. 
jects, or wishes, must be reckoned among the cases to whic) 
articles 25 and 26 of the act of Vienna are applicable. 

Art. 25. The maintenance of internal tranquility and order jp 
the confederated state belongs to the governmentalone. Never. 
theless, (and as one exception), for the internal security of the 
whole confederation, and in consequence of the obligation of jts 
members reciprocally to assist each other, the co-operation of 
all for the maintenance or restoration, of tranquility may take 
place in case of resistance of the subjects to the government, in 
open insurrection, or dangerous movements in several of the 
confederated states. 

Art. 26. When in any confederate state, by the resistance of 
the inhabitants to the government, internal tranquility is direct. 
ly threatened, and a propagation of seditious movements to be 
feared, or if an insurrection has actually broken out, and the 
government itself, after having tried all legal means, claims the 
assistance of the confederation, the latter is bound inimediately 
to offer its assistance towards the restoration of order. If in the 
latter case the government is notoriously unable to suppress the 
rebellion by its own means, and hindered from applying to the 
confederation for assistance by circumstances, the confederation 
is then bound, even though not applied to, to interfere for the 
re-establishment of order. -In no case, however, can the mea- 
sures in question be continued, longer than the government to 
which assistance is given shall think it necessary. 

3. The internal legislation of the German confederate states 
must not be opposed to the object of the confederation as de- 
scribed in art. 2 of the act of confederation, and art. 1 of the fina! 
act, nor impede the fulfilment of the federal duties, particularly 
the levying of the necessary supplies. 

4. To secure the dignity and rights of the confederation, and 
of the assembly representing it, against demands of all kinds, 
and in order to facilitate in the several states the maintenance 
of the constitutional relations between the governments and 
their assemblies oi states, a committee shall be appointed by the 
diet expressly for this purpose, to make itself constantly ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of the estates in the German con- 
federate states, to take into consideration the proposals and re- 
solutions contrary to the obligations with respect to the confe. 
deration, or to the rights of the governments guaranteed by the 
federal compact, and to give notice of such to the diet, which 
wiil then, if it judge the matter deserving attention, consult with 
the governments interested. The committee shall be appointed 
for six years, at the end of which its continuance shall be taken 
into consideration. 

5. As by article 59 of the final act of Vienna, in those coun- 
tries where the publicity of the debates of the estates is guaran- 
teed by the constitution, the free expression of opinion cannot 
be used either in the debates themselves, or in the publication 
of them by the press, in a manner calculated to endanger the 
tranquility of the particular state, or of all Germany, and that 
provisions must be made for this in the regulations of the cham- 
bers; the governments of the confederation bind themselves se- 
verally and collectively, to each other, to adopt and carry into 
effect, as they have hitherto been bound to do by their federal! 
relations, proper measures to prevent all attacks on the conie- 
deration in the assemblies of the estates, and to repress such 
attacks, each according to the forms of its own constitution. 

6. As the diet is already called by article 17 ef the final code, 
to maintain the true meaning of the act of the confederation, and 
of the enactments contained in it, to declare it in conformity to 

the object of the confederation, should any doubt arise respect- 
ing the interpretation of it, it is evident that the German confe- 
deration alone, and exclusively, is authorised to interpret the 
act of confederation and the final act, which right it exercires 
through the diet, its legal organ. 

With respect to the abuses of the periodical press, the diet 
waits for the report of the committee appointed in its 14th sitting 
this year, for the introduction of uniform ordinances respecting 
the press, that it may take a final resolution, and it confidently 
expects, from the zeal of the committee, that it will, as speedily 
as possible, complete its labors in the spirit of the above repre- 
sentation. (Here follow the signatures.) 

§G-The king of Great Britain and Ireland, as a German 


prince, is a party to the preceding conspiracy against the rights 
of man! 





~~ Peete ew Cm 
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’ PORTUGAL. 

Don Pedre, with about 7,500 men—1,000 of whom are English 
and French, appeared off the bar of Oporto on the 8th July, and 
soon landed all his force in excellent order—Miguel’s governor 
and garrison making all haste to escape. The people received 
him with lively acclamations. The Migucelites seemed resolved 
to make a stand at Villa Nova—but were driven off, in a gallant 
manner. It was supposed that Don Pedro would, at once, 
march upon Lisbon. On landing at Oporte, he was saluted by 
the British ship Stag, commanded by sir Thomas Troubridge. 

One account, speaking of the affair at Villa Nova, says—The 
troops of Miguel again fled into the interior, after some hard 
figeting. About thts time a most melancholy occurrence took 
place in the ranks of Miguel. One of his regiments of the line 
threw up their caps and shouted simultaneously for Donna Ma- 
via, When they were immediately hemmed by all his other troops, 
and nearly the whole of the regiment massacred. 

Foreigners at Lisbon were in a state of great anxiety. The 
tyrant had committed certain new excesses on the persons and 
property of some of them; and it was expected that the English 
fleet would re-enter the Tagus to protect them. Miguel had ar- 
rested and dungeoned many persons of great distinction. It was 
believed that the soldiers would join Don Pedro on his approach. 

From the Lisbon Gazette of July 4. 
; Department of war. 

Being resolved to employ all means to save the monarchy and 
the honor of the nation, from the most iniquitous aggression that 
has been attempted against Portugal, I order, for that purpose, 
and in conformity with the laws, of nature, nations, and of war, 
that in case the expedition of the rebels should approach the 
coasts of these kingdoms, Lisbon and all the places on the sea- 
coasts of the kingdom shall be immediately declared in a state 
of siege, and considered as being so, unless I give orders to the 
contrary. 

M. Conde de S. Lourenco, member of the council of state, 
minister of war, will attend to this, and cause it to be executed 
giving the necessarry orders. 

Palace of Cachias, June 30, 1832, with the signature of his 
majesty. 

uly 5. 
Don Pedro’s proclamation to the army, on its arrival off Oporto. 

So.piers!—Those are the shores of ill-fated Portugal: there 
your fathers, song, wives, and friends, await your arrival, and 
confide on your courage and generosity. You bring peace toa 
whole nation, and only war to the hypocritical and despotic 
government of an usurper. The enterprise is one of glory; the 
cause is noble, and the victory certain. Your companions in 
arms will join your ranks, and will be ambitious of the honor of 
fighting by your side; if there be any, who, forgetting his duty, 
may continue to defend the cause of despotism, remember, that 
you have before you the same deluded Portuguese, who, at Villa 
da Praia, fled before your courage. Conquerors of St. Michael 
and St. George, whose enthusiasm and valor could not be extin- 
guished by the combats of Villa das Villas, Ursellinu, and Cal- 

heta, nor by the impregnable positions of Ladeira, and da Vel- 
ha! there you have your native country, that calls you: there 
you will find the rewards of your services, an end to your suf- 
ferings, and the completion of your glory! Soldiers! let your cry 
be—‘viva senhora Donna Maria II., and the constitutional char 
ter—protection to the unarmed—gencrosity to the vanquished.’ 

DON PEDRO, duke of Bragauza. 
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MR. VAN BUREN’S ACCEPTANCE, 

From the Albany Argus of dug. 16. 
In order to meet the speculations and misstatements of cer- 
tain Opposition journals, relative to Mr. Van Buren and the vice 
presidency, we have obtained for publication a copy of the sub- 
joined correspondence, in anticipation of its appearance by the 
direction of the committee of the Baltimore convention. The 
letter of the committee and the reply of Mr. Van Buren wiil 
speak for themselves. They are pertinent, and worthy of the 
parties. It will be perceived that Mr. V. B. frankly and expli- 
citly accepts the nomination. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baltimore, Mey 22, 1832 
Martin Van Buren, esq. 
Sir: Ata republican convention, assembled in this place by 
previous appointment, you have been nominated as a candidate 
for the vice presidency, and presented to the people as a suita- 
ble person to fill that high and responsible office. That conven- 
tion has constituted us the organ of communication to you, of 
this distinguished mark of their confidence. It gives us plea- 
sure to inform you that, though there were other worthy and fa- 
vorite individuals of the democratic party, sharing largely in 
their regard, and dividing with you their confidence; yet, when 
the clear and ascertained will of the respective delegations, in- 
dicated you as the preferred object of their wishes, every voice 
in the convention united in the choice. 

if the great republican party throughout the union, shall con- 
tinue faithful to the principles they have so long maintained, 
and be animated by the same zeal and unanimity which charac 
terised their representatives in the convention, and ina peculiar 
manner marked the result of their proceedings, we have every 
reason to congratulate you and our illustrious president, that 
there is in reserve for your wounded feelings a just and certain 
reparation, and an ample retribution for the injury meditated 
against the well-meant measures of a patriot, whose whole ad 
ministration has been exclusively directed to the advancement 
of the public good. 

We are not unaware that our adversaries affect to derive en- 
couragement from the diversity of sentiments and interests 
which exists among us. But we confidently believe that there 
is disinterestedness of purpose and strength of patriotism sufh- 
cient to meet and overcome not only the difficulties arising from 
this source, but also the powerful and combined opposition ar- 
rayed againstus. The differences among us, which our oppo- 
nents have regarded as serious divisions, and to which they look 
with such fond expectations, wiil yicld, we doubt not, to the 
dictates of prudence and a sense of political safety, and our free 
institutions long be preserved. 

The decided expression of the wishes of the republican party, 
evinced through their representatives in the convention, induces 
us to calculate with confidence on your acceptance of the nomi- 
nation which we are appointed to make known to you. . 

With sentiments of personal respect, we are your fellow citi- 
zens. 

ROBERT LUCAS, president. 
P. VY. Daniet, } 
James FENNER aM . 
Joun M. Barctay, prong 
A. 3. CLayTon, 








EGYPT, eYRIA, &c. 

A Paris paper of July 15, says—-The Eyptian brig Crocodile, 
which has arrived at Toulon, has brought intelligence that the 

fortress of St. Jean d’Acre surrendered to the army of the pacha 
of Egypt on the 24th ult. 
MEXICO. 

A letter from Vera Cruz, dated 20th July, says—-Hostilities 
which had been suspended by the conference, had re-commenc- 
ed after its unsuccessful termination. About 450 government 
troops, Which had left Jalapa to attack a body of about 180 
inhabitants of that vicinity,in arms for Santa Anna at some 
distance, after overcoming such resistance as they had the 
power to make, captured them, and then shot all the officers 
on the spot. 

Puente remained in possession of Santa Anna. 

Senor V. Rocafuerte had been thrown into the common prison 
of the capital, on account of his known patriotic principles. 

A rumor stated, that an engagement had taken place in the 
state of Michoacan, between the government troops and a body 
who had declared for Santa Anna, which terminated favorably 
tor the latter. 

Santa Anna’s proclamation, dated at head quarters, Vera 
Cruz, July 15th, contains nothing but an exciting call to arms. 
The suicide of generat Teran is confirmed. He rose early on 


Kinderhook, August 3d, 1832. 

GENTLEMEN: I have had the honor to receive your comimuni- 
eation, advising me of my nomination, by the convention re— 
cently assembjed at Baltimore, as a candidate for the otlice of 
vice president of the United States. 

Previously to my departure from this country, my name bad 
been frequently mentioned in counexion with that office. This 
however was not done with my approbation; on the contrary, 
when consulted on the subject, [ uniformly declared, that | was 
altogether unwilling to be considered a candidate for the station. 


this unwillingness were fully explained; and I left them, as | 
supposed, generally satisfied with my course in this respect, and 
resclved to recommend, and unite in, the support of some other 
individual. , 

Since that period my position has been essentially eeaees, 
by the circumstance to which you have referred, and to which, 
rather than to any superior fitness on my part, { am bound to 
ascribe the decision of the convention, and tie warmth and 
unanimity of feeling with which it would seem to have been ac- 
companied. Viewing it in this light, I cannot but regard this 





the 3d, and, after washing and shaving, took his. sword and 
-walked into the fields. After some time he was sought for, and 
found behind a ruinous wall, fallen upon the ground, with his 


sword sheathed in his breast. 


fiG-We have three days later accounts from France. About 
~00 persons were dying daily at Paris of the cholera! The plague ge 
is said to have appeared at Constantinople. The probability of | the course which it now becomes me to pursue; and I therefore 


a war in Europe is strengthened by new reports. The French 
Were fitting out several men-of-war. It is said that Prussia will 
support Holland. Austria was concentrating an army on the 
borders of Switzerland. The king of Spain is reported as being 


very sick. The daught?r of Louis Philip was to marry Leopold, 
early in August. 


spontaneous expression of confidence and friendship, trom the 
delegated democracy of the union, as laying me under renewed 
obligations of gratitude to them, and of fidelity to the great iu- 
terests for whose advancement they were assembled. J fect, 
also, that I should prove inyself unworthy of so inuch kindness, 
were [ to disregard those obligations, or to shrink from any du- 
ties they legitimately imply. Whatever my personal teelings 
and wishes might otherwise have been, I cannot hesitate as to 





cheerfully consent, that the favorable opinion expressed by your 
constituents, be submitted to the more deliberate judgment of 
the American people. 

That those who-entertain the same general opinions in regard 
to the principles on which government ought to be administer- 
ed, should sometimes disagree both es to measures and to men, 





To my friends, whenever opportunity presented, the grounds of 
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especially in a country whose interests are so diversified as our 
own, is to be expected. It is to be hoped, however, that no- 
thing will occur, te impair the harmony and affection which 
have hitherto bound tugether, in one political brotherhood, the 
republicans of the north and the south, the east and the west; 
and which, by cementing their union and securing their con- 
certed action, have heretofore contributed so largely to the wel- 
fare of the nation. The differences to which you have alluded, 
grow out of circumstances not easily controlled; yet I cannot 
but concur with you in the belief that they may be overcome, if 
our efforts are conceived in a generous spirit of conciliation, and 
accompanied by a sincere determination not to suffer its opera- 
tions to be counteracted by personal prejudices or local interests. 
That such efforts will be made in every quarter of the union, is 
not to be doubted, and we have therefore no occasion to despair 
of the safety or permanence of our free institutions. It is also 
* most fortunate for the country, that our public affairs are under 
the direction of an individual, peculiarly qualified by his early 
and inflexible devotion to republican principles, and by that 
moral courage which distinguishes him frem all others, to carry 
the nation triumphantly through the difficulties by which it is 
encompassed. Thoroughly convinced that the stability and va- 
lue of our confederated system, depend, under Providence, on 
a faithful adherence to those principles, I shall ever esteem ita 
sacred duty, to give them on all occasions my zealous support; 
and J would humbly hope that this motive, rather than any 
other, has led me to accept the nomination you have tendered. 
Accept, gentlemen, for yourselves, my thanks for the kind 
manner in which you have communicated to me, the proceed- 
jngs of the dignified assembly over which you presided, and be- 
lieve me, with the liveliest regard, your friend and obedient ser- 
vant M. VAN BUREN. 
To Robert Lucas, esq. president, and 
P. V. Daniel, James Fenner, John M. Barclay, and 
A. S. Clayton, esqs. vice presidents. 


OG Cte 


SPEECH OF MR. BULLARD, OF LOUISIANA. 
ON THE TARIFF. 
Inthe committee of the whole house on the state of theunion, June 
15, 1832. 

I was equally anxious, Mr. Chairman, with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. 4dams), to ascertain what is the pre- 
cise question before the committee; but I thought I might follow 
the example of others who have preceded me, and go for a few 


. moments into the general principles of the bill. Neither on this, 


nor on any other occasion, shall [ inflict a long speech upon the 
committee or the house, nor, indeed, should { have risen at all, 
but for the peculiar attitude in which Iam placed. I am myself 
a cotton planuter—interested in that branch of industry to the full 
extent of my means, and completely. identified with the great 
planting interests of the south. At the same time, it is but fair 
to myself and to the house, to say, what is indeed already known, 
that I am acting in obedience to certain resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Louisiana, adopted some years ago, almost unanimous- 
ly, approving the general principles of the protective policy of 
this country. Let it not be understood that it is merely in obe- 
dience to those resolutions I give my support tothe system: I do 
jt from the conviction of my own mind, strengthened by my own 
observation and experience. 

I owe it to myself further to premise, that I 1m not interested, 
to the amount of one farthing, in sugar, nor the culture of the 
sugar cane, no more than any other member of this house. 1 
live On the border, on the line of separation, which divides the 
great cotton and sugar interests—where they are in close juxta- 
position—to use a military phrase, en presence. My constituents 
are partiy cotton planters, and partiy sugar planters. One would 
he apt to suppose that my position, was a delicate one in rela- 
tion to this subject. And yet, sir, would you believe it, the cot- 
ton planters of my district, though they differ among theniselves 
in opinion on the subject of the tariff, do not differ to the cxtent 
they do in other parts of the southern country, if I may judge 
from the extraordinary proofs of it which have been exhibited 
here. They differ about itas they do about other speculative 
questions of politics and political economy. But, sir, they do 
not think of quarrelling about it, and they do not fee) nor com- 
plain that they are oppressed—grievously burdened by its opera- 
tion: on the contrary, that section of country is prosperous— 
highly prosperous and contented. 

ere is no propensity of the human mind more strong than 
that of attributing effects to doubtful or inadequate causes—of 
ectting up a certain theory or system, and then seizing upon every 
fact which ean render it plausible. Sir, I am wedded tonosuch 
theory: I have endeavored, during the last eighteen years that I 
have resided in the cotton region, to observe facts—to treasure 
them up—to classify them: to notice all the phenomena of pro- 
duction and consumption, under all the phases of your legisla- 
tion. I have not been satisfied with one fact or with two, but 
have observed again, and waited for whatI think Jord Bacon 
calls the instantia crucis, before I made up my opinion as to the 
operation of this system: J intend to bring some of these facts 
to the notice of the house, without contracting the statements 
or combatting the opinions of others; and more particularly, 
those facts within my own knowledge, which, compared with 
the statements of others, go to exhibit the comparative produc- 
tiveness of the two great subdivisions of the cotton region. 

In the section of country where I reside, and in some places in 
the vicinity, particularly on the alluvial coils of the Mississippi, 





on the adjacent lakes Concordia, St. Joseph, Previdence, and 
Washington, and on the Yazoo, the cotton planter makes, on an 
average, from five to six bales, of four hundred pounds, to the 
hand—planters will understand what I mean by the hand—no; 
every negro on the estate, but able-bodied slaves. I putit down 
at an average of 2,000 Ibs. of clean cotton to the hand, besides the 
corn Which is raised and consumed onthe estate. In some parts 
of the district it may be less, and in some pafts certainly a great 
deal more. I have often known as many as ten bales to the hand 
raised on many plantations in my district; and the amount I have 
stated above is certainly rather below than above the truth. I do 
not now speak of Alabama, of which I know very little, except 
that it is considered as prosperous, and so admitted to be by one 
of its representatives, (Mr. Lewis), who has juct addressed the 
committee. I am assured by gentlemen from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, that their average crop does not ex- 
ceed three bales to the hand, of 300 Ibs., making 900 Ibs. Of that 
I know nothing, and if I err in this statement, I beg gentlemen 
to set meright. I desire to assure gentlemen that I do not make 
these comparisons in an invidious spirit, but merely to exhibit the 
difference of production in the two sections of country. The la- 
titude is nearly the same: our expenses._the same: we depend 
upon a common market, and live under the same system of laws; 
and yet how different the rewards of industry! No constituent 
of mine will dispute these statements, and I am ready to answer 
for them atthe ballotbox. Itis notorious that we are prosperous— 
getting rich. The planters are every year adding to their stock of 
slaves, extending their plantations by opening and clearing lands, 
or by purchases. The price of land is rising rapidly in that cot- 
ton district. I ask gentlemen toaccount for this. Can it be that 
the same system of laws under which we are so prosperous, is 
the sole cause of the depression of the same interest in other 
parts of our common country? 

Sir, itis generally estimated by us, that the outlay of the 
planter, viz: the expense of overseer, provisions, medicines, 
and clothing, amounts to about three cents per pound of his 
crop. The cotton costs him an advance of about three cents, 
and whatever he gets above that is the interest on his capital in- 
vested in land, slaves and stock. I have before me an authen- 
tic statement of the crops of four different plantations, for the 
two Seer years 1829 and 1830, which gives the following 
results: 

Average product per hand for the two years— 


Of No. 1, eight bales. 

Of No. 2, five do. 

Of No. 3, seven and a kalf do. 
Of No. 4, five and a half. 


The general average of the four a for two years was 
therefore six bales and a half, of four hundred pounds, to the 
hand. And the average expense of each effective hand from 
forty-five to fifty dollars. 1 vouch for the correctness of there 
staternents. With these facts before the committee, it is hardly 
necessary I should repeat, that the people in the part of the 
country where I reside, and which I in part represent, are pros- 
perous and contented. Indeed, the stream of capital flowing in 
that direction, and seeking investment in that same branch of in- 
dustry, is constant and increasing. As I entered this hall I 
learned, from good authority, that fifty or sixty thousand dollars 
are now on their way to Virginia, from asingle county in my dis- 
trict, to purchase additional slaves. If ws are oppressed and 
ground down by taxation, we have the singular good fortune ne- 
ver to have discovered it—never to have felt it,—and people are 
very apt to feel what affects their pockets. Sir, when philoso- 
phy tells you that the human body sustains constantly a weiglit 
of more than thirty thousand peunds from atmospheric pressure, 
the mind is at first starticd at the proposition. But, by a simple 
and beautiful experiment, she demonstrates this truth. I should 
be thankful to genticmen for a similar demonstration when they 
assert that the whole planting interest of the south is crushed 
under the intolerable burthen of taxation. When I say that we 
are not conscious of being burthened by the tariff, I dou’t mean 
to say that there is no difference of opinion on that subject. 
Many are of the opinion that cotton would sel] better if we had 
no tariff. Indeed, sir, Ihave heard some singular opinions about 
it. I remember one very honest man, a warm partisan of the 
president, who was very much enraged at the general’s voting 
for the tariff of 1824, and particularly for the duty on cotton bag- 
ging. What conception do you think, sir, he had formed of a ta- 
rift? He had got into his head that it was a kind of new-fangied 
government gin, that had been sent round to New Orleans, and 
that every planter was obliged to have his crop ginned over, and 
that the government retained atoll. I laughed at hiin; and as to 
cotton bagging, (1 intended to ray something en that subject, 
and it may as well be in connexion with this anecdote), [ re- 
minded him that cotton bagging had sometimes been as high as 
forty, fifty, and even sevemy cents the yard, for want of a steady 
domestic supply; and that, if the effectehould be to give us a re- 
gular supply, at a steady, moderate price, it would be much 
beiter for us; and that, when that article rose to seventy cents, we 
paid a greater tax to Scotland, in a single year, than we would 
to our OWN government in twenty years under the tariff. After 
an experience of eight years I believe I was more than half right: 
and so much for cotton bagging. 

With these facts before us, while it is shown that in certain 
portions of the southwest at least, we make so much more to the 
hand than they do in South Carolina and Georgia, permit me to 
ask whether the difference of soil and cultivation ought not to 
coine in for a share of the blame of the depressed condition of 
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the agriculture of those states? Whetherit is attributable altoge- 
ther to the protective system? The production, it would seem, 
js in the proportion of 2,000 to 900. Without looking beyond 
this single fact, is it extraordinary that, while we are prosperous, 
the business there should be hardly worth pursuing? Not only is 
that interest in a flourishing condition in my section of country, 
put the cotton planters are in a more prosperous condition—less 
embarrassed—than the sugar planters, and we have been com- 

lled to sustain, for many years, their competition in the slave 
market. In common with many others I once had the folly to 
think of making sugar, but I abandoned it at considerable loss, in 
order to prosecute the more lucrative business of making cotton, 
and ploughed up nearly seventy acres of cane. 

‘Aher these minutia, sir, relative to the productiveness of the 
fresh and more fertile lands of the southwest, compared with that 
of the southern Atlantic states, permit me to look at the results 
on a great scale: and here I depend not on facts within my own 
knowledge, but on authentic returns—and Iet us see whether we 
are not brought to the same conclusions. The cotton crop of 
1830 is known to have amounted to three hundred and seventy- 
six millions of pounds, in round numbers. Of this, the southern 
Atlantic states, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
produced one hundred and forty-eight millions; and the south- 
western states, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, and the territory of Arkansas, two hundred and twenty- 
eight millions. According to the census of the same year, the 
southern Atlantic states contained 779,597 slaves, and the south- 
western states 439,544; that is to say, 340,053 less than the 
former. Allowing, as I am assured by gentlemen, that two- 
thirds only of the slaves of Tennessee and North Carolina are 
employed in the culture of cotton, they may, like equal quanti- 
ties, be thrown out of the calculation. Let us suppose that the 
culture of rice in South Carolina equals that of sugar in Loui- 
siana, and in this, perhaps, J am not making a good bargain, and 
ifI err, gentlemen can correct me; but if correct, then it follows 
that an equal proportion of labor is applied, in each of those di- 
visions of the cotton region, to the production of the article. 
And yet it is seen that, with three hundred and forty thousand 
slaves less, the southwestern states produced eighty millions of 
pounds more than the southern Atlantic states. I state this as 
an existing fact, for the consideration of gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of contributing effects to their legitimate causes; I submit 
it to their consideration, whether the superior productiveness of 
the southwest may not have contributed in some measure, by 
its powerful competition, to depress the prosperity of the south- 
ern Atlantic states, which some gentlemen seem to attribute ex- 
clusively to the legislation of the country. It is certain that 
we can produce cotton much cheaper than they can, and while 
we are prosperous even at the present prices, it may be a losing 
business to them. I appeal to them, whether, in candor and 
good faith, they ought not to take this important element into 
their calculations? 

This simple statement presents, indeed, an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. In 1819 the whole export of cottons from the United 
States was less than eighty-cight millions of pounds. In twelve 
years it has nearly quadrupled. The southwestern states alone 
produce an excess over that of the other cotton growing states, 
of nearly the amount exported at that period, and equalling the 
amount manufactured in France in 1817. I desire to be under- 
stood distinctly, that I contradict no statement of facts: I quar- 
rel with no opinions of others, advanced during this debate; and 
particularly by gentlemen who represent other parts of the cot- 
ton region. I owe it to myself, tothe state which I in part re- 
present, and to the house, at this interesting crisis, to be expli- 
cit as well as fair, in the statements which I make. My consti- 
tuents will judge of them, though I do not mean to intimate that 
lam manufacturing a speech for their exclusive use, as some 
gentlemen have avowed in the course of this discussion. 

Whether, therefore, you examine this matter in detail and mi- 
nute analysis, bale by bale, and hand by hand, or whether you 
look at itin its great and visible results, it is most apparent that 
the average production of the southwest vastly exceeds that of 
the Atlantic border; I will not hazard an opinion as to the exact 
proportion, but, if the statements I have had from gentlemen 
from those states be correct, it must be in the ratio of 2,000 to 
900. When I made these statements to a distinguished and 
gifted gentleman from the south, his remark was, ‘‘you will drive 
us from the cotton market.”? Sir, I will not say that his answer 
reveals a great secret, but certainly it is worthy of serious and 
anxious reflection. Indeed, as competition brings down the 
price of any agricultural product, inferior soils are necessarily 
abandoned. I see this illustrated in my own immediate neigh- 
borhood: in some parts of it, cotton is hardly worth raising, and 
the people are trying whether sugar will be more profitable. 

I did not intend, sir, to have detained you so long with these 
dry details, and I proceed, without pretending to answer, simply 
to examine and analyse the theory that the producer pays all the 
taxes imposed by this system. Let us state it in the words of 
the committee of ways and means: ‘The burthens imposed up- 
on the planting states by the taxation, prohibition, and disburre- 
ments, of the federal government, are more than equal to the 
amount of taxes Jevied upon those imports which are obtained 
im exchange for the three great agricultural staples of cotton, 
'sbaceo, and rice. That a duty upon import is equivalent to 
the same amount of duty upon the export which has been ex- 
changed for it, is but a celf-evident proposition to all who cor- 
Teetly comprehend its import. The planter is as injuriously 
affected by the one as by the other, without any reference to his 
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own consumption.’’ In other words, the theory seems to be 
that the planter, merely as producer, suffers a loss equal to the 
average of duties on the imports, which is said to be forty or 
forty-five per cent. Let us look a little into this doctrine. Ifit 
be true that the planter, independently of his consumption of 
imported articles, suffers a loss on his crop equal to the average 
rate of duties at the custom house, it must be imposed and suf- 
fered either in the sale or in the diminished production: that is 
to say, it must affect either the price or the quantity produced. 
I cannot conceive of any other operation—any other mode -in 
which such a burthen can press on the producer. Now, sir, 
when I go to market with my crop, I receive the market price 
in money. I do what I please with the money. I can take it 
in specie and bury it, or employ it in the purchase of slaves and 
additional lands, or in paying the expenses of my family. I 
meet, as competing purchasers, the English, French and Ame- 
rican manufacturers; the demand and the stpply at the time 
establish the price. Does the French manufacturer pay you 
twenty per cent. more because the cotton goes to France to pay 
for articles which pay a less duty on their importation? Does 
the English purchaser deduct forty-five per cent. when he makes 
his bargain with you, because English cloths or cutlery are sub- 
jected to that rate of duty? After the sale, the fluctuation of 
price, or the ultimate destination of the cotton, does not affect 
the planter. To him itis of no importance whether his cotton 
is sent to Europe, as a remittance to pay for importations, or 
coastwise, to be manufactured or consumed in the United States. 
If, by any juggling, there is a deduction of forty or fifty per cent. 
from the price, at the moment of the sale, no farmer has ever 
yet had the sagacity to discover or detect it. The farmer feels 
that, when he has received his money, he has no longer an in- 
terest in the destination of his crop. It has been mingled with 
the great mass of national commerce, and has passed beyond his 
control and beyond his care. With this supposed loss of nearly 
half their income, the planters of my district have been getting 
rich even at the reduced prices. Can this be one of the laws of 
trade? How happens it that so important an element of price 
has not sooner been discovered? 

Let me suppose a case: My neighbor has purchased in Eng- 
Jand $5,000 worth of broadcloths, which paid on their importa- 
tion a duty, we will say, of fifty per cent. I have purchased 
books for the same amount, which came in duty free; we both 
remit an equal quantity of cotton; it sells for the same price; 
he pays for his cloth, and I for my books; has he lost fifty per 
cent. of his crop, as producer, compared with me? If he sells 
his cloth with the duty added, he loses nothing; if he keeps his 
cloth he loses as consumer and not as producer, of the value 
which he exchanged for it. It was perfectly voluntary on his 
part; he might have received the money or books. 

Again, sir: If it be so in relation to cotton, the same law 
must.apply to all the productions of the country which find their 
way to Europe, as a remittance to pay for the importations of 
the country. The gold which is dug from the rich mines of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, is as much a pro- 
duce of industry as the cotton that grows on the surface of the 
earth. Both the product of labor and capital. The ingots 
of bullion amassed by the miner, and the cotton bales of the 
planter, are precisely alike. The only difierence is, that the gold 
has a more fixed value. Now I ask the minerof Nerth Carolina, 
whether it makes the slightest difference to him whether his 
bullion goes to Hlamburgh, to be worked up into jewelry, to 
Geneva, to be used in making watches, or to England, to pay 
for imported manufactures? And yet I was surprised to hear 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Clayton), say that 
the southern gold mines also were to be more than decimated 
for the benefit of the manufacturers and the treasury. 

If, then, the producer, as such, is net directly taxed in the sale 
of his staple, it must follow that the only operation of the tariff 
injurious to the south, is either the burthen it imposes on con- 
sumption, or by paralyzing the powers of production. One 
would suppose, sir, that its effect in the last sixteen years, if it 
had discouraged production, would have exhibited itself some- 
where. How has it operated? At the date of the tariff of 1816, 
the production of cotton in the United States was 110,256,289 
ibs. of which about twenty-seven millions were manufactured 
at home and the balance exported; and in 1830, as I have shown 
you, the production had risen to three hundred and seventy-six 
millions, of which seventy-seven millions are manufactured in 
the United States. Here you have, in fifteen years, an increas- 
ed production of about two hundred and sixty-five millions of 
pounds. One would think this fact alone would go far towards 
accounting for the fall of prices, and certainly proves that pro- 
duction has not been discouraged. 

I have thought myself called on to make these statements of 
undoubted facts, without pretending to obtrude any poor opi- 
nions of mine upon the committee. The facts will speak for them- 
selves. It has been said, that this system offers us no compen- 
sations—no offsets to the burthens which it imposes. Sir, we 
are foolish enough to think otherwise. Whatever may have 
been thought of this policy originally, we think that we begin to 
feel its wholesome re-action. In the first place, it has given us 
a new market and a new customer. It keeps the price sten- 
dier. Merchants in New Orleans will tell you that the presence 
of the American manufacturers keep up the price about two 
cents in the pound higher than it would be without them—per- 
haps not more than one cent in the pound. Another thing, 

abrics of cotton have been introduced, which are peculiar to 
this Country. For example, sheetings, shirtings and cotton 
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duck; and our cotton is beginning to be sent abroad in manufac- 
tured forms. Mixtures of cotton with wool, also, such as sati- 
nets, are largely manufactured, and partially supersede the use 
of wool, as sheetings and shirtings do that of linen. In short, sir, 
we are not prepared to lose a customer who takes about a fifth 
of our crop, without some certainty of gaining by the experiment. 
1 am disposed to do any thing, for conciliation, but sacrifice the 
great interests of this country to reduce the duties on articles 
which do hot come into competition with your domestic indus- 
try, and to have only that measure of protection which is neces- 
sary to save from ruin these branches of industry which have 
grown up under the faith of your legislation. 

Much has been said, sir, in the course of this debate, upon the 
comparative prosperity of t!:e north and the south. Here again, 
it seems to me, genUemen overlook some important considera- 
tions. It cannot have escaped the notice of the most careless 
observer, that, if the north be much more prosperous than fhe 
south, there is also an important difference in the labor of the 
two sections. In the planting states, where nearly all the labor 
is employed in agriculture, and consequently in the field, all 
rainy days,inclement weather, and nearly two months of the 
winter, are a dead loss to the owner. The slave is dosing in his 
eabin. On the contrary, in the north, where they unite farming 
with manufactures, in addition to the increase of efficient and 
productive labor derived from machinery, there is no cessation; 
no matter what may be the season or the weather, the steam- 
engine never sleeps, and the water wheel is forever on the flut- 
ter. The elements become the perpetual slavesof man. On the 
contrary, with us, even the fertilizing shower, while it invigo- 
rates the crop of the planter, drives the laborer from the field; 
and all that time is a dead loss, I repeat it, to the owner and 
to the nation. In a long series of years, | ask gentlemen whether 
this simple cause might not be expected to produce visible re- 
suits? I submit itto the candor of gentlemen who represent, as 
I do, southern interests, whether, with these facts before them, 
the diminished prosperity of the south is attributable exclusively 
to the tariff? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I should not have risen at aJl, had it not 
been for the interest of the sugar planters, menaced by this bill, 
which proposes to take off one-half cent from the duty on brown 
sugar, and two-thirds from white. 

Permit me to premise, that some gentlemen seem to have mis- 
taken the state of the question. It is not whether we shall abo- 
lish altogether the protective system, but how shall we adapt it 
tw the existing state of things? We are ‘discussing a revenue 
measure, and we are bound to adopt such a course as will save, 
if possible, all the great interests of the nation, all branches of 
domestic industry, and at the same time bring down the revenue 
tu the wants of the treasury. 

‘he present duty on sugar, sir, has existed since 1816. Since 
that period sugar has fallen in price from fourteen cents per 
pound to five. The culture of the cane has extended and flou- 
ished; it has become confessedly a great and important national 
interest. In 1829 we made eighty-eight millions of pounds, and 
the whole consumption of the United States is estimated at one 
Jundred and fifty millions. Itis true the two last crops have 
deen somewhat less in consequence of extraordinary severity of 
the seasons; but are you prepared to abandon the experiment 
after such signal success, or to hazard this great interest by re- 
ducing the duty at this most unpropitious moment? 

Mr. Gallatin, in the free trade memorial, presented to this 
+house, after stating it as unfortunate that the duty had ever been 
Faised to its present rate, goes onto say, ‘“‘There is not the 
slightest probability that the quantity wanted for the consump- 
Aion of the growing population of the United States can at any 
time be supplied by Louisiana and the other districts where the 
cultivation ofthe sugar cane can be forced.” Sir, Lapprehend that 
distinguished gentleman would not have hazarded so sweeping 
an assertion if he had examined that matter with more attention 
and more in detail. He has entirely everlooked one most im- 
portant and decisive fact, the introduction, within a few years, 
of the ribbon cane—a variety of the plant more hardy, more 
easily acclimated, and believed to be more productive. I have 
seen that cane growing in 32 degrees, and ripened to such a de- 
gree, in the middle of October, as to be capable of yielding two 
hogsheads to the acre. I have not the slightest doubt that, any 
where south of latitude 31 deg. 30 min. we can make, one 
year with another, twelve hundred pounds tothe acre. How 
many acres will be required to supply the present consump- 
tion, allowing only one thousand pounds to the acre? And 
gentlemen can calculate as well as | can, how many millions 
of acres there are in the United States south of that_parallel, 
and how many slaves there are in the south who might be em- 
ployed in that branch of agriculture more profitably than they 
are now employed. It is caleulated, | believe, that each able 
rodied hand can cultivate five acres. We have land in abun- 
dance, and slaves, that must be employed in agricultural pur- 
suits; and where is the impossibility of Supplying our own con- 
sumption? Under such an impression, shall we abandon the 
business, and depend on the slave Jabor of the West Indies for 
our supplies? ) 

An honorable member from Alabama, (Mr. Clay), has been 
pleased to read to us a passage from some obscure pamphieteer 
in France, on the subject of the manufacture of beet sugar. 
‘That the author treats as an absurdity the making of beet sugar, 

at an expense of forty centimes per pound, (about eight cents), 
when it could be bought in the islands at twenty centimes. Sir, 








dern chemistry, who did more than any man of his age to de- 
monstrate the practical application of that science to the usefy| 
arts; who was a most able minister of the interior, and carrie 
into the cabinet the practical wisdom of the workshop. In his 
account of French industry, he tells you that one acre of beets 
would make 600 Ibs. of sugar, and an equal weight of molasses: 
that France could supply her own consumption; and that it 
would be a clear gain to the agriculture of the country, and con- 
sole her for the loss of her colonies;-that not only the beet pays 
the farmer as good a rent as wheat, but, as the manufacture js 
carried on in the winter, it does not interfere with agricultural} 

pursuits, and give rise to a new branch of industry at home; 
that even the refuse, the fibrous part of the root, after the juice 
has been expressed, serves as fodder of the best kind for sheep, 
and that more than a million of sheep were, at the time he pub- 
lished that work actually fed upon it through the winter. This 
is not all, sir: the tops are also good fodder; and as an interca- 
lary crop, it is found that the beet enriches the land, and prepares 
it for a more abundant harvest of wheat the ensuing year. Com 

pare this with the productiveness of the cane in our latitude 

which yields from 2,500 down to 1,000 pounds per acre. Ir 
before the planters have perfected themselves in the art, be. 
fore the experiment has been fairly tried, we are forced to aban- 
don the business, what shall we do? Shall we go to making 
cotton? ‘The business is already overdone. 

It is proposed to reduce the duty one-half cent per pound. For 
what? Whois to gain by it? Sir, it will raise the price in the 
West Indies, by creating an increased demand, and the consu- 
mer will get the article no cheaper. The price of sugar is now 
below the cost of production in the West Indies. When it 
comes into Our market in competition with our own sugar, the 
foreign producer is burthened with the whole duty. Reduce the 
duty and you relieve the foreign planter, without benefitting 
your own citizens. An honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Mitchell), told us, the other day, that an ad valorem 
duty was a beautiful thing; that there was no deception about it; 
thata purchaser of the dutiable article could always tell exactly 
how much he contributed in the shape of a tax to the govern- 
ment. Sir,I have before me the note of the sale of genera! 
Hampton’s crop of sugar last year,in Philadelphia: first choice 
sold at 4} cents, second at 3 cents, and last at 2} cents. Now, 
I will suppose that the-gentleman had purchased bis year’s sup- 
ply at 22 cents at that sale; will he have the goodness to tell us 
how much he paid in duty? How much cheaper he would have 
bought it, if the duty had not existed? Is it not apparent, sir, that, 
if you reduce the duty at this moment, that reduction will ope- 
rate as a bounty to the West India planters? It is admitted on 
all hands, that the sugar estates in the British islands are en 
tirely unprofitable; that they are now generally cultivated for 
the benefit of mortgagees. What causes have brought the price 
of the article so low? I will trouble you, sir, with no poor opi- 
nion of my own on this point. A late number of the Edinburgh 
Review assigns several causes which have co-operated in pro- 
ducing this effect; among others, the breaking up of the colonial 
policy of Spain, and opening the free ports of Cuba and Porto 
Rico; and the extended and increasing cultivation of the cane 
in Demarara, Mauritius and Louisiana. How could it be other. 
wise, when our produce already is equal to two-thirds of our 
consumption? 

I have said, sir,that we make already nearly one hundred 
millions of pounds. What becomes of it? How is it disposed 
of? Itis true, it does not figure in your foreign commerce; but 
it enters into, and swells, the mighty stream of your domestic 
trade. Forty thousand hogsheads, it is estimated, go up the 
Mississippi and Oliio to be consumed in the great central val 
ley. How is itpaid for? Sir, the people of the west understand 
it perfectly well. Itis paid for in horses, corn, flour, whiskey, 
castings, steam engines, bacon, pork, lard; every thing, in short, 
which we can consume, and they can produce. The balance is 
sent round coastwise, giving activity and vigor to your coasting 
trade, and is paid for in slaves, rice, cotton fabrics, woollens, 
shoes, ploughs, hoes, axes, chemicals, saddlery and even wheel- 
barrows, lime, nails, hay and onions. In short, sir, it is essen- 
tially abarter trade. Onur sugar is paid forin an infinite number 
of articles of domestic product and manufacture, which could 
not be sent to the great sugar market of the West Indies. I ask 
gentlemen from every section of the union, whether they are 
prepared to sacrifice this great home trade? Will the people ol 
the west ever consent to depend exclusively on foreign labor 
for their supply of this important article of food, subject to all 
the vicissitudes and fluctuations incident to our foreign inter 
course, and the rigid restrictions of foreign legislation? Is the 
south ready to give up a trade which undoubtedly keeps up the 
price of their slaves much higher than is justified by the profits 
of the business they are now engaged in? Noris this all. A 
sugar refinery, recently established near New Orleans, in whicli 
nothing is used but the domestic article, has been attended with 
extraordinary success; and it is not now so extravagant to pre- 
dict, that our sugar, in its refined form, will ultimately find 4 
market up the straits and the Baltic, as it would have been, 
twenty years ago, to have predicted, what has really happened, 
that eur domestic cotton goods would find their way to India 
and China. In short, sir, is this the proper period to try this 
hazardous experiment; when the price is much depressed; 
when the planters are embarrassed in consequence of unfavora- 
ble seasons; and when, instead of lightening the burden of taxa- 
tion, you might increase the revenue which you are seeking t0 
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In addition, sir, to these arguments against any reduction of the 
duty on sugar, and hazarding, if not the existence, the extension 
at least, of this great national interest, considered merely as such, 
there are other considerations which I think it my duty to suggest 
to the committee. Louisiana formed part of a territory acquired 
from a foreign power. The culture of the cane existed at that 
time, and was protected by the colonial policy of Spain. It had 
been introduced by the Jesuits; and by the gradual acclimation 
of the cane, it had become cares | established, though perhaps 
not very productive—but it existed. Thatis notall. The very 
land which they cultivated had been reclaimed, by the perse- 
vering labor of the ancient inhabitants of the province, from the 
annual overflow of the Mississippi. Yes, sir, a swamp, which 
nature seemed to have destined for the perpetual haunt of rep- 
tiles, had been literally conquered from the dominion of that 
great tyrant of western streams. The artificial embankments, 
erected with so much labor, and maintained to this hour at such 
enormous expense—those battlements which yet protect that 
great conquest—are among the most striking monuments of hu- 
man enterprise and perseverance. They strike every stranger 
with admiration, and are excelled only by the mighty bulwarks 
of Holland, which hold the ocean at bay. I wish to God that 
any gentleman who now hears me, and who may be inclined by 
his vote to jeopardise this great interest, could accompany me 
at this season of the year—ay, sir, the middle of June—to that 
part of lower Louisiana. Borne down, on the highest flood of 
that majestic river, on the deck of one of those moving miracles 
of art, what a spectacle would he behold! That mighty stream 
subdued and hemmed in, yet looking over those embankments 
with envy on his lost domain. On the right and on the left, as 
far as the eye can reach, above and below, are stretched out 
those extensive fields, far below the level of the river, and wav- 
ing in all the rich, rank luxuriance of the tropics. A sudden 
change of policy might blast the lovely landscape before you; 
and you might as well order out the militia of Georgia to dig 
down the levees, and restore those fair fields to their native 
morass. 

But, sir, there is still another consideration, which you ought 
not to disregard, while deliberating as to what extent of protec- 
tion you are willing still to hold out to the peculiar interest of 
Louisiana. When you acquired that province from a foreign 
power, you acquired by purchase not only the free navigation of 
her rivers, but the public works and armament, and an immense 
extent of unappropriated domain. But there was one thing 
which you did not purchase—the allegiance of its ancient popu- 
lation. That allegiance, sir, was the spontaneous offering of 
generous and loyal hearts. The inhabitants of the ceded coun- 
try were weary of being treated as a mere make-weight in Eu- 
ropean diplomacy—of being thrown, first into one scale, and 
then into the other, to adjust the balance of treaties in which 
they had not the slightest interest; and they rejoiced when their 
country became an integral part of this great and flourishing 
republic. ‘They considered their destiny, and that of their pos- 
terity, irrevocably fixed. They rejoiced that at last they would 
enjoy the protection of just and equal laws—laws which, so far 
as related to them, would, if not favor, at least protect their 
interests—a steady system of popular legislation, looking to the 
interests of all, and of every part. They exulted at the thought 
of becoming partakers of your great renown. Sir, at the date 
of the treaty of cession, what was the amount of your national 
debt? Sixty, seventy, eighty millions? I ask for information. 
I have not recently examined. [Mr. .ddams replied, one hun- 
dred millions}. I am told, by a distinguished gentleman, it was 
a hundred millions of dollars. Now, sir, were the people of that 
province bound to pay any part of that debt—your revolutionary 
debt? And yet the first laws that reached her were your revenue 
system: the first institution of the union on the Mississippi was 
the custom house. Yes, sir, the people of that.country have 
contributed largely, by indirect taxation, to pay the price of your 
Independence. The vacant lands, which, according to the 
liberal policy of Spain towards that province, at least would 
have been gratuitously distributed to meet the wants of a grow- 
ing population, have been brought under the hammer, and the 
proceeds applicd to the extinguishment of your debt. I do not 
utter this in a tone of complaint; but I ask whether Louisiana 
is not, under all these circumstances, entitled, not merely to 
niggardly, calculating justice, but to liberal protection, in her 
most important, and, at this time, suffering interest? 

There is one topic, Mr. Chairman, to which I did not intend 
to allude atall. I should have abstained from doing so, had it 
not been for the tone of some gentlemen who have preceded me 
in this debate. Little did I expect that, in the first six months 
of my public life, I should have heard, in this prosperous coun- 
try, in this hall, from the representatives of the people, the ery 
of disaffection, secession, disunion. Little did I expect to hear 
the bold menace, that unless you abandon your protective poli- 
ey, the union itself would be severed. Let me tell you, sir, 
this ery will find no response among the loyal people whom | 
have the honor to represent. ‘They are determined to adhere to 
the union, whatever may be the result of your deliberations. 
They will acquiesce in the will of the majority. Though you 
may suddenly and improvidently change your policy; though 
that change may be fatal to their prosperity; yet will they cling 
to the union as the last hope of permanent liberty and indepen- 
dence. I feel myself authoxised to make this solemn declara- 
tion, in the name of the whole people of Louisiana. And, sir, I 
will go further, and tell you—let the original parties to this great 
confederacy regard it as they niay, as relates to them; let them 
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mutually menace a separation of the states; Louisiana claims, 
at the hands of you all, the blessings of this federal union, by 
virtue of a treaty stipulation; she holds your solemn guarantee, 
and demands it as her right. You cannot break up the union 
without the deepest stain upon your national faith. But, sir, I 
hope for bettér things. I trust that this great question will be 
settled; that we shall be able to modify our system in such a 
way as to save all the great interests of the country from any 
essential sacrifices; and that the sober counsels of moderation 
and conciliation will prevail. But I cannot forbear reminding 
you again, as relates to Louisiana, that, while your policy here- 
tofore has, as it were, thrown her between the tropics, any sud- 
den change might drive her to the arctic circle. 

NOTES. 


The crop of wheat is in general more abundant, by one-eighth, 
than in lands where the beet has not been cultivated.—Chaptal 
de l’ Industrie Francaise, vol. i. p. 160. 

Thus 50,000 hectares of land (about 100,000 acres) can furnish 
the sugar necessary for the consumption of France—fatten, with 
the refuse and the leaves of the beet, sixty thousand horned 
cattle, or feed, dtring the winter, a million of sheep—and give 
employment to twenty or thirty thousand persons of different 
ages. It is difficult to point out a branch of industry which pre- 
sents greater advantages. This result is drawn from rigorous 
ceca, made during six consecutive years.—Same work, p. 
161. 

B. 

The following statement exhibits the number of effective 
hands, the crop of cotton, and the expenses of the owners, or 
outlay—not including, of course, the expense of his family—and 
will show the cost of each pound of cotton on the three planta- 
tions for two different years. It will be found to be less than 
stated by me. 

No. 1. 


44 full effective hands. 

1829 295 bales of 400 lbs. = 118,000 Ibs. 
Expenses, $2,100. 
Same hands. 


1830 ¢ 434 bales, = 173,600 lbs. 
Expenses, $2,245. 
vo. 2. 
60 effective hands. 
1829 ¢ 240 bales, = 96,000 lbs. 
( Expenses, $2,480. 
Same hands. 
1830 435 bales, == 174,000 Ibs. 
Expenses, $2,645. 
No. 3. 
38 full hands. 
1829 210 bales, = 84,000°lbs. 
Expenses, $1,840. 


381 bales, 
Expenses, 1,890. 

The above is from an authentic source, and may be-relied on 
as correct. A simple calculation will show the cost of each 
pound of cotton on those plantations. What the planter receives 
over and above this ouvlay, is the interest he receives on his ca- 
pital invested, making allowances for the wear and tear of his 
stock. 

The whole slave population of the parish of Rapides, Louisi- 
ana, was, by the census of 1830, five thousand three hundred and 
twenty-nine. The cotton crop of the same year was twenty 
two thousand bales. 


Same hands. 
1830} = 152,000 lbs. 
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At a recent.convention held in Washington county, Maine, 
Mr. Vance, who is spoken of as an ‘‘old soldier,’ and lately an 
ardent friend of the present administration of the United States, 
delivered the following speech. It throws some light on the 
subject of the northern boundary, and evinces a temper that 
may lead to important results. 

Mr. Vance said he could not agree to all the sentiments of the 
report and resolutions, but he cordialiy approved of most of 
them. 

If, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Vance, it had been necessary to 
the peace of my country, at te close of the revolutionary war, 
to have exterminated the Cherokee Indians, I would not have 
laid down my musket until that deed was done. But we made 
a treaty with them, they became our friends, and threw them- 
selves on us for protection, and our government is as much 
bound to protect them as itis any citizen of the United States. 
But, sir, what bas government done for them? It has suffered 
Georgia to take away their lands, and deprive them of their pri- 
vileges. And although the supreme court of the United States 
have interfered in their behalt, yet Georgia has treated the man- 
date of that tribunal with contempt. And, sir, if the president 
of the United States shall enforce that mandate, there is reason 
to fear that the Union wili be dissolved, and that we shall have 
a civil war. 

But, sir, there is one subject in the report of your committee 
in which I take a deep interest. I mean the northeastern boun- 
dary question. And Y regret to say, that there is no part of this 
state, or of Massachusetts, even, that is so indifferent on the 
subject, as Washington county. 





The last legislature, sir, brought dishonor and disgrace upon 
the state, and every member who was so base as to sell his eoun- 
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try, is a traitor, and ought to be treated as such. I say they dis- 
graced us. Who did not feel proud of that body when they 
passed the resolutions of the of January. How cheerfully 
did Massachusetts respond to the sentiments of those resolu- 
tions. She treated our agent with respect, and gave him a seat 
at her senate board. Every good citizen of Maine was ready to 
spend and be spent in the cause of his country. Our governor, 
too, at oné time, caught the spirit of the people, and ordered the 
militia to be in readiness to defend the territory, and vindicate 
the honor of the state. But a potsoning, withering blast came 
from Washington. Our agent there, Mr. Preble, was overcome 
with the temptation of British gold, and offered to barter our 
land and our wives and children, in exchange for that, or some 
prairie lands in the west. But all this was to be kept secret. 
Our legislature had midnight sessions. Massachusetts was call- 
ed upon to co-operate in the scheme. She, too, closed her halls 
of legislation, and stood ready to be entrusted with the ereat 
secret. Her governor wrote to ours for information, but no- 
thing could be divulged—-it was a secret. It was a private spe- 
culation between governor Smith and Mr. Preble,—and Massa- 
chusetts, who was interested in the territory, though not in the 
government of it, was not to be informed or consulted. 

Wha, sir, does not blush for the character of his state? What 
honest man can approve of such treacherous conduct? But, sir, 
the child is not yet dead, the country is not yet sold.—The peo- 
PLE have the power to save their honor, and theirland. The 
way is plain—it is this: let no man give his vote for any one who 
woted to sell his country, or who has since approved that vote. 
Let us turn out the traitors. Send no man to the legislature— 
elect no man to office of any kind, who has offered to sell your 
country, or to sell your wives and children. And let the last legisla- 
twre know that if they saw a New LicuT in the middle of the night, 
which would, in their opinion, justify them in the sale of their 
country, the people saw “ the same light their treasonable pur- 
poses, and will not again permit them to betray their trust. 

But it is said that the present condition of our N. E. boundary 
FP seg is owing to the conduct of Adams and Clay, and that 

ackson is not in fault. Now,sir, I would ask if Jackson has 
not turned out many officers that were appointed by Adams. 
We all know he has—and yet Jackson might as well say that 
he could not remove an officer so appointed, as thathe could 
not prevent the acceptance of the Dutchman’s award. If 
Adams did wrong in submitting the question, Jackson need 
not also do wrong in accepting an award which does not de- 
cide the question: But, sir, [do not mean to say that Adams 
or Clay acted wrong intentionally. They were mistaken in the 
course pursued by them, and I firmly believe that if they could 
have foreseen the end of the thing as it has turned out, they 
would have been the last to have submitted the question to 
the king of the Netherlands. 

If general Jackson can sell a part of our territory and a part 
of our citizens, he can sell the whole state and the whole of our 
citizens. And if he caw sell the republican state of Maine, he 
may sell the WHOLE countTRY. But, sir, | would never consent 
to the selling of one inch of our terrifory. 

{ have always professed myself to be a democrat, but I have 
always been for measures and not.men. During the war of the 
revolution, | fought and bled under Benedict Arnold, who did 
more for his country in two years than general Jackson ever 
did. And no commander was ever more beloved by his men 
than he was, before he turned traitor, and yet, after he com- 
mitted treason, every friend became his enemy, and every 
soldier would have used his bayonet against him. And now, sir, 
ought not the people of this state to inquire whether general 
Jackson has not turned traitor? Has he not been disposed to 
sacrifice some of us Yankees, to gratify southerners? Has he 
not betrayed us in this business of our territory? Has he not 
intended to make use of us for his Own purposes? Now you 
know sir, that no man ever professed himself so much the friend 
of the people as Oliver Cromwell, and still, if the people oppos- 
ed his wishes in the least, he treated them with contempt, and 
trampled them under foot. Let the people take care that they 
don’t elect a Cromwell. 

General Jackson’s faults arise from his habits of life. Ne 
has been a military man, and in that capacity he has done 
honor to his country, but he is entirely ignorant of the principles 
of civil government, and we must attribute the present con- 
dition of our national and state affairs to his ignorance or disre- 
gard of those principles which every friend of liberty cherishes 
as the foundation of our republican government. 

The people only Want information, and | am certainif they 
ean only understand how they have been betrayed, dishonored 
and abused by those whom they sent to the legislature last year, 
to make good and wholesome laws, they will let them stay at 
home in future. 

_ NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE NORTH 
EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

Wednesday, December 7, 1831. 

The following message was received from the president of the 
United States, by Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 

Gentlemen of the senate: 

In my public message to both houses, | communicated the 
state in which I-had found the controverted claims of Great 
Britain and the United States in relation to our northern and 
eastern boundary, and the measures which, since my coming 
into office, I had pursued to bring it to a close, together with the 





Se 


fact, that on the 10th day of January last, the sovereign arbiter 
had delivered his opinion to the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

I now transmit to you that opinion for your consideration, that 
you may determine whether you will advise a submission to the 
opinion delivered by the sovereign arbiter, and consent to itg 
execution. 

That you may the better be enabled to judge of the obligation, 
as well as the expediency, of submitting to or rejecting the deci- 
sion of the arbiter, I herewith transmit, 

1. A protest made by the minister plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States, after receiving the opinion of the king of the Nether- 
lands, on which paper it may be necessary to remark, that I had 
always determined, whatever might have been the result of the 
examination by the sovereign arbiter, to have submitted the 
same to the senate for their advice, before I executed or reject- 
ed it; therefore, no instructions were given to the minister to do 
any act that should commit the government, as to the course it 
might be deemed proper to pursue, on a full consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case. 

2. The despatches from our minister at the Hague, accompa- 
nying the protest, as well as those previors and subsequent 
thereto, in relation to the subject of the submission. 

3. Communications between the department of state and the 
governor of the state of Maine, in relation to this subject. 

4. Correspondence between the charge d’affaires of his Britan- 
nic majesty and the department of state, in relation to the arrest 
of certain persons at Madawaska, under the authority of the 
British government of New Brunswick. 

It is proper to add, that, in addition to the evidence derived 
from Mr. Preble’s despatches of the inclination of the British 
government to abide by the award, assurances to the same effect 
have been informally made to our minister at London, and that 
an official communication on that subject may very soon be ex. 
pected. ANDREW JACKSON. 

December 7, 1831. 

The message and the accompanying documents were read. 

Ordered, That they be printed in confidence for the use of the 
senate. 

_ Wednesday, December 21, 1831. 

The following message was received from the president of the 
United States, by Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 

Washington city, Dec. 21, 1831. 
Gentlemen of the senate: 

Since my message of the 7th instant, transmitting the award 
of the king of the Netherlands, I have received the official com 
munication, then expected, of the determination of the British 
government to abide by the award. This communication is now 
respectfully laid before you for the purpose of aiding your deli- 
berations on the same subject. ANDREW JACKSON. 

The message, and the document therein referred to, were read. 

Ordered, That they be referred to the committee on foreign 
relations, and that the document be printed in confidence for 
the use of the senate. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. Holmes, having been 
transferred on the 19th instant from the legislative to the execu- 
tive journal, was considered: 

Resolved, That the president be requested to inform the senate 
whether any further negotiation is commenced or proposed, in 
regard to the north eastern boundary of the United States. 

On motion by Mr. I/olmes, 

Ordered, That it lie on the table. 

Tuesday, January 24, 1832. 

Mr. Sprague submitted the following resolutions, which were 
read, and ordered to be printed, in confidence, for the use of the 
senate. 

1. Resolved, That the general govetnment has no constitu- 
tional power to cede or transfer to a foreign nation any portion 
of the territory or inhabitants of any one of the United States, 
without the consent of such state. 

2. Resolved, That the power of the general government in 
establishing the exterior limits of the United States, does not 
extend to the making of a new line of boundary for any one of 
the states, but only to the ascertaining and defining the true line 
described and agreed upon in the treaty of peace of 1783, accord- 
ing to the fair construction and real intent of said treaty. 

3. Resolved, That the opinion of the king of the Netherlands, 
as communicated through our minister at the Hague, does not 
purport to ascertain or define the north eastern boundary of the 
United States, as described in the treaty of peace of 1783, but 
recommends a new line, palpably distinct and variant from the 
true line of the said treaty. 

4. Resolved, That his Netherland majesty has not decided any 
question submitted to his determination relative to said bounda- 
ry, but declared his inability to do so; and, in expressing his 
opinion of what would be a suitable or convenient line of divi- 
sion between the United States and the territories of Great Bri- 
tain, has gratuitously assumed the character of an adviser, to 
which he was never invited by the parties. 

5. Resolved, That the United States have never, in any man- 
ner, rendered it obligatory upon them to submit to, or acquiesce 
in, such advice; and have no power, without the consent of the 
state of Maine, to agree upon or establish the new line of boun- 
dary thus recommended. 

6. Resolved, That the senate recommend to, and advize the 
president of the United States to open and pursue friendly ne- 
gotiations with his Britannic majesty, for the purpose: 1. Of as- 
certaining with precision that point of the highlands lying due 
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north of the St. Croix river, and north of St. John’s river, which 
is designated in the treaty of peace of 1783 as the north west 
angle of Nova Scotia, and of surveying and marking upon the 
surface of the earth the boundary line between the United States 
and the dominions of Great Britain, which extends from the 
source of the river St. Croix directly north, to the abovemen- 
tioned north west angle of Nova Scotia; thence, along the said 
pighlands, which divide those rivers that empty themselves into 


the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, to the north western most head of Connecticut river. 2. 
Of securing to the United States and their citizens the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the right to the free navigation of the St. 
John’s river throughout its whole course to the Atlantic ocean, 
and granting to his Britannic majesty and his subjects the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of a right of free passage and transit between 
the city of Quebec, in Lower Canada, and the city of St. John’s, 
in the province of New Brunswick, in a direct and convenient 
route through the state of Maine, to be accurately surveyed, 
limited, and defined; provided, that thg express consent of the 
state of Maine to the granting of such free passage and transit 
shall be first had and obtained. 
Wednesday, January 25, 1832. 

The senate proceeded to consider the resolutions submitted 
yesterday by Mr. Sprague; and on his motion, RAs 
" Ordered, That they be referred to the committee on foreign 
relations. ts 

Friday, January 27, 1832. 

The following message was received from the president of the 

United States, by Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 
Washington, 27th Jan. 1832. 
To the senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the resolution of the senate of the 18th 
instant,* | herewith transmit a report of the secretary of state, 
which, together with the letter of his Britannic majesty’s charge 
daffaires, heretofore communicated, demanding the execution 
of the opinion delivered by the sovereign arbiter, contains all the 
information requested by the said resolution, omitting nothing 
that may enabie the senate to give the advice requested by my 
message of the 7th of December last, on the question of carrying 
into effect the opinion of the king of the Netherlands. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

The message and the accompanying documents were read. 

Wednesday, February 8, 1832. 

The following message was received from the president of the 
United States, by Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 

**Wushington, February 3, 1832. 

“To the senate: In addition to the documents relating to the 
settlement of the northeastern boundary of the United States, 
now in possession of the senate, L have just received certain 
proceedings and resolutions of the legislature of the state of 
Maine, on the subject, which are herewith transmitted. 

ANDREW JACKSON.” 

The message was read. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. Sprague, was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be requested to trans- 
mit to the senate the two volumes of maps, and the volume of 
surveys, which were laid before the arbiter under the conven- 
tion of 1827, and which have been returned to the department 
of state; and also map A. 

On motion of Mr. Sprague, 

Ordered, That the message of the 27th of Januarv, transmit- 
ting additional documents respecting the north eastern boundary, 
be referred to the committee on foreign relations; and that the 
following papers, thereby communicated, be printed in confi- 
dence for the use of the senate: 

Mr. Clay to the governor of Maine, December 5, 1825. 

Same to the governor of Maine, January 4, 1826. 

Same to the same, January 29, 1827. 

The governor of Maine to the president of the United States, 
June 20, 1826. 

Mr. Clay to Mr. Vaughan, January 9, 1829. 

Mr. Hamilton to Mr. Vaughan, March 11, 1829. 

Same to the governor of Maine, March 13, 1829. 

Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Vaughan, May 11, 1829. 

Correspondence between the executive of the United States 
andthe British government, and between the executive of the 
United States and the king of the Netherlands. 


Thursday, February 9, 1832. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. Sprague, was consi- 
dered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be requested 
to transmit to the senate the despatch of Mr. Gallatin, transmit- 
ung the convention of September 29, 1827; and to inform the 
senate at what time the said despatch and convention were re- 
ceived at the department of state; and the report, by Daniel 
Rose, of an exploring survey from the Sebois river to the head 
waters of the Penobscot river, made in the year 1829. 

Monday, February 13, 1832. 

The vice-president laid before the senate a communication 
from the secretary of state, transmitting two volumes of maps, a 
volume of surveys, and map A, required by a resolution of the 
senate of the 8thinst. The communication was read. 

Monday, February 20, 1832. 

The following message was received from the president of the 

United States, by Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 


nce 





* This resolution will appear On the legisiative journal, p. 85. 





Washington, 13th February, 1832. 

‘*T'o the senate: I herewith transmit a report from the secre- 
tary of state, containing the information and documents called 
for by a resolution of the senate of the 9th instant. 

“ANDREW JACKSON.” 

The message was read. 

Tuesday, March 20, 1832. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. Holmes, was consi- 
dered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the president be requested to inform the senate 
whether any, and, if any, what, communications have passed 
between the executive department of the government of the 
United States and the executive or legislative department of the 
state of Maine, relative to the north eastern boundary; and whe- 
ther any proposition has been made by either that the boundary 
designated by the king of the Netherlands shall be established 
for a consideration, to be paid to Maine, and if so, what consi- 
deration is proposed, so far as the same may not be inconsistent 
with the public interest. 

Wednesday, March 21, 1832. 

Mr. Tazewell, from the committee on foreign relations, to 
whom were referred the several messages of the president of the 
United States of the 7th and 2Iist of December, 1831, of the 27th 
of January and &th of February, 1832, together with the severat 
documents which accompanied the same; and to whom were 
also referred the motion and resolution submitted to the senate 
by one of the senators from the state of Maine, on the 24th day 
of January last past, submitted the following report: 

That this committee have bestowed upon the several sub- 
jects to them referred, all the attention which their great im- 
portance demanded. At the commencement of their examina- 
tion of these interesting subjects, every member of this com- 
mittee was equally aware that their feelings, as citizens of the 
United States, might very probably mislead any judgment they 
might be disposed to form in regard to the correctness of the 
determination of his majesty the king of the Netherlands, which 
proposes to establish the boundary between the possessions of 
the United States and those ef his majesty the king of Great 
Britain. Every argument which suggested itself to the mimd of 
any member of this committee, to prove the truth and justice 
of the several positions for which the United States have con- 
tended in the course of the discussion of this subject, had al- 
ready been presented by their different agents, and had proved 
unsatisfactory both to Great Britain and to the arbitrator mu- 
tually chosen by the two powers to settle and determine the 
subject of difference between them. This circumstance, of 
itself, was sufficient to warn the committee against confiding 
too implicitly in their own opinions, with regard to a matter 
as to which they were conscious of feeling so deep an interest, 
and to induce them to view the subject as it now exists, rather 
than to consider it as presenting a question still open for discus- 
sion. 

This committee entertain no doubt of the perfect right of the 
United States to refuse to abide by the award of his majesty 
the king of the Netherlands, if the constituted authorities of 
the United States shall thmk that this award is not made within 
the terms or meaning of the submission;-and they are aware 
that many reasons exist which, to the minds of our own citizens 
at least, inay appear strong, to induce the opinion that such is 
the case. But will such arguments satisfy others? and if not, 
what will be the effect of reiecting this award? These are the 


only questions which this committee think it necessary now to 
examme. 


The history of this country will show that the question, what 
is the truc north eastern boundary of the present United States, 
has been often discussed between the different parties interest- 
ed in its decision. ~While France held the territory contigious 
to the former colonies of Great Britain on their nerthern and 
eastern froutier, this question then disturbed the relations of 
these two powers; and it was only settled by the treaty which 
transferred all the dominions of the former,in this quarter, to 
the latter. Not long after that event, the same question was 
revived between Great Britain and her then coiony of Massa- 
chusetts. As the king of Great Britain was at that time the 
sovereign of afl the provinces limited by this boundary, no 
matter where it was established, or how it was run; and as no 
private rights had then been acquired near to the line which was 
ultimately settled by him as the boundary of these provinces, it 
was then of litthe moment to any, where this line was fixed. 
Hence, probably, in establishing the northeastern boundary of 
Massachusetts at that time, but little regard was paid to ac- 
curacy of description or precision of terms, and a line was fixed 
upon, of which the “‘terminus a quo”? was not more certainly 
described than the ‘‘terminus ad quem.’’ Before it became ne 
cessary to ascertain this line with any degree of accuracy, our 
revolution commenced, and the uncertain boundary established 
by the previous acts of the government of Great Britain was re- 
cognised by the treaty of 1783 as the north eastern boundary of 
the United States. 

Thus the old question, what this boundary line was, and 
where it ran, was revived. The settlement of this question 
constituted the subject of the fifth article of the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britian in 1794; and it was suppos- 
ed, by both the parties, to be determined with sufficient accuracy 
by the final decision of the commissioners appointed in pursuance 
of that article. [tis worthy of remark here, that the decision 
of these commissioners differed not lees widely from the po- 
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sitions contended for by each of the two disagreeing paities at 
that time, than does the present determination of his majesty 
the 4 of the Netherlands, from the positions assumed by 
each of the same parties upon this occasion. Yet both the 
United States and Great Britain concurred in adopting the 
decision of these commissioners, although it varied essentially 
from the claim of boundary set up by each of the two powers. 

This decision settled definitively the uncertain “terminus a 
quo”’ the north eastern boundary of the United States was to 
run; and as no difference then existed between the two powers 
as to the course or direction of this line of boundary, the “‘ter- 
minus ad quem” was also supposed to be fixed. Doubts being 
afterwards suggested on the part of Great Britain as to this point, 
it was the purpose of the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent, in 
1814, to remove these doubts, by adopting a mode for settling 
them, similar to that which had been found satisfactory to the 
parties in the previous case. The commissioners appointed by 
the high contracting parties, in pursuance of this 5th article of 
the treaty of Ghent, could neither agree in their opinions, or ef- 
fect any other adjustment of the matter to them referred; there- 
fore, the event contemplated by that article having thus occurred, 
it became necessary, under the provisions of this treaty, that 
the two powers should refer the subject to some friendly so- 
vereign or state, to be named by them for that purpose, who 
should determine the same. His majesty the king of the Ne- 
therlands was the friendly sovereign named by the two high 
contracting parties for this purpose. He having accepted the 
functions of arbitrator so conferred upon him, by his award has 
decided the whole subject. 

The committee have made these statements merely to show 
that the question determined by this award is one of long stand- 
ing, which has been much vexed, and that the points involved 
in it, and necessary to its accurate determination have in some 
degree been changed by the acts of the parties themselves.— 
Under such circumstances, itis not reasonable to expect that 
Great Britian, who bas thus long and often refused her assent 
to the positions taken by the United States in regard to this 
controverted point, will yield a more ready acquiescence in our 
wishes now, than she has hitherto done; especially when she 
sees that her own opinions are sustained, at least in part, by the 
determination of a disinterested arbitrator, mutually selected by 
both the parties. 

Should this prove true, if the United States, on their part, 
refuse to abide by this award, the necessary consequence must 
be, that the pretensions heretofore set up by Great Britain, and 
which are in part rejected by the award, will be revived and in- 
sisted upon by her in their full extent. In what mode, then, 
can the controversy so revived be settied? 

A new negotiation cannot be supposed likely to produce more 
beneficial results than those which have already taken place. 
In the discussions which were had at Ghent, in those carried 
on between the commissioners appointed to determine this 
question of boundary, and in those addressed to his majesty the 
king of the Netherlands, the argument on either side seems to 
have been exhausted. No profitable result, then, ean be ex- 
pected from reviving a discussion in which nothing new can be 
presented on cither side, and in which the rights and interests 
of the parties, whatever these may be, remain as heretofore. 

Besides, previously to entering upon such a negotiation, some- 
thing must be agreed upon in regard to the disputed territory. 
Recent events very plainly show that, without some agreement 
upon this point, border conflicts will inevitably take place be- 
tween the citizens and subjects of the two powers who claim 
this territory; which conflicts must soon produce a general war 
between these powers. What then is to be done with this 
subject of controversy, pending the negotiation instituted to ad- 
just the title to it? : 

A stipulation that it shall remain, as now, unoccupied by 
either party, until the question of right is settled, seems to 
favor the views and policy of Great Britain so decidedly, that 
sucha stipulation would amount in effect to an abandonment of 
claim on our part to the whole subject. No termination favor- 
able to the United States ought to be expected from any ne- 
gotiation which holds out such an inducement to the other 
party for procrastination and delay. The same result is equal- 
ly probable, if each party should be permitted to occupy such 
portion of the’ disputed territory as is allotted to them respec- 


tively under the award, which would be then declared not to- 


be obligatory upon either. In_ the latter case, too, the matter 
would be made of still more difficultadjustment, by reason of the 
rights and interests which the citizens and subjects of each of 
the two parties would acquire in the territory yielded to the oc- 
cupation of the other; and a proposition that one should occupy 
the portion of the territory assigned to it, while the negotiation 
was pending in regard to the right of the other to the remaining 
portion of the same territory, which should not be occupied by 
that other until the question of right was finally determined, 
would be a proposition so wanting in reciprocity, that it ought 
notto be made by any power which pays proper regard to its own 
character. 

Under such circumstances, where negotiation promises to 
yield nothing of good, but one resort remains. To this last re- 
sort, the committee do not understand that even the state 
of Maine itself is willing now to come. But, if the case was 
different, it would present a question worthy of the most grave 
consideration, whether the United States should ever willingly 
involve themselves in war with any power whatever, to main- 
tain an asserted right to territory long disputed, which had 
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been determined not to be theirs by an arbitrator chosen by 
themselves. Although it may perhaps be truly said in this case 
that the United States are not bound by this award, as such’ 
yet it will be considered by all the civilized world as the impar. 
tial opinion of a disinterested judge, upon a question of much 
perplexity and difficulty. Such an opinion would have the ef. 
fect of placing us, (seemingly at least), in the wrong, and 
therefore would greatly impair the moral force the United 
States have always brought into every contest in which they 
have hitherto been involved. 

These considerations have induced this committee to think 
that the policy ofthe U. States will be best consulted by announc- 
ing to Great Britain their willingness to assent to this award. But 
as the boundary which it establishes will probably be found not 
less inconvenient to Great Britain than to the United States, 
and as under the award the navigation of the river Saint John 
and its tributary.streams is not made free and common to both 
parties, this committee are of opinion that it will be advisable 
for the president, in communicating to Great Britain his determi- 
nation to abide by the award, to signify to that power his desire 
to open a new negotiation, for the purpose of settling a more 
convenient boundary between the territories of the two empires 
than that which is so established; and, also, for securing to each 
party the free navigation of the river Saint John and its tribu- 
tary streams, from its mouth to their respective sources. Should 
Great Britain accede to this overture, if, in the course of the 
negotiation, it is found practicable so to do, the president will 
of course avail himself of any and every occasion to obtain 
a boundary more acceptable to the state of Maine than that 
which is established by the determination of his majesty the 
king ofthe Netherlands. 

In regard to the objections urged to this award in the reso- 
lutions which have also been referred to this committee, they 
deem it only necessary to say, that, as the provisions of 
the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent admit the fact that the 
true boundary of the United States, thereby referred to, was 
not then settled, and established a mode whereby this boundary 
might thereafter be ascertained and determined, it cannot be 
admitted that the subsequent settlement of this matter by the 
mode then agreed upon, can properly be considered as a cession 
or transfer to a foreign nation of any portion of the territory or 
inhabitants of any one of the United States. 

If the commissioners appointed to determine this matter had 
concurred in opinion as they did in 1795, although the determi- 
nation might have been, as it then was, in opposition to the 
pretensions set up by each of the disagreeing parties, none can 
believe that their award would not have been held as con- 
clusive as was that referred to, although both these awards 
would have been subject to precisely the same objections which 
are now urged. And so far as the question of authority is con- 
cerned, it would be impossible to show that the umpire had less 
authority over the subject than the disagreeing commissioners 
possessed. In no case can the adjustment of any controversy 
be properly regarded as an abandonment of right in the subject, 
the title to which is contested. In all such eases, the decision 
does nothing more than to determine in which of the two disa- 
greeing parties the right originally was; and neither can properly 
be said to yield to the other that which the decision affirms to 
have always belonged to that other. So that the question re- 
curs—Wil! the United States adopt this award as determining 
which was their original and true boundary? Once admit the 
award to be binding on our faith, and the question of right 
ceases; and even if the award be set aside, the determination 
not to abide by it must never be rested upon the ground that it 
deprives us ef rights which we believe to be ours, but upon the 
ground that it decides matter which was never submitted to 
arbitrament. If the authority to decide the question is admitted, 
the correctness of the decision can never be questioned, except 
by impugning the integrity of the judge, a charge which none 
can prefer or sustain in this case. 

The committee therefore recommend to the senate to adupt 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the senate advise the president to express to 
his majesty the king of the Netherlands the assent of the United 
States to the determination made by him, and consent to the 
execution of the same. 

The report was read 

On motion by Mr. Holmes, 


Ordered, That it be printed in confidence for the use of the 
senate. 


Monday, April 2, 1872. 
The following message was received from the president of the 
United States, by Mr. Donelson, his seeretary: 
Washington, March 29, 1832. 
To the senate: In compliance with the resolution requesting 
the ‘‘president to inform the senate whether any, and, if any, 
what, communications have passed between the executive de- 
partment of the United States and the executive or legislative 
department of the state cf Maine, relative to the north eastern 
boundary; and whether any proposition has been made by either, 
that the boundary designated by the king of. the Netherlands 
shall be established for a consideration to be paid to Maine; and 
if so, what consideration was proposed? so far as the same may 
not be inconsistent with the public interest,’ I transmit, here- 
with a report from the secretary of state. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
The message and the accompanying documents were read. 
On motion by Mr. Holmes, 
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Ordered, That they be printed in confidence for the use of the 


senate. 
Tuesday, June 12, 1832. 

The senate proceeded to consider the resolution reported by 
the committee on foreign relations, on the 2lst of March, on 
the subject of the north eastern boundary. 

A motion was made. by Mr. Holmes to amend the same, by 
inserting after the word “resolved,” the words “‘two-thirdsa of 
the senators present, concurring therein.’ 

And after debate, on motion of Mr. Holmes, 

The senate adjourned. 


Wednesday, June 13, 1832. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 
ported by the committee on foreign relations on the subject of 
the north eastern boundary, together with the amendment pro- 

osed thereto. 

And, after debate, on motion of Mr. Holmes, 

The senate adjourned. 


Thursday, June 14, 1832. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 
ported by the committee on foreign relations on the subject of 
the north eastern boundary, together with the amendment pro- 

sed thereto. 

And, after debate, on motion of Mr. Silsbee, 

The senate adjourned. 

Friday, June 15, 1832. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 
ported by the committee on foreign relations on the subject of the 
north eastern boundary. 

And, after debate, on the motion of Mr. Forsyth,: 

The senate adjourned. 

Saturday, June 16, 1832. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 
ported by the committee on foreign relations on the subject of the 
north eastern boundary, together with the amendment proposed 
thereto. 

On the question to agree to the amendment, to wit: after ‘‘re- 
solved,”’ insert ‘two-thirds of the senators present concurring,” 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 27, nays 17. 

On motion of Mr. Holmes, 

The yeas and nays having been desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Dud- 
ley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, 
Knight, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Webster, 
Wilkins—27. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Chambers, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Smith, Tazewell, Tip- 
ton, Troup, Tyler, White—17. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

A motion was made by Mr. Mangum to amend the resolution 
by striking out all after the word “‘resolved,’’ and inserting ‘“‘that 
the senate advise the president to communicate to his majesty 
the king of the Netherlands that the United States decline to 
‘adopt? the boundary recommended by his majesty as being 
‘suitable’ between the dominions of his Britannic majesty and 
the United States. 

“Resolved, That the senate advise the president to open a new 
negotiation with his Britannic majesty’s government for the as- 
certainment of the boundary between the possessions of the 

United States and those of the king of Great Britain on the 
north eastern frontier.’’ 

Mr. Clayton called for a division of the question. And being 
taken on striking out, it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 
35, nays 8. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Benton, Brown, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, 
Clayton, Dickerson, Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Toinlinson, Waggaman, 
Webster, Wilkins—35. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Bibb, Dudley, Forsyth, Miller, Tazewell, Tipton, Ty- 
ler, White—8. 

The question then recurring on inserting the proposed amend- 
ment— 

On motion of Mr. Holmes, 

The senate adjourned. 


Thursday, June 21, 1832. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 
ported by the committee on foreign relations, on the subject of 
the north eastern boundary, together with the amendments pro- 
posed by Mr. Mangum. ; 
A motion was made by Mr. Ewing to amend the proposed 
amendment, by striking out the words ‘‘that the senare advise 
the president to communicate to his majesty the king of the 
Netherlands that the United States decline to ‘adopt’ the boun- 
ary recommended by his majesty as being ‘suitable,’ between 
the dominions of his Britannic majesty and the United States;” 
and, in lieu thereof to insert “that the senate do not advise a 
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submission to the award of the king of the Netherlands, o¥ con- 
sent to the execution thereof.”’ 

And it was determined in the negative—yeas 20, nays 23, 

On motion by Mr. Grundy, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, 
Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Nau- 
dain, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Web- 
ster—20. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dallas, Dickerson Ellis, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Robin- 
son, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, Wagga- 
man, White, Wilkins—23. 

On motion by Mr. Miller, 

That the original resolution lie on the table: 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 11, nays 33. 

On motion by Mr. Miller, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Johnston, Knight, Miller, 
Prentiss, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Webster—11. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Ewing, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hen- 
dricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, 
Naudain, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, Smith, Sprague, Taze- 
well, ‘Tipton, ‘Troup, Tyler, Waggaman, White, Wilkins—33. 

On motion, by Mr. Webster, ~ 

To amend the proposed amendment, by striking out the first 
clause thereof, and inserting the following: 
‘That having respectfully considered the message of the pre- 
sident of the United States, of December 7, 1831, transmitting 
the opinion of the king of the Netherlands, in relation to the 
north eastern boundary of the United States, for the considera- 
tion of the senate, whether it will advise a submission to that 
opinion, and consent to its execution, the senate is not of opi- 
nion that this is a case in which the senate is called on to express 
any Opinion, or give any advice to the president.”? 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 17, nays 26. 

On motion, by Mr. Webster, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, 
Johnston, Knight, Moore, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster—l7- 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Ewing, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Robinson, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, 
Tipton, Troup, ‘Tyler, White, Wilkins—26. 

On motion, by Mr. Clayton, 





the first clause thereof, the following words: “because, in the 
opinion of the senate, the king of the Netherlands has not de- 
cided the question submitted to him, touching the northern and 
north eastern boundary of the United States.’’ 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 24, nays 14, 

On motion, by Mr. Clayton, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane,@Mangum, Marcy, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins—24. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dickerson, Ellis, Hayne, 
Johnston, King, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Tyler, White—14. 

On motion, by Mr. Chambers, 


out the words, “his majesty the king of the Netherlands,”’ where 
they first occur, and «nserting in lieu thereof, “the British go- 
vernment;’’—and by inserting in the fourth line, after “his ma- 
jesty,’’ the words “‘the king of the Netherlands.’’ 

he motion by Mr. Miller, to postpone the resolution indefi- 
nitely, 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 16, nays 25. 

On motion by Mr. Miller, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Hayne, Johnston, Knight, 
Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Silsbee, Tomlin- 
son, Waggaman, Webster—16. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 


well, Tipton, Tyler, White, Wilkins—25. 
been called for, 





amendment, amended as follows: 


To amend the proposed amendment by inserting, at the end of 


The proposed amendment was further amended, by striking 


Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, 
Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Sprague, Taze- 

A division of the question on the proposed amendment having 


The question was taken on inserting the first clause of the 
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“That the senate advise the president to communicate to the 
British government that the United States decline to ‘adopt’ the 
boundary recommended by his majesty the king of the Nether- 
lands as being ‘suitable’ between the dominious.of his Britannic 
majesty and the United States, because, in the opinion of the 
senate, the king of the Netherlands has not decided the question 
submitted to him, touching the northern and north eastern boun- 
dary of the United States.” 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 21, nays 20. 

On motion by Mr. Mangum, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the members 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Chambers, Clay, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, 
Wilkins—21. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Johnston, 
Knight, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Seymour, 
Tazewell, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, White—20. 

On motion by Mr. Waggaman, 

The senate adjourned. 


Saturday, June 23, 1832. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 
ported by the committee on foreign relations, on the subject of 
the nerth eastern boundary, together with the amendment pro- 
posed thereto; the second member thereof being under consi- 
deration: 

On motion by Mr. Grundy, 

The amendment was amended by inserting at the end thereof 
Stof the United States.’’ 

On motion by Mr. Sprague, 

The amendment was further amended by inserting at the close 
thereof, “‘according to the treaty of peace of 1783.” 

On the question to insert the following member of the propos- 
ed amendment, 

‘“That the senate advise the president to open a new negotia- 
tion with his Britannic majesty’s government for the ascertain- 
ment of the boundary between the possessions of the United 
States and those of the king of Great Britain, on the north east- 
ern frontier of the United States, according to the treaty of 
peace of 1783,” 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 26, nays 16. 

On motion by Mr. Mangum, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Clay, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ellis, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Ruggles, Smith, Sprague, T'azewell, 
Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins—26. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Chambers, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Hayne, Johnston, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Rob- 
bins, Seymour, ‘Tomlinson, Webster—16. 

_ question recurring on the original resolution, as amend- 

e 
A motion was made by Mr. Moore to postpone the same in- 
definitely; and 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 16, nays 29. 

On motion by Mr. Moore, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 

resent: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, 
Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Silsbee, ‘l'omlinson, Webster—16. 

Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Dalias, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Smith, Sprague, ‘Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White, Wil- 
kins—29. 

On motion by Mr. Miller, 

To amend the resolution by inserting after ‘‘Resolved,’’ the 
words *‘two-thirds of the senators present concurring,’’ 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 11, nays 30. 

On motion by Mr. Miller, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bibb, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Miller, Naudain, Robbins, ‘Tomlinson, Webster—11. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dickerson, Dud- 
ley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, 
Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Poindexter, Ro- 
binson, Ruggles, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Ty- 
ler, White, Wilkins—30. 

On the question to agree to the resolution, reported by the 
committee, as amended— 

A division of the question was called for; and being taken on 
agrecing to the first membcr, as follows: 

‘Resolved, That the senate advise the president to communi- 
cate to the British government that the United States decline to 
adopt the boundary recommended by his majesty the king of the 
Netherlands, as being ‘suitable’ between the dominions of his 
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Britannic majesty, and those of the United States; because in the 
opinion of the senate, the king of the Netherlands has not de- 
cided the question submitted to him, touching the northern and 
north eastern boundary of the United States’’— 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 14, nays 30. 

On motion by Mr. Clay, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Dickerson, Ellis, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, 
Kane, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Ruggles, Sprague, Tipton, 
Troup—l4. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Bell; Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, 
Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Johnston, 
King, Knight, Mangum, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Seymour, Smith, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Tyler, Web- 
ster, White, Wilkins—30. 

So the first member was rejected. 

On the question to agree to the second member, as follows: 

‘Resolved, That the senate advise the president to open a new 
negotiation with his Britannic majesty’s government, for the as- 
certainment of the boundary between the possessions of the 
United States and those of the king of Great Britain, on the 
north eastern frontier of the United States, according to the trea- 
ty of peace of 1783,’ 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 23, nays 22. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the aifirmative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, Mar- 
cy, Robinson, Ruggles, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, 
Troup, White, Wilkins—23. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, 
Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Nau- 
dain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, ‘Tomlin- 
son, Tyler, Webster—22. 

So the second member was agreed to. 

Ordered, That the secretary lay this resolution before the pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Mr. Sprague submitted the following resolution, which was 
considered by unanimous consent: 

Resolved, That the senate do not advise a submission to the 
opinion of the sovereign arbiter, in relation to our northern and 
eastern boundary: and do not consent to its execution. 

A motion was made by Mr. Bibb, to amend the same, by strik- 
ing out all after the word ‘‘Resolved,’? and inserting **That, in 
the opinion of the senate, good faith and sound policy require 
the execution of the award made by the king of the Netherlands, 
between the government of the United States and the govern- 
ment of Great Britain.’’ 

And it was determined in the negative—yeas 8, nays 34. 

On motion by Mr. Bibb, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bibb, Dallas, Dudley, Hayne, Miller, Tazewell, Ty- 
ler, White—8. 

Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dicker- 
son, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Frelmghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Sillsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, ‘Troup, Webster, 
Wilkins—34. 

A further amendment having been proposed by Mr. Mangum, 

Mr. Sprague had leave to withdraw the resolution. 


Tuesday, June 26, 1832. 
P be following motion submitted by Mr. Holmes, was cons!- 
ered: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be removed frem the 
journal, proceedings and debates of the senate, in relation to the 
north eastern boundary of the United States. 

Tuesday, July 10, 1832. 

On motion by Mr. Holmes, 

The senate resumed the consideration of his motion of the 
26th of June, to remove the injunction of secrecy from the jour- 
nal, proceedings and debates of the senate, in relation to the 
north eastern boundary of the United States. 

On the question to agree thereto, 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 28, nays 17. 

On motion by Mr. Holmes, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators 
present. 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are: 

Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dicker- 
son, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Grundy, Hayne, Holmes, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Robin- 
son, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Troup, Waggaman, Wilkins 


Those who voted in the negative, are: 

Messrs. Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dudley, Hendricks, John- 
ston, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Smith, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, Webster, White—17. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


END OF VOLUME FORTY-TWO. 
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ADDENDUM TO VOLUME XLII. 














GENERAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


FRIENDS OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 


P ASSEMBLED AT NEW YORK OCTOBER 26, 1831. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 





REPORT ON CHEMISTRY. 

At a general convention of the friends of domestic 
‘industry, assembled at New York, Oct. 26th, 1831. 
>in convention, Oct. 28th, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
‘ report on the subject of chemistry, as connected with 
‘the manufactures and the mechanic arts. 
| Messrs. Isaac Tyson, jr. and Christian Keener, of 
Maryland; Wiiliam Parmenter, of Massachusetts; Ed- 
jward Roberts and Thomas Bakewell, of Pennsylvania, 
‘were accordingly appointed; and, through their 

chairman, beg leave to present the following 

REPORT: 

The committee, in discharge of the duties assigned 
them, report that chemistry, as connected with the 
business of life, may be considered a modern science. 
its early history gives it rather the character of an 
occult art, associated with the visionary theories of 
the alchemist. And for a long period, it was signal- 
ized neither by usefulness nor by dignity. Finally, 
however, the improved state of society, and the pro- 
gress of civilization, excited the genius of a few, 
who, by a series of brilliant discoveries, astonished 
the world; and, by the application of these to ma- 
nufactures and the arts, administered tu the comfort 
and the necessities of mankind. Though long taught 

in the schools as a science, it is only a short period 
since the United States were dependent on foreign 
scountries for every article in this interesting and 
Pimportant department of manufactures. 
Intimately connected with science and the healing 
rt, and essential to other manuiactures, chemistry 
eceived very little or no attention from the epter- 
prise and skill of our country, until the late war. 
hat event suddenly cut off the usual supplies from 
oreign countries. The consequent advance in price 
vas excessive, and the inconvenience sustained by 
that class of manufactures who consumed chemicals, 
nealculable. This state of things gave the first im- 
pulse to chemistry in our country. 
The return of peace, however, brought foreign 
ompetition, which soon threatened to extinguish the 
ofantand yet inexperienced establishments which 
ad crept into existence during the war. The large 
Mportations which, at that period, inundated the 
ountry, caused a reduction in prices, alike ruinous 
fo the importer and his competitor, the American 
manufacturer. 

This depression, however, would have been but 
eMporary, had there been no interference on the 
part of the government. The foreigner would have 

prevailed in the contest—and the market becoming 

Ws, the prices would have been in accordance with 

8 OWn remorseless interests. 

Happily for the nation, and more particalarly for 

fat numerous labouring class who are dependent on 



















chemical manipulations,—and the agriculturist, who 
find in this class a customer instead of a rival;—hap- 
pily also for the other classes of manufacturers which 
owe their existence to chemistry, the tariff act of 
1824 placed the seal upon the policy of the nation, 
By this act, and not until after its passage, was the 
manufacture of chemicals established in the United 
States. 


Until it became the policy of the nation to encour- 
age a domestic supply of chemicals, prices were con- 
stantly fluctuating—were generally high, and often- 
times seized upon for purposes of speculation, to the 
great injury of consumers. Domestic competition 
has caused prices to settle at a minimum rate. The 
manufacturer is now so near the consumer, that his 
wants are anticipated and scarcity is unknown—be- 
cause the raw material, being unlimited in quantity, 
and individual enterprise commensurate with it, the 
demand is seldom allowed to overtake the supply. 
When alum was an article for import, the price was 
generally 74 dollars a cwt. 

During the late war it rose to 18 cents per Ib. 

The price at present is about 32 cents per Ib. 

Copperas was subject to greater fluctuations, vary- 
ing with the vacillating policy of the importer, or 
the foreign manufacturer, or the contrivance of the 
speculator: 

The price was often 7 dollars the cwt. and some- 
times below the cost of importation. During the 
war, it advanced to 17 cents per lb. It now sells for 
24 cents per Ib. 


Epsom salts, which is one of the leading items in 
the chemical department, is an offspring of the tariff 
of 1824. And what is the result of this parental re- 
lation? A mineral which had remained for ages un- 
noticed and even unknown, was dug from hills pre- 
viously considered barren and valueless, and, by an 
admirable process of chemistry, converted into mag- 
nesia and epsom salts, of a quality superior to the 
foreign. But the effect of a protective system is 
more clearly shewn by the following list of prices of 
epsom salts, at the different pericds before and after 
the duty of four cents per lb. was imposed by the 
tariff of 1824. 


In 1820, the price was 11 to 12 cents per Ib. 
ec 
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Those who seriously contend that the duty on fo- 
reign merchandise is a tax on the consumer to the 
full amount of that duty, will here find a case difficult 
to reconcile with their theory: the present price of 
epsom salts being 34, whilst the duty is 4 cents per 
Ib. Nor is this all—the improved manufacture and 
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reduced price of epsom salts,* has very nearly ex- 
cluded the use of the coarse and nauseous article, 
glauber salts; of which Jatter only a small quantity 
is at present made and consumed. 

The usual price of refined saltpetre was about 13 cts. 
per ib. before the tariff of 1824, when a duty of 3 cts. 
per Ib. was laid upon the foreign manufacture, which 
ig its present price. The treasury tables for 1830, 
shew that only 80 dollars worth of it was imported. 

Sulphuric acid was worth 7 cents per |b. previous 
t» 1824—since only 3 and 4 cents. 

The sulphate of quinine, when first manufactured, 
sold at an enormously high price; and its value in 
France was said to be two millions of dollars a year. 
In 1828, it was worth from 7 to 8 dollars the oz. and 
its manufacture was soon after commenced in the 
United States. At the close of 1831, it was selling 
in Baltimore for $14 per oz. but has lately advanced 
to $243, because of the increased cost of the material 
out of which it is made. 

Many other articles shew a similar result, but the 


cases cited will sufficiently illustrate the principle’ 


contended for. It may be safely stated, that the ge- 
neral price of chemical articles is one half less than 
it was before the establishment of their manufacture 
by the protecting tariff of 1824. Hence it would ap- 
pear that one million of dollars per annum have been 
saved to present consumers in the United States, by 
this mew application of domestic industry, talent and 
capital; besides the employment and subsistence of 
a large number of persons, variously engaged in the 
laboratories, or furnishing materials; and the chief 
part of the latter would have remained. as they had 
been for ages, valueless—but on account of the en- 
couragement and protection afforded. 

The large consumption caused by the growing 
wants of our country, if dependent on the laborato- 
ries of Europe, would have either enhanced prices 
or have justified the maintenance of former rates,— 
for; until the business was undertaken in this coun- 
try, the foreign manufacturers seem not to have dis- 
covered how cheap they could work. 

The intimate connection between chemistry and 
the arts of dyeing, bleaching and calico printing; and 
their mutual dependence on each other, need not 
here be insisted on. The importance of the former 
cannot be duly estimated, without taking into view 
the various interests into which it diffuses itself. 

The protection offered to several chemicals has 
not only reduced prices, but almost entirely exclud- 
ed the foreign article, Indeed, as to alum and cop- 
peras, the exclusion seems complete,—for the trea- 
sury tables of 1830 do not shew that one pound 
of either was imported. The prices of many chem- 
ical articles are as low in this country as in Europe; 
but, nevertheless, your committee are of opinion that 
it would be unwise to repeal the existing duties, be- 
cause experience indicates that the foreign competi- 
tor, from a disposition to get rid of his surplus stock, 
aud with the less creditable design of strangling the 
growing establishments which have deprived him of 
a market, will crowd his productions upon us, re- 
gardiess of the calculations which usually govern 
trade,—enduring the present loss with the hope of 
distant gain, which is to be the fruits of victory ob- 
tained in prostrating his rival. 

The chemist asks to be protected from such an 
enemy. Your committee might further illustrate the 
principles they contend for, by a more detailed ex- 
amination of the department referred to them; but 





* One of the numbers of the London Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine for 1828, said—‘*The United States, which 
used to be furnished with epsom salts from this coun- 
try, now have the whole supply from a manufactory 
established in Baltimore—making a purer salt than 
in Europe, and at much less price.” 


in so doing they:would extend this report to an unresa. 
sonable length, and multiply arguments on a questioy, 
which, fortunately for the country, is already settled, 

Besides the articles previously noticed, the chem. 
ical establishments of this country manufacture calo. 
mel, and various other mercurial preparations, glau. 
ber salts, rochelle salts, tartar emetic. ammonia, su. 
phate of quinine, oil of vitriol, tartaric acid, aqua 
fortis, prussian blue, chrome yellow, chrome green, 
nitric acid, muriatic acid, barilla, oxalic acid, chlo. 
ride of lime, chloride of soda, refined saltpetre, re- 
fined borax, refined camphor, acetic acid, acetate of 
lead, nitrate of lead, prussiate of potash, bi-chromate 
of potash;—and the endless developments of the sci. 
ence of chemistry are almost daily adding to the ist, 

It is a highly interesting fact, that nearly all the 
materials used in chemical establishments, are the 
produce of ourcountry. Brimstone, saltpetre, quick. 
silver, cream tartar, and Peruvian bark, are the only 
material exceptions; and it happens, that our con. 
petitors, in manufacturing chemistry, are without do. 
mestic resources for these same excepted materials, 
Both draw their supplies from the same sources, 
Nor is the fact Jess interesting, that the articles used 
in chemical factories, other than the exceptions just 
alluded to, are generally of a character useless, and 
sometimes loathsome. 

Clay is used in the manufacture of alum, iron ore 
and pyrites for copperas; a magnesian mineral for 
magnesia and epsom salts; copper ore, old copper, 
and the scales which occur in the manufacture of 
copper, for blue vitriol. The blood which flows from 
the slaughter house, the horn shavings which are 
swept from the comb-maker’s shop, and the trin- 
mings and scraps of leather, which would otherwise 
encumber the currier, ere all converted into Prussian 
blue, tbe prussiate of potash and ammonia. 

Even the atmosphere we breathe is made subser- 
vieut to the cause, and is converted into merchandise 
by its combination with brimstone, in the formation 
of oil of vitriol and other chemicals. 


Your committee, believing that a more particular 
allusion to a few facts may be useful in causing the 
subject of chemistry to be appreciated, take the oc- 
casion to state, that chrome yellow, as a pigment in 
common use, may be said to be the result of Ameri: 
can chemistry. It was originally discovered native 
in the Uralian mountains, and sold for its weight in 
gold. It was first made artificially in France, by 


Vauquelin, from the chromate of iron, discovered in 


small quantities in the department of Var, in 1797. 
The chromate of iron having been discovered in cop 
siderable quantities near Baltimore, in the state o/ 
Maryland, extensive works were erected for manv- 
facturing it into chrome yellow. The price was firs! 
three dollars per Ib.— but domestic competition, and 
improvements in the process, have caused a gradual 
decline to 35 cents per Ib. 

Some years ago the chemists of the United States 
exported chrome yellow to England, and, for a shor! 
time, fancied that a valuable market was opened for 
them; for the British tariff had not provided for thi 
new article. 

But the British manufacturer, finding his protec 
tion thus encroached on, applied to the beard of trai! 
for relief, and an order in council was immediatel 
passed, subjecting foreign chrome yellow to a duly 
so high as to be prohibitory. 


An act of pariiament was too tedious a process !0 


give relief to a British manufacturer, subject to the 
competition of an American manufacturer. ‘‘Fret 
Trade” was no more the policy of England then, ths 
it is her practice now. . . 

A further evidence of the great resources of thi 


country, as developed by chemistry, is found in ht 
existence of vast masses of alum and copperas o : 


en the Chesapeake bay, near Baltimore. 
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In searching for bituminous coal, of which there 
ere strong indications, this mineral was brought to 
light. It consists of partially decomposed vegetable 
matter, with clay and sand and iron pyrites distri- 
buted through the mass, and the whole covered with 
a bed of iron pyrites. 

This mineral, dug and exposed to the atmosphere, 
undergoes a spontaneous combustion, and gives rise 
to the formation of sulphate of alumine and iron, 
which, lixiviated, only requires evaporation and 
chrystalization. 

Preparations are now being made in Baltimore for 
manufacturing, from this mineral, alum and copperas 
to an extent fully adequate to the wants of the com- 
munity. 

Beds of iron pyrites also exist of great extent in 
the towns of Stafford and Shrewsbury, Vermont,— 
from which the country east of the Alleghany moun- 
tains has been principally supplied with copperas 
for many years. They are worked by two incorpo- 
rated companies, manufacture 2,500,000 Ibs. per 
annum, employ 75 men, consume 3,000 cords wood, 
pay for transportation by wagons, canal, river-craft 
and coasting vessels, $20,000—using considerable 
quantities of lead, iron and gunpowder. 

In the neighborhood of Liberty, in Frederick 
county, Maryland, there exists a copper ore, which, 
besidea being adapted to yielding metallic copper, 
is, by a slight chemical treatment, converted into 
blue vitriol. 


But it would swell this report beyond its proper 
limits were your committee to give in detail the 
history and resources of the manufactures of this 
country. They are able to enumerate thirty che- 
mical establishments in the United States. The 
capital invested in these concerns, according to the 
best estimate that can be made, is 1,158,000 dollars. 
The value of the articles produced may safely be 
put down at one million of dollars, and the number 
of hands employed at 900, and the number depen- 
dent on them for support 4,000. Nearly the whole 
value of chemicals is paid in labor and fuel—the cost 
of most of the materials used being inconsiderable. 

Pot and pearl ashes enter into the composition of 
many chemicals—giving a home market for a large 
quantity of the product of the forest. 

Almost every chemical process requires the aid 
of heat. Immense quantities of fuel are conse- 
quently consumed in the laboratories. One esta- 
blishment in Baltimore requires 4,000 cords of wood 
per annum, besides considerable quantities of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal. 


The total value of fuel consumed in chemical 
operations in this country is estimated at 120,000 
dollars. The benefit accruing to the landed inte- 
rest, by reason of this great demand on the forests 
and mines, and the employment given to the labor- 
ing class, in cutting the wood and mining the coal, 
and in transporting both to these new markets, can- 
not but be appreciated by all reflecting persons. 


The smelters of the lead of our own mines in the 
far west, here find an important ally. Large quan- 
tities of this metal are used in the construction of 
chemical works, and some is consumed in the mani- 
pulations. But your committee forbear to trespass 
upon the duties of the committee appointed on lead 
and its manufactures. 

Your committe have no accurate data by which 
they can learn the quantity of tonnage employed in 
transporting the materials used, and the chemicals 
manufactured from them. 

The sulphur, from the volcanic mountains of an- 
cient Sicily—the quicksilver from Spain—the salt- 
petre from the East Indies—and the Peruvian bark 
from South America—form considerable items in 
our foreign trade, and give no small employment to 
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the shipping interest. But it is the coasting trade 
that receives the chief benefit. 


The chemical establishments are few, compared 
with the number of their customers—and theif 
goods are consequently distributed along the whole 
line of our coast. 

Should any change be made in the existing tariff, 
your committee would suggest some amendmente 
which the new developments of the science havé 
made necessary. 

Sulphate of quinine is manufactured from the 
Peruvian bark, and promotes the important trade 
with the Pacific. 

The consumption in the United States is, in part, 
supplied by the chemists of France, the duty being 
only 15 per cent. If the duty on sulphate of quinine 
were increased, and the bark from which it is ex« 
tracted admitted free of any duty, the entire .con- 
sumption would be derived from our own laborato= 
ries, and the increased trade with Peru would greatly 
benefit the commercial interest. Instead of impori- 
ing the quinine in small bulk, not appreciable as a 
freight, and by a short voyage, and from a country 
that excludes almost every thing American, cotton 
excepted—we would, on the other hand, receive 
from distant Peru the more bulky bark—paying for 
it in household furniture and various other Ameri. 
can manufactures, and even in the quinine itself, ex- 
tracted from the material. 

Saltpetre is one of the most costly articles used 
by the manufacturing chemist. Small quantities of 
very inferior quality, are found in the limestone 
caves of the western states; but the crude material 
is limited, and the refining process costly —therefore 
few are disposed to engage in that business, and 
these few on avery smallscale. There is no inte- 
rest in this country to be benefitted by a duty on 
saltpetre. 

Your committee are of opinion that the following 
articles might safely be admitted free of duty. Some 
of them, if not strictly within the sphere of the pre- 
sent inquiry, indirectly belong to it:—Peruvian bark; 
crude saltpetre; nitrate of soda; quicksilver; crude 
borax; crude camphor; cream tartar; galls; gum 


arabic; gum senegal; gum copal; gum tragacanths 
gum shellac; platina; caoutchouc. 


The time and the occasion is suitable to suggest, 
that many foreign chemicals are only charged with 
the small duty levied on articles not enumerated in 
the tariff. Such of them as interfere with the esta 
blishments of this country, or such as would be pro= 
duced, with a suitable patronage from the govern- 
ment, ought to bear a heavier duty—and such as are 


not adapted to our climate or resources, might be 
declared free of duty. 


And, as there is always a strong temptation, by 
disguising them under a name not found in the law, 
in order to bring them under the ad valorem duty of 
15 per cent. (that being the duty of non-enumerated 
articles), it would be expedient to make all non- epu« 
merated chemicals subject to a much heavier duty. 
Every article would then come in review before the 
country, and each would be either made free of 
duty, or be assigned to its proper place in the scale, 
And specific duties, the committee think, should be 
always preferred to the ad valorem, if practicable, 

Having already named the articles which may, 
without interfering with any domestic manufactur 
ing interest, be exempted from all duty on their im. 
portation, it now becomes proper to furnish a list of 
such as require further legislation, to relieve the 
country from an unnecessary dependence on foreign» 
ers, as follows:—-sulphate of quinine; carbonate of 
magnesia; sugar of lead; nitrate of lead; acetate of 
iron; roll brimstone; all the preparations of mercury; 
sal amoniac; Rochelle salts; soda; solutions of tin; 
verdegris; tartar emetic; chromate of potash; bi-chro- 
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reduced price of epsom salts,* has very nearly ex- 
cluded the use of the coarse and nauseous article, 
glauber salts; of which latter only a small quantity 
is at present made and consumed. 

The usual price of refined saltpetre was about 13 cts. 
per ib. before the tariff of 1824, when a duty of 3 cts. 
per lb. was laid upon the foreign manufacture, which 
is its present price. The treasury tables for 1830, 
shew that only 80 dollars worth of it was imported. 

Sulphuric acid was worth 7 cents per !b. previous 
t» 1824—since only 3 and 4 cents. 

The sulphate of quinine, when first manufactured, 
sold at an enormously high price; and its value in 
France was said to be two millions of dollars a year. 
In 1828, it was worth from 7 to 8 dollars the oz. and 
its manufacture was soon after commenced in the 
United States. At the close of 1831, it was selling 
in Baltimore for $14 per oz. but has lately advanced 
to $24, because of the increased cost of the material 
out of which it is made. 

Many other articles shew a similar result, but the 
cases cited will sufficiently illustrate the principle’ 
contended for. It may be safely stated, that the ge- 
neral price of chemical articles is one half less than 
it was before the establishment of their manufacture 
by the protecting tariff of 1824. Hence it would ap- 
pear that one million of dollars per annum have been 
saved to present consumers in the United States, by 
this mew application of domestic industry, talent and 
capital; besides the employment and subsistence of 
a large number of persons, variously engaged in the 
laboratories, or furnishing materials; and the chief 
part of the latter would have remained. as they had 
been for ages, valueless—but on account of the en- 
couragement and protection afforded. 

The large consumption caused by the growing 
wants of our country, if dependent on the laborato- 
ries of Europe, would have either enhanced prices 
or have justified the maintenance of former rates,— 
for; until the business was undertaken in this coun- 
try, the foreign manufacturers seem not to have dis- 
covered how cheap they could work. 

The intimate connection between chemistry and 
the arts of dyeing, bleaching and calico printing; and 
their mutual dependence on each other, need not 
here be insisted on. The importance of the former 
cannot be duly estimated, without taking into view 
the various interests into which it diffuses itself. 

The protection offered to several chemicals has 
not only reduced prices, but almost entirely exclud- 
ed the foreign article. Indeed, as to alum and cop- 
peras, the exclusion seems complete,—for the trea- 
sury tables of 1830 do not shew that one pound 
of either was imported. The prices of many chem- 
ical articles are as low in this country as in Europe; 
but, nevertheless, your committee are of opinion that 
it would be unwise to repeal the existing duties, be- 
cause experience indicates that the foreign competi- 
tor, from a disposition to get rid of his surplus stock, 
aud with the less creditable design of strangling the 
growing establishments which have deprived him of 
a market, will crowd his productions upon us, re- 
gardiess of the calculations which usually govern 
trade,—enduring the present loss with the hope of 
distant gain, which is to be the fruits of victory ob- 
tained in prostrating his rival. 

The chemist asks to be protected from such an 
enemy. Your committee might further illustrate the 
principles they contend for, by a more detailed ex- 
amination of the department referred to them; but 


ten 





* One of the numbers of the London Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine for 1828, said—‘*The United States, which 
used to be furnished with epsom salts from this coun- 
try, now have the whole supply from a manufactory 
established in Baltimore—making a purer salt than 
in Europe, and at much less price.” 


in so doing they_would extend this report to an unres. 
sonable length, and multiply arguments on a questioy 
which, fortunately for the country, is already settled. 

Besides the articles previously noticed, the chem. 
ical establishments of this country manufacture calo. 
mel, and various other mercurial preparations, gla. 
ber salts, rochelle salts, tartar emetic. ammonia, sy}. 
phate of quinine, oil of vitriol, tartaric acid, aqua 
fortis, prussian blue, chrome yellow, chrome green, 
nitric acid, muriatic acid, barilla, oxalic acid, chlo. 
ride of lime, chloride of soda, refined saltpetre, re. 
fined borax, refined camphor, acetic acid, acetate of 
lead, nitrate of lead, prussiate of potash, bi-chromate 
of potash;—and the endless developments of the sci. 
ence of chemistry are almost daily adding to the list, 

It is a highly interesting fact, that nearly all the 
materials used in chemical establishments, are the 
produce of ourcountry. Brimstone, saltpetre, quick. 
silver, cream tartar, and Peruvian bark, are the only 
material exceptions; and it happens, that our com. 
petitors, in manufacturing chemistry, are without do. 
mestic resources for these same excepted materials, 
Both draw their supplies from the same sources, 
Nor is the fact Jess interesting, that the articles used 
in chemical factories, other than the exceptions just 
alluded to, are generally of a character useless, ani 
sometimes loathsome. 

Clay is used in the manufacture of alum, iron on 
and pyrites for copperas; a magnesian mineral! for 
magnesia and epsom salts; copper ore, old copper, 
and the scales which occur in the manufacture of 
copper, for blue vitriol. The blood which flows from 
the slaughter house, the horn shavings which are 
swept from the combd-maker’s shop, and the trin- 
mings and scraps of leather, which would otherwise 
encumber the currier, ere all converted into Prussian 
blue, tbe prussiate of potash and ammonia. 


Even the atmosphere we breathe is made subser- 


vient to the cause, and is converted into merchandise 


by its combination with brimstone, in the formation 


of oil of vitriol and other chemicals. 


Your committee, believing that a more particular 
allusion to a few facts may be useful in causing the 
subject of chemistry to be appreciated, take the oe. 
casion to state, that chrome yellow, as a pigment in 
common use, may be said to be the result of Ameri: 
can chemistry. It was originally discovered native 
in the Uralian mountains, and sold for its weight in 
gold. It was first made artificially in France, by 
Vauquelin, from the chromate of iron, discovered in 
small quantities in the department of Var, in 1797. 
The chromate of iron having been discovered in con 
siderable quantities near Baltimore, in the state o/ 
Maryland, extensive works were erected for mant- 
facturing itinto chrome yellow. The price was firs! 
three dollars per lb.— but domestic competition, and 
improvements in the process, have caused a gradual 
decline to 35 cents per Ib. 

Some years ago the chemists of the United State 
exported chrome yellow to England, and, for a shor! 
time, fancied that a valuable market was opened [or 
them; for the British tariff had not provided for thi 
new article. 

But the British manufacturer, finding his protec 
tion thus encroached on, applied to the beard of trai! 
for relief, and an order in council was immediatel! 


passed, subjecting foreign chrome yellow to a dulj— 


so high as to be prohibitory. 

An act of parliament was too tedious a process !0 
give relief to a British manufacturer, subject to the 
competition of an American manufacturer. ‘Fret 
Trade” was no more the policy of England then, ths 
it is her practice now. 

A further evidence of the great resources of th! 
country, as developed by chemistry, is found in‘ 


existence of vast masses of alum and copperas oF 


en the Chesapeake bay, near Baltimore. 
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In searching for bituminous coal, of which there 
are strong indications, this mineral was brought to 
light. It consists of partially decomposed vegetable 
matter, with clay and sand and iron pyrites distri- 
buted through the mass, and the whole covered with 
a bed of iron pyrites. 

This mineral, dug and exposed to the atmosphere, 
undergoes a spontaneous combustion, and gives rise 
to the formation of sulphate of alumine and iron, 
which, lixiviated, only requires evaporation and 
chrystalization. 

Preparations are now being made in Baltimore for 
manufacturing, from this mineral, alum and copperas 
to an extent fully adequate to the wants of the com- 
munity. 

Beds of iron pyrites also exist of great extent in 
the towns of Stafford and Shrewsbury, Vermont,— 
from which the country east of the Alleghany moun- 
tains has been principally supplied with copperas 
for many years. They are worked by two incorpo- 
rated companies, manufacture 2,500,000 Ibs. per 
annum, employ 75 men, consume 3,000 cords wood, 
pay for transportation by wagons, canal, river-craft 
and coasting vessels, $20,000—using considerable 
quantities of lead, iron and gunpowder. 

In the neighborhood of Liberty, in Frederick 
county, Maryland, there exists a copper ore, which, 
besides being adapted to yielding metallic copper, 
is, by a slight chemical treatment, converted into 
blue vitriol. 


But it would swell this report beyond its proper 
limits were your committee to give in detail the 
history and resources of the manufactures of this 
country. They are able to enumerate thirty che- 
mical establishments in the United States. The 
capital invested in these concerns, according to the 
best estimate that can be made, is 1,158,000 dollars. 
The value of the articles produced may safely be 
put down at one million of dollars, and the number 
of hands employed at 900, and the number depen- 
dent on them for support 4,000. Nearly the whole 
value of chemicals is paid in labor and fuel—the cost 
of most of the materials used being inconsiderable. 

Pot and pear! ashes enter into the composition of 
many chemicals—giving a home market for a large 
quantity of the product of the forest. 

Almost every chemical process requires the aid 
of heat. Immense quantities of fuel are conse- 
quently consumed in the laboratories. One esta- 
blishment in Baltimore requires 4,000 cords of wood 
per annum, besides considerable quantities of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal. 


The total value of fuel consumed in chemical 
operations in this country is estimated at 120,000 
dollars. The benefit accruing to the landed inte- 
rest, by reason of this great demand on the forests 
and mines, and the employment given to the labor- 
ing class, in cutting the wood and mining the coal, 
and in transporting both to these new markets, can- 
not but be appreciated by all reflecting persons. 


The smelters of the lead of our own mines in the 
far west, here find an important ally. Large quan. 
tities of this metal are used in the construction of 
chemical works, and some is consumed in the mani- 
pulations. But your committee forbear to trespass 
upon the duties of the committee appointed on lead 
and its manufactures. 

Your committe have no accurate data by which 
they can learn the quantity of tonnage employed in 
transporting the materials used, and the chemicals 
manufactured from them. 

The sulphur, from the volcanic mountains of an- 
cient Sicily—the quicksilver from Spain—the salt- 
petre from the East Indies—and the Peruvian bark 
from South America—form considerable items in 
our foreign trade, and give no small employment to 
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the shipping interest. But it is the coasting trade 
that receives the chief benefit. 


The chemical establishments are few, compared 
with the number of their customers—and theif 
goods sre consequently distributed along the whole 
line of our coast. 

Should any change be made in the existing tariff, 
your committee would suggest some amendments 
which the new developments of the science havé 
made necessary. 

Sulphate of quinine is manufactured from the 
Peruvian bark, and promotes the important trade 
with the Pacific. 

The consumption in the United States is, in part, 
supplied by the chemists of France, the duty being 
only 15 per cent. If the duty on sulphate of quinine 
were increased, and the bark from which it is ex= 
tracted admitted free of any duty, the entire -con- 
sumption would be derived from our own laboratos 
ries, and the increased trade with Peru would greatly 
benefit the commercial interest. Instead of import 
ing the quinine in small bulk, not appreciable as a 
freight, and by a short voyage, and from a country 
that excludes almost every thing American, cotton 
excepted—we would, on the other hand, receive 
from distant Peru the more bulky bark—paying for 
it in household furniture and various other Ameri- 
can manufactures, and even in the quinine itself, ex- 
tracted from the material. 

Saltpetre is one of the most costly articles used 
by the manufacturing chemist. Small quantities of 
very inferior quality, are found in the limestone 
caves of the western states; but the crude material 
is limited, and the refining process costly —therefore 
few are disposed to engage in that business, and 
these few on a very small scale. There is no inte- 
rest in this country to be benefitted by a duty on 
saltpetre. 

Your committee are of opinion that the following 
articles might safely be admitted free of duty. Some 
of them, if not strictly within the sphere of the pre- 
sent inquiry, indirectly belong to it:—Peruvian bark} 
crude saltpetre; nitrate of soda; quicksilver; crude 
borax; crude camphor; cream tartar; galls; gum 
arabic; gum senegal; gum copal; gum tragacanth} 
gum shellac; platina; caoutchouc. 

The time and the occasion is suitable to suggest, 
that many foreign chemicals are only charged with 
the small duty levied on articles not enumerated in 
the tariff. Such of them as interfere with the esta. 
blishments of this country, or such as would be pro- 
duced, with a suitable patronage from the govern- 
ment, ought to bear a heavier duty—and such as are 
not adapted to our climate or resources, might be 
declared free of duty. 


And, as there is always a strong temptation, by 
disguising them under a name not found in the law, 
in order to bring them under the ad valorem duty of 
15 per cent. (that being the duty of non-enumerated 
articles), it would be expedient to make all non-enu« 
merated chemicals subject to a much heavier duty. 
Every article would then come in review before the 
country, and each would be either made free of 
duty, or be assigned to its proper place in the scale, 
And specific duties, the committee think, should be 
always preferred to the ad valorem, if practicable, 

Having already named the articles which may, 
without interfering with any domestic manufactur« 
ing interest, be exempted from all duty on their im. 
portation, it now becomes proper to furnish a list of 
such as require further legislation, to relieve the 
country from an unnecessary dependence on foreigns 
ers, as follows:—sulphate of quinine; carbonate of 
magnesia; sugar of lead; nitrate of lead; acetate of 
iron; roll brimstone; all the preparations of mercury, 
sal amoniac; Rochelle salts; soda; solutions of tin; 
verdegris; tartar emetic; chromate of potash; bi-chro- 
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mate of ‘potash; chloride of lime; chloride of soda; 
tartaric acid, chrome yellow, Prussian blue, Prussiate 
of potash, barilla, soda, carbonate of soda, magnesia. 

If congress should determine to abolish the duties 
on imported articles, not coming into competition 
with similar articles made or produced within the 
United States, the labor of the officers of the cus- 
toms would be much diminished—and it is respect- 
fully suggested, whether the contemplated law ought 
not to require these officers to keep a particular and 
separate account, accessible to the public, at each 
custom house, of the quantity and value of all mer- 
chandize imported, whether free of duty or subject 
to specific or ad valorem duties? The statistical in- 
formation thus obtained would be of great impor- 
tance to the manufacturing chemist, as well as to 
every other class of persons. The law might, with 
great propriety, also provide for a more prompt dif- 
fusion of the information thus obtained. Statistical 
facts are valuable in proportion to the promptness 
with which they are known. When delayed, they 
are more a matter of curiosity than of practical 
usefulness. 

A well organized system of statistics would not 
only be a guide to the statesman, enabling him to 
legislate on the intricate subject of trade under- 
standingly, but it would inform the merchant on the 
important matter of consumption and supply, and 
save him from the many errors into which he is 
liable to be led, by reason of his unavoidable igno- 
rance in this particular. Such intelligence often, 
and promptly, communicated, would, in a great mea- 
sure, prevent the occurrence of that scarcity and 
consequent enhancement of price, which so fre- 
quently takes the consumer by surprise: and on the 
other hand, would guard against that excessive glut 
and consequent ruinous reduction of prices, which 
have done more to involve the enterprising merchant 
and injure the manufacturer, than all the foreign 
competition that can be combined against them. 

On behalf of the committee, 

ISAAC TYSON, jun. chairman. 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 

At the convention of the friends of American in- 
dustry, held in New York, in October last, a com- 
mittee was appointed to obtain information and re- 
port on the production and manufacture of cotton. 

This committee was organised by the appointment 
of P. T. Jackson as chairman, and the following sub- 
committees, who were requested to make returns, 
as early as possible, to the chairman, of such facts 
and information as they should obtain on the sub- 
jects submitted by the convention. 

For Maine and New Hampshire, Lloyd W. Wells 
and John Williams. 

For Massachusetts and Vermont, Robert Rogerson 
and P. T. Jackson. 

For Rhode Island, James D’ WVolf, James F. Simmons 
and Charles Jackson. 

For Connecticut, J. H. De Forest. 

For New York, E, B. Shearman, James Wilde and 
Richard P. Hart. 

For New Jersey, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, &c. 
Daniel Holsman and Mark W. Collett. 

For Pennsylvania, Delaware and Tennessee, Lewis 
Waln and Alexander Brackenridge. 

For Maryland and Virginia, Columbus O’ Donnell 
and James W. McCulloh. 

From the returns made by these several commit- 
tees, the annexed report is made up, and is respect- 
fully submitted. P. T. JACKSON, chairman. 

Boston, Feb. 11, 1832. 

REPORT. 

The committee to whom was referred the subject 
of the production and manufacture of cotton, have 
collected, by the aid of members of their body in 
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the several states, the details which are submitted 
in the statements annexed. Circulars were addresg- 
ed to every establishment within the knowledge of 
the committee, and from their replies the facts con- 
tained in their statements have been abstracted. Jt 
will be perceived, that information, collected in this 
manner, must command more implicit confidence 
than any estimates, but that it is liable to important 
omissions. Such are in this instance known to exist. 
In Vermont, returns were obtained only from the 
three western counties. No estimate has been made 
for the other nine, though from their geographical 
advantages, it is probable that considerable manufuc- 
tories are to be found there. In the southern and 
western states, no less than thirty establishments 
have been reported to the committee, but Laving no 
accurate returns from those siates, they have pre- 
ferred to omit them altogether. Some reluctance 
has also been found among the manufacturers in 
g' ing all the details required of them. A great 
}roportion of them have mistaken the intent of the 
question respecting the capital which they employ, 
and returned only that which was invested in fix- 
tures. The committee have not thought it proper to 
alter the amounts so returned, but they will here 
take the opportunity of saying, that so general has 
been this error, that they have no doubt that one- 
fourth to one-third might with propriety be added 
under this head to the total amount. 

Notwithstanding these imperfections, the result of 
their labors is highly satisfactory, developing an 
amount of industry in this manufacture, which ex- 
ceeds the most sanguine expectations of the com- 
mittee. The statements speak for themselves, and 
derived as they are from authentic sources might be 
submitted without comment. A few observations, 
however, appear to the committee to be important. 

From the best information which can be obtained, 
the cotton crop of the United States for the year 
ending October 1, 1831, amounted to t,038,847 bales. 
Of this was 

grown in 

the Atlan 

tic states 486,103 bales of 306 Ibs, 148,747,518 
In the south 

western & 


wetern states 552,744 bales of 413 Ibs, 227,177,784 








Bales 1,038,847 Ibs. 375,925,802 

The amount of cotton consumed in the United 
States, it will be observed, is more than one-fifth of 
the whole cotton crop of the United States. And 
the value of the product, allowing that it is increased 
four fold in the process of manufacture, must be 
four-fifths of that of the cotton erop,and equal in 
value to that of the whole export. Another view is 
more striking. According to Pitkin’s statistics, the 
export of cotton from the United States,so late as 
1819, was only 87,397,645 Ibs. and the whole con- 
sumption of Great Britain the same year was 428,000 
bags. If these figures be correct, our manufactures 
now consume seven-eighths as much as was export- 
ed twelve years ago, and nearly one half as much as 
was then consumed in Great Britain. Nay more, 
they consume one third as much as Great Britain 
does now. Indeed, the progress of the cotton ma- 
nufacture in the United States, under the protective 
policy, is believed to be without a parallel in the 
history of commerce. Soextraordinary did its early 
development appear to British apprebensions, taught 
to consider their own country as possessing a mono- 
poly of science, art, industry and skill, that the fol- 
lowing er was applied by a very intelligent 
writer in Edinburgh to report on this subject, pre- 


sented to congress in 1816. 


‘‘The great extent of the cotton manufacture in 
the United States, stated in the preceding report, ie 
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more like what the sanguine views of the parties had 
contemptated, than what had been actually achieved. 
indeed, it would have been impossible, even in a 
country with an extensive population and establish- 
ed manufacturing habits, to have reared in the time a 
manufacture of the magnitude they mention. But 
whatever prosperity it had attained was put an end 
to by the restoration of peace with England, and 
this, notwithstanding the heavy tax levied on foreign 
cotton goods. That the failure of these attempts, 
however, was not occasioned by any defect in the 
plan or general conduct of the establishments, we 
know from a gentleman who visited the principle 
cotton works in America in 1816. He found the 
machinery in many of them of excellent construc- 
tion; and those who had the charge of them were 
men who had been bred in this country and who 
were possessed of both skill and judgment. But the 
circumstances in the state of America which we have 
mentioned were so adverse to the nature of the un 

dertaking as to render success in the opinion of these 
persons impossible.” 


Fortunately, the predictions of our trans-Atlantic 
friends, like most of the visions of the ph‘losophers 
of free trade, have not been verified by experience. 
The cotton manufacture continued to extend itself, 
and has triumphed over every obstacle. The ex- 
port of cotton from the United States during the 
five years immediately preceding the war averaged 
about 57,000,000 Ibs. and it is evident that the cul- 
ture could not have increased during the continu- 
ance of the war. We have no data whereby to es- 
timate with precision the quantity consumed at home 
previous to the tariff of 1816. it will be a large 
allowance if we compute it at one sixth of the cot- 
ton crop of the United States. This would give 
about 11,000,000 Ibs. It is now 77,000,000 Ibs. an 
increase of six hundred per cent. in sixieen years. 
Let us compare this with the progress of the manu- 
facture in Great Britain, a progress which has justly 
been a theme of national exultation to every writer 
on the subject. The average annual consumption in 
Great Britain from 1781 to 1785 was 10,941,943 lbs. ; 
from 1805 to 1810, 76,601,775 Ibs. giving an increase 
identical with ours, but requiring a period of thirty 
years. It is now estimated in the London Price-Cur- 
rent for January, 1832, at 245,000,000 lbs., an in- 
crease of 220 per cent. in 22 years. Taking the 
same 16 years, from 1816 to 1832, the British in- 
crease was from 93,920,055 ibs. to 245,000,000 or 
160 per cent. against 600 per cent. in this country. 
The greatest increase in any five years since 1790 
in the United Kingdom is 56 per cent. In the United 
States it is 100 per cent. in the last four years, not- 
withstanding the check which the manufacture re- 
ceived in 1828 and 1829. 


We shall be admitted to have fairly proved that 
the progress of the United States in this manufac- 
ture stands unrivalled. It may be attributed to the 
enterprizing spirit, to the industry and ingenuity of 
our countrymen, aided by the immense advantage of 
producing the staple athome. This advantage has 
enabled us to apply the finer kinds of cotton to hea- 
vier fabrics than had before been attempted. It is 
well known that the quality of cotton which is used 
in this country is much finer than that in general use 
in England. And in this lies the fallacy of a com- 
parison of prices of cotton in the two countries, that 
the quality is entirely different. It would bea curi- 
ous iliustration of the doctrine of free trade, if cotton 
should be cheaper in Liverpool than New York, 
under the pressure of town dues and dock dues, 
commissions, duties, and a double rate of freight. 
In fact, cotton of the quality which we require is 
cheaper by about two cents in the pound in this 
country than in England. And the manufacture 
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which has in consequence sprung up, has supplant- 
ed, to a very great extent, articles made either of 
linen or of foreign cotton. It is within the personal 
knowledge of every merchant, conversant with the 
importation of foreign goods, that there was scarcely 
such a thing heard of as British cotton sheetings 
before the manufacture of them was attempted in 
this country. In the year 1787, the cotton used in 
England was for the following purposes: 


Candlewicks, 1,500,000 
Hoisery 1,500,000 
Silk and linen mixtures, 2,000,000 
Fustians, 6 ,000 ,000 
Calicoes and touslins 11,600,000 





Ibs. 22,600,000 


Neither sheetings nor shirtings are mentioned in 
this enumeration.—We were supplied with the cot- 
tons of India and the linens of the North of Europe. 
We have a memorial before us from the manufac- 
tures of cotton in Massachusetts, presented to con- 
gress in 1815, in which a specific or minimum duty 
is prayed for, with the express view of prohibiting 
the importation of all the coarser cotton fabrics 


manufactured beyond the Cape of Good Hope. We 


quote from that memorial: 

“The articles, whose prohibition we pray for, are 
made of very inferior materials, and are manufac- 
tured in a manner calculated to deceive rather than 
to serve the consumer. No part of the produce of 
the United States enters into their composition. 
They are the work of foreign hands on a foreign 
material. Yet are they thrown into this country in 
such abundance, as to threaten the exclusion of its 
more useful and substantial manufactures. They 
injuriously affect the industry, not only of the manu- 
facturing but of the agricultural states, and they 
cause a continual drain of specie. The prohibiting 
their importation, except for exportation, would, 
we apprehend, be attended with salutary effects 
upon the cultivators and manufactures of the staple 
of the south. We discern no particular in which 
their importation for consumption can for a mo- 
ment be thought generally beneficial, unless the re- 
venue they afford, may be so considered. This be- 
ing derived from an ad valorem duty, and the cost 
of the Indian cotton fabrics of the coarser kinds, 
being there very inconsiderable, a small sum pays 
the duty on a large quantity. We are satisfied the 
revenue would be more than compensated for any 
supposed loss, arising from the prohibition of their 
importation, by the increased use and consumption 
in the American manufactories of the articles sub- 
ject to high duties, and necessary in the manufac- 
ture of cotton. Besides, the cherishing these manu- 
factures will be attended with increase of popula- 
tion. There will be more labor and greater earn- 
ings, more consumption, and thus greater contribu- 
tion to the national wealth.” 


This memorial suggested, so far as we know, the 
first idea of a minimum duty on cotton cloth. It 
was prayed for, in express terms, 8s a probibition. 

The wise and patrictic legislature of that year 
granted the prayer of the petitioners, and the con- 
sequences have been infinitely advantageous to the 
prosperity of the country. Our manufacturers have 
been enabled to supply the whole of this vast con- 
tinent with goods of excellent quality made of our 
native cotton. The coarse and flimsy fabrics of the 
east have disappeared. Had not the domestic ma- 
nufacture been thus providentially encouraged by 
the enlightened statesmen of that day, what would 
have been at this moment the condition of the cot- 
ton growing states? 

The cotton crop of the United States 
in 1816 did not exceed 


68,000,000 Ibs. 
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It is now 1,038,847 bales averaging 
861 86-100 lbs., or 

The increase since 1816 being in 
round numbers 

During this same period, the con- 
sumption of Great Britain has in- 

ereased only from 94,000,000 to 

245,000,000 Ibs. or about 

Excess af the increase of produc- 
tion above the increase of the 
wants of our “‘great customer” 150,000,000 lbs, 


This immense increase in the production is awing 
to the extended cultivation of cotton in states where 
it was scarcely grown before. No doubt the price 
of the raw material has very much declined. Ina 
letter now hefore us, from a merchant of very high 
standing to a member of congress dated April 14, 
1816, the price of cotton for the 10 preceding years 
is stated to have been below 15 cents. It is now, 
on the average, about 8 cts. There has been, since 
that periad, a carresponding decline in almost every 
article of trade, ocoasioned probably by the state of 
general peace, and some appreciation of the stand- 
ard or circulating medium. But what would it have 
been without the extension of that manufacture in 
the United States, which has provided a market for 
more than one half of this surplus? 


It will be alleged that the goods made at home 
would have been made in England if the tariff had 
not been passed, and that the price of that part of 
our cotton which is exported is sold at lower prices, 
hecanse Europe cannot afford to buy more than we 
will allow her to pay for by her fabrics. 

To this latter obdjection, it is a sufficient reply, 
that at this very moment we import more than we 
can pay for by our exports. This is proved by the 
extensive shipments of specie, and by the high price 
af exchange on London, 


To the former, we have already replied, that the 
kinds of goods which constitute the staple manufac- 
ture of this country never were made elsewhere at 
all, and your committee firmly believe never can be 
made so advantageously as at home. It will be ob- 
served by statement D, that of the coarse and heavy 
fabrics to which the attention of the manufacturers 
was in the first instance necessarily directed, the 
price had fallen in the 14 years from 1816 to 1830, 
two thirds, while that of the raw material had de- 
clined, notwithstanding the immense increase of 

roduction, only one half. This result is entirely to 
. attributed to the increased skill of the manufac- 
turers, and to competition among themselves. It 
may be affirmed and rigidly proved that this particu- 
lar fabrie can be, at this moment, made at a less 
price in this country than in any other. Of what 
necessity then, it may be asked, is the proteeting 
duty af 83 cents a square yard? We answer, Ist. 
that if the position here advanced be correct, the 
duty so far as these goods are concerned cannot 
operate as a tax, and that the effect of repealing it 
would be to excite a foreign competition, which, 
however ruinous to the importer, who would ulti- 
- mately be driven from the market, would ip the 
meanwhile produce great confusion and distress at 
home. 2d. That the cotton manufacture has doubled 
itself within five years, extending gradually to the 
finer goods, which require more skill and less of the 
raw material, and which consequently are Jess pro- 
tected by the existing system of a minimum duty. 
As competition increases, it may be expected that 
finer and more elaborated textures will be attempt- 
ed. We affirm that the pledges of the manufacturers 
have been fully redeemed by the existing low price 
of coarse goods, the only ones contemplated in the 
enactment of the tariff of 1816, and that the same 
result will follow in fine goods, if the protection now 


376,000,000 
300,000,000 


150,000,000 


extended to them shall be continued. The effect of 
a reduction of duty will be to drive back the capital 
and machinery employed in these upon the coarse 
fabrics, which are already produced to the full ex- 
tent of consumption. It is not with manufacturers 
as with merchants) There is an elasticity about 
commerce which enables it soon to aecommodate it. 
self to any changes in the national policy. If one 
branch of trade becomes unprofitable, others will be 
pursued. The tonnage of the United States has in- 
creased more rapidly since the tariff act of 1824, 
than for an equal number of years preceding it. 
There is reason to believe that the increase of 1831-2 
will be found to have been greater than that of any 
one year since the peace. Any derangements, there- 
fore, in the course of trade, which were produced by 
the tariff, have been adjusted. Our ships and sea- 
men have found advantageous employment in other 
directions. The coasting trade, which Adam Smith 
pronounces to be far the most profitable branch of 
national commerce, has extended itself prodigiously. 
Capital once invested in buildings and machinery can- 
not be withdrawn. The business must be pursued, or 
the ruin is immediate and irretrievable. There is no 
such thing as receding. A duty of six and a quarter 
cents a square yard, the committee admit, would have 
been amply sufficient for the protection of the coarser 
goods, had no other ever been imposed. But ano- 
ther has been imposed, and under the sanction of 
that other, an immense impulse has been given to 
the industry of the country towards the finer fabrics. 
Repeal it now and every spindle will be turned to 
the production of coarser goods, and the result will 
be no less disastrous to the capital employed in the 
one branch than in the other. It may be proposed 
to alter the scale of duties with a view of having 
them bear more lightly on coarse goods. The com- 
mittee believe that such a measure would produce a 
derangement in trade, without any possible advan- 
tage; that it wouid jead to extensive frauds upon the 
revenue, and in its nature could not be effectually 
enforced. 

It was urged, and with great weight, against the 
tariff acts when first proposed, that material changes 
in the policy of nations should be entered into with 
great caution; that a clear case of public expediency 
should be made out; that such changes are always 
attended with individual loss and embarrassment, 
and that government should interfere as seldom as 
possible with the course of individual] trade. These 
arguments your commitiee believe to be just, and 
they apply with a ten-fold force to the vital change 
which is now proposed in the system of the country. 

The committee have turned their attention with 
great interest to the influence of the cotton manufac- 
ture upon the moral habits and character of the op- 
eratives. It is well known, that in the o}d world, no 
class of the working population is more degraded or 
worse educated. In this country, the committe have 
the pleasure to say, none is more respectable and in- 
telligeut, or better educated. In Europe, manufac- 
tures are established in large cities, the business is 
followed from parent to child, and wages are so mi- 
serably low, that few families can be supported with- 
out parochial aid, One consequence of this abject 
poverty is, that children are set to work at a very 
tender age, and have no time allowed for education, 
literary or moral, In the United States manufactures 
are dispersed through the country. The operatives 
are, to a considerable extent, females who come into 
the factories, after having acquired their education, 
who stay there but a few years, and whose liberal 
wages enable them during those few years to lay up 
considerable sums of money. In many factories, the 


proprietors have instituted savings banks, to encour- 
age the economy of the operatives, by enabling them 
to deposit such portions, however small, of their 
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earnings, as they could spare, the proprietors allow- 
jng a moderate rate of interest, and being responst- 
ble for the safety of the capital. In one factory, 
which has made a return on this subject to the com- 
mittee, where the wages amount to about sixty thou- 
sand dollars per anoum, the fund thus laid by has ac- 
cumulated in four years to the sum of twenty-six 
thousand four hundred dollars, or about eleven per 
cent. on the whole amount of wages paid. 

It will be observed that no less than thirty-nine 
thousand females find employment in the cotton fac- 
tories of the United States, whose aggregate wages 
amount to upwards of four millions of dollars annu- 
ally. Thisimmense sum, paid for the wages of fe- 
males, may be considered as so much clear gain to 
the country. Before the establishment of these and 
other domestic manufactures, this labor was almost 
without employment, Daughters are now emphati- 
cally a blessing to the farmer. Many instances have 
occurred within the personal knowledge of indivi- 
duals of this committee, in which the earnings of 
daughters have been scrupulously hoarded to enable 
them to pay off mortgages on the paternal farm. 

In almost all the factories, from which ereturos 
have been received, three months in the year are al- 
lowed to all the children employed, for the purpose 
of education, and in the more considerable ones, 
schools are supported at the expense of the factory, 
at which the children of all the persons employed in 
or dependent upon the establishment are permitted 
to receive regular instruction throughout the year, 
without charge. 

In conclusion, the committee would remark, that 
the number of persons returned as depending upon 
these establishments, gives but a very inadequate 
view of the amount of industry encouraged and re- 
munerated by them. Reed-makers, picker-makers, 
shuttle and bobbin-makers, card-manufacturers, lea- 
ther dressers, paper-makers, and a host of other ar- 
lificers with their families, are as strictly dependent 
upon the cotton factories, and would be as much de- 
prived of bread by the withdrawal of protection, as 
those who are enumerated as residing upon the pre- 
mises,—whilst the farmer, who before was earning 
a scanty subsistence, now finds a market for every 
portion of his surplus produce, and thus acquires a 
revenue beyond his immediate wants, the true source 
of independence and wealth. Noone who has wit- 
nessed the prosperity which visibly extends itself 
around the manufacturing districts, the air of increas- 
ed comfort and improved cultivation, will hesitate to 
attribute it to their influence. Nor are the mecthan- 
ical arts and agricultural industry alone fostered. 
The village steeple is an unfailing companion to the 
water-wheel, and the liberal professions, and all the 
arts which minister to the wants and comforts of 
man, find their best remuneration amidst the popula- 
lion which the enlightened policy of the goverument 
has gathered around it. 

The committee in these remarks have rigidly con- 
fined themselves to the subject assigned to them, that 
of the cotton manufacture. They are fully aware 
that there is no claim for precedence of one branch 
of domestic industry above the rest. The great in- 
terests of iron, woollens, leather, coal, &c. will re- 
ceive attention from their several committees. And, 
after all, the mechanic arts, extending as they do to 
an infinite variety of productions, and spread over 
the whole face of the country, enlivening with their 
industty every town, village and hamlet in the Uni- 
ted States, give food to more individuals, and are 
more essentially dependent upon commercial pro- 
tection, more vitally connected with the American 
System, than any other interest except the main pil- 
lar of national strength, the Agricultural. 

P. T. JACKSON, chairman of the committee. 
Boston, Feb. 11, 1832. 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 


STATEMENT A. 


Cotton mills. 
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$500,000 for the Capital employing the hand looms.——The Cotton 
consumed, 77,757,316 lbs. is 214,882 bales of the average weight of 
341 86-100. 
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8 a) NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


STATEMENT B, 
Muchine shops. 

The consumption of cotton in the United States 
was computed in the New York Price Current to 
have been for the year ending Ist October, 1827, 
103,000 bales. Itis now 214,882 bales,—thus more 
than doubling in four years, The number of spindles 
being now 1,246,503, this rate of increase would re- 
quire upwards of 300,000 spindJes, new machinery, to 
to be built yearly. In addition to this, repairs are con- 
stantly required, and occasionally entire renovation. 

It will, therefore, be an estimate very much within 
the truth, if we assume that the machine shops of 
the United States are capable of turning out 250,000 
spindles per annum. 

We have returns from several of the largest ma- 
chine shops, from which we derive the following es- 
timates for the capital, labor and materials required 
to build these 250,000 spindles, with preparation and 
weaving, including also the gearing of the cotton mills: 

Capital $2,400,000. 

Men employed 3,200, at $7 50 average wages,— 
aggregate $1,348,000. 

Annual value of product $3,500 00. 

They require about 7,776 tons of cast iron. 

“ oe ** 3,200 ** of wrought & steel. 
“ “6 ¢ =§62,400 ‘*chaldrons of sea coal. 
- “ of sheet cards in value $184,320 


™ 6 of paints and oil 48,000 
- se of ash plank and pine 153,000 
- se of soapstone 33,600 
44 4 of hard-ware, files, &c. 240,000 


STATEMENT C. 
Printeries. 

The quantity of cotton goods printed in the United 
States is computed in the Encyclopedia Americana, 
to be not short of 40,000,000 of yards. As, however, 
we have not been able to procure accurate returns 
on this subject, we shall assume that only 25,000,000 
of yards are printed. From accurate returns re- 
ceived from several of the Irrgest establishments, 
printing upwards of 15,000,000 of yards, we have 
prepared the following estimates: 

Capital employed about $1,000,000. 


Men - 950 at $7 00 per week. 
Females ‘ 125 at 250 * 
Boys 06 430 at 1 82 66 


Aggregate wages per annum, $402,965. 


Using 1,300 barrels of flour for sizing. 
“6 2,250 tons of coal. 
és 30,000 cords of wood. 
“ 3,500 gallons of oil. 
as 30,000 Ibs. of gum senegal, Arabic, &c. 
o6 53,110 ** ** sumac. 
“ 10,000 ‘* * Persian & Turkey berries. 
6 819,260 ‘* * madder, 
- 222,670 ‘* ** indigo. 


“6 572,140 “ * logwood. 
“6 32,500 ‘* ‘* copper rollers. 

Other articles, chiefly of American production or 
manufacture, as boiler iron, cast-iron, lime, querci- 
tron bark, pyroligenous acid, and various chemical 
preparations, in value $430,000. 

STATEMENT D 

The following table presents the actual cost of the 
cotton used in the manufacture of yard-wide sheet- 
ings, made of No. 14 yarn, and weighing about 3 
yards to the pound, and also the price received for 
the sheetings. The cost of the cotton, being in eve y 
instance, the price delivered at the factory, and the 
price of the sheetings the nett value at the nearest 
seaport. 5 
1817 cotton 28 cts, sheetings 25 cts. is per lb. of cloth, 

after deducting the cost of the raw material 43 cts. 


1818 “ 32 sé 28 sé sé 46 
1819 os @ * 18 - SS 19 
1320 #47 “ ee 
p82 “es 17% Tt 18 “cc ac $33 


1822 ~ he 18 ” - 32 
1823 aime | “ 15 0 “sg 28 
1824 7, <n 6 


134 6 6s 232 


1825 ** «184 6 ae ee 
iste 3 se iit Pls. 183; 
1827 § (141-5 & Ze UC SC 81 8-6 
1828 s 31245 *6 114 ‘< 6s 204 
is2go 6 s$ et 12 1-2 
1830 11 1668 cle 14 4 
183i 0 a ae. 193 


The cotton used at this factory is of superior quality. 
The last column gives the cost of making with all 
charges, the wear and tear so far as provided against 
by the regular repairs, the interest of the capital em- 
ployed, and the profit. 
STATEMENT E, 
Bleacheries. 

Assuming that one-third of the goods manufactur- 
ed are bleached, which is believed to be not far from 
the truth, the following is an approximated estimate 
of the capital, labor, &c. 

Capital employed $900,000. 

Males about 612, average wages $6 00 per week. 

Females about 126, ** we + Pott 

Aggregate wages $209,814 per annum. 

Starch used 429,625 Ibs. 





Coal 6 19,250 tons. 

Bleaching salts as 520,000 Ibs. 

Oil of vitriol se 535,400 Ibs. 

Lime os 2,500 casks. 

Ashes ts 11,153 cwt. 

Other materials, domestic, value $109,100. 
- - foreign “ 41,025. 

APPENDIX. 


The permanent committee believe that the facts stated below 
may be usefully added to the valuable report of the committee on 


the manufactures of cotton, for a better understanding of the 
whole subject. 
] 


Exports of cotton from the United States. 

In 1791, only 189,316 Ibs. in 1794, 1,601,760 Ibs. 1798, 9,366,005 
lbs. 1800, 17,789,803 lbs. The value of co.ton was first officially 
given for 1802, and we shall commence a general statement with 
that year—abstracted from the treasury tables; the value per Ib. 
is the avarage of the whole, sea island and other. 





Prices of uplands 


Yrs.| Pounds. | Value—$ Cents | in Liverpool in 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 

1806 
1807 

1808 

1809 
1810 
1811 

1912 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1330 


per lb. 





27,501,075 
41,105,623 
38,118,041 
40,383,491 
37,491,282 
66,212,737 
12,064,366 
53,210,225 
93,874,201 
62,186,081} 
28 952,544 
19,399,911] 
17,806 479 
82.998,747 
81,747,116 
85,649,328 
92,471,178 
$7 997,045 
127,860,152 
124,893,405 
144,675 095 
173,723.270 
142,369,663 
176,449,907 
204,535,415 
294,310,115 
210,590,463 
264,837, 186 





298,459,102 


5,250,000 
7,920,000 
7,650,000 
9,445,00U 
8,332,000 
14,232,000 
2,221,000 
8,515,000 
15,108,000 
9,652,000 
3,080,000 
2,324,000 
2,683,000 
17,529,000 
24,106 OLO 
22,628 000 
31,334,258 
21,081,769 
22,308,667 
20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
36,846,649 
25,025,214 
29,359,545 
22,487,229 
26,575,311 








29,674,883 


each of the fol- 
lowing years. 


19 0U09\Jan. 22 pence. 


19,002 
20,000 


Feb. 164 
Dec. 21 


23 003| Dec. 23 


22,002 
21,004 
18,004 


Dec. 19 
Jan. 184 
Dec. 35 


16,000|Dec. 22 


15,009 
15,005 


Feb. 2} 
Feb 15 


14,000!—- 


17,003 


Jan. 213 


15,000\Jan 354 


21,001 
29,004 
26,004 
33,008 


23,009 


17,007 
16.001 


16,006 


11,007 
15,004 


20,008 


12,008 


9,009) - 


Jan. 203 
Dee 173220 
1840224 
* 17 a20 
+ }24al4 
* $2a10 
8 al0 
64a 84 
Tha 9F 
8#a10: 
67a 9 
63a 7 
5a 6 


a7 


10,007) - sie 6 7-8 
10,000} « 6 
9,009| * 





5 1-8a7 1-8 





°° = om * 


were 5 


phiet published by Mr. Carey, a1 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 9 


The columns of prices at Liver 


pool are derived from a late pam- 
id iscorrect. Mr. C. remarks that 


evotton at Liverpool fell 29 per cent from 1818 to 1819; that it fell 
47 percent. in the next year, 1820; that in December 1830 it was 


withm a penny a pound as high as in 1822, 
than in 1827; and he weli calls 1825 the 


in 1830 was higher 
“bubble year.” 


The whvule simply shews the fact, as by reference to the next 


table will mure certainly appear, 


and demand, 


that price depends on supply 


_ The effect cf the enormoes importation of East 
India Cotton in 1818 and 1819, (exceeding the supply from the U. 
States), is Clearly seen, 


(2) 
British imports of cotton. 





Yrs. 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
18u08 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
182i 
1822 
1823 


Oniteu 
States, 
balss. 


€F Por- 


Brazil 


tugai, 
bules. 


E. In- 
dies. 
bales. 


W, In- 
dies, Ec 
bules. 


Total 
No. of 
hags & 

bules. 


Total in lbs 
weight. 





107,494 
106,831 
104.103 
124,274 
124,959 
171,267 

37 672 
135,000 
140,516 
128,192 
95,331 
37,721 
48,000 
201,00U 
166,000 
195,560 
219,950 
212,050 
301,200 
$00. 100 
330,000 
448 O7U 


74,720 
76,247 
48 588 
51,242 
51.034 
15,981 
50,442 
166,107 
149,535 
118,514 
98,714 
137,168 
151,500 
91,200 
124,000 
114,490 
160,200 
125,450) 
179,700 
121,050 
143, 200 
184,070 


8,535 
10,296 
2,661 
1,983 
7,787 
11,409 
12,512 
55,764 
79,382 
14,646 
2,617 
1,421 
13,500 
24,500 
31,' 00 
117,955 
247 300 
178,300 
57,300 
24 7UU 
14 300 
38,65: 


90,654 
45,474 
$6,385 
75,116 
77,678 
81,010 
67,512 
103 511 
92,186 
64,789 
64,563 
73,218 
74,500 
54,900 
44 000 
49,155 
57,850 
31,070 
31,950 
37,250 
40.650 
32,610 


281,383 
258,848 
241,637 
252,.62U 
261.738 
282,667 
168,138 


326,141 
261,215 
249, 503 
287,500 
371,400 
370,000 
477,160 
685, 3K 
547,070) 
570,154 
488,100} 
533, 150}1 
668,400} 1 


77,393 600 
59,929, 990 
70,506,355 
72,229 537 
75,157,550 
86,206,870 
22,676,740 


442,382|117,775,530 
561,173|136,570,735 


91,662,535 
65,027,570 
49,820,530 
59,745,373 
96,720, 370 
94,140 330 


125,152,230 
177,257,375 


5U,735 728 


143,637,325 


28,573,275 
39,797,735 
80,323,795 


The value of the hosiery and small wares shipped 
to the United States is about one-fifth of the whole 
quantity exported, one year with another. 


The export of cotton yarn to the United States in 
1828, was valued at £6,515, in 1823, £261; 1824, 
£2,372; 1825, £1,817; 1826, £871; 1827, £1,515. 


The plain and other cotton goods exported to the United 
States, were as follows. 


PLAIN. OTHER. 
Years. Yards. Value, £ = Yurds. Value, £ 
1823 14,202,580 592,769 24,046,801 951,296 
1824 15,771,618 660.690 26,171,669 1,162,617 
1825 13,222,548 601,325 33,549,124 1,517,770 
1826 9,858,224 404,467 21,446,139 934,445 
1827 17,526,489 687,620 $5,330,320 1,570,335 
1828 10,359,707 404,922 25,840,720 1,207,544 
Total yards exported. 

Years. Plain, Other. Lbs. of yarn, 
1$23 152,134,867 149,631,387 27,378,986 
1824 170,091,384 174,559,749 33,605,510 
1825 158,039,781 178,426,912 32,641,604 
1826 188,159,783 128,897,111 42,179,665 
1827 183,749,186 181,543,618 44,878,774 
1828 189,475,956 173,852,475 50,505,751 


[The preceding statements, 2,3, 4, are derived, 
with the exception of a few items, from Mr. Force’s 
very valuable NarionaL CALENDAR for 1831: we have 
no means of supplying the amounts for 1829, 1830 
and 1831. The facts stated, however, afford many 
subjects for important reflections.] 

. a 

A considerable portion of the British cotton goods 

sent to the United States, are exported to otber 


places. 


The treasury tables do not discriminate be- 


540,976 
821,286 
551,872 
894, 107 
749,254 
741,074 
371,883 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
18¢49 | 
1830 























(3) 
British consumption and export of cotton, and stock on 
hand, al the close of each year given. 


























Cotton | Cotton , Stock : eee a Stuck 

P r d. exportd.\rem'’ng. Yre.| consumed. \export.|rem ng. 

"_ Palte. Boles. Baek Bales. Bales | Bales. 
181¢| 345,000} 30,000 | 76,600 1824 635,401) * 235,300 
1817| 397,000| 22,700 |114,000 1825 564,457 415,500 
1816| 424,000] 60,000 |297,500, 1826 551,453 342,306 
gif] 425,540) 65,800 350,340 | 1827 681,000 446.825 
182% | 488,030] 27,500 |404,730 1828 720,473 404,866 
1821] 486,473] 51,000 |356,300 |/1829 746,147 290.750 
1822] 541,690) 58,700 286,434 [1830 870,218 319,343 
1823| 535656) 39.700 / 383,303 /1881 +245.000 000 a oo 








4 
Real, or declured, value of British exports of cotlon piece 
goods and hosiery and colton yarns, from 1816 to 1828, 
inclusive. 





Value to 
United 
States. 


——« —- —————  —-l lO quae (= 


L. | a i. L. he Sage 
| 


Plain | Other. 


tal 
To 
Cottons. | Goods. 


Hosiery, 
Oc Value. 


Yre Yarn. 








ee -|2,6 8 488} "| 13,072.758 
1817 2,014.131| ~~" | 1.4, 178 021 
386.) ————— 0" |8.,3 85,305) 16,663,179 
18 19) —_ — | 2516 783) | 12,588 293 
1820 | ———} | —— — | 2 8265, 6.43 | —— | 1 3.843.569 
182) | —— —— | —— — | —— —— | 2 307,830) ———— | 13.786 958 
3822) ——_ —— ——— —— | 2,7 0,437 | 14,532,253 
1823/5,884.935 7,095,709| 720.014 2,625,947/1 658,011) 13,75; .658 
1824/6 437,817 8.010.438) 869,336)3.135.396/2,003 024) 18,452.¢87 
1825|6 027.892 8.205.118] 919.787/3 206 .726)2 316,419) 18,359.523 
1826) 4.477.942 5,288 562) 735 497 3,491,336)1,455,100| 14,093,369 
1827/5,763.576 7,184,459) 1,144,552 3,545,578/2,528 578) 17,638,165 
182 |5,623 802 6.859.447\1,165,763'3,595,40511,804,005'}7,244.417 





























* Further returns are not given in the tables; but 
the average may be pretty nearly determined by the 
examples given. t Pounds. 


tween British and other foreign goods exported; but 
nearly all the foreign cotton manufactures shipped 
from the United States, are of British origin. Nan- 
kins are not included in these tables. 


Exports of foreign cotton goods from the United States in 
the years given. 




















Y’rs| Plain, Other. | Hosiery ce wry Total. 

1821) $320,302] $379,710] $2,330] $6,532 | $708,874 
1822} 341,371] 572,626] 17,314) 6.817] 940,128 
1823) 520,506| 206,502] 3$6,881| 24,767 | 788,656 
1824} 608,068|1,544,231| 79,191] 8,474 |2,239,964 
1825 705,339/1,105,252| 46,311] 9,412 |1,866,314 
1826) 682,407/1,032,381| 74,462} -—— |1,789,250 
1827| 495,188] 964,908} 46,788] 63,413 |1,570,298 
1828} 406,623/1,402,103] 44,938) 46,736 1,900,400 
1829] 302,435] 751,871] 42,222) 27,656 |1,124,184 
1830! 475,171] 995,028! 57,104| 58,325 |1,585,528 








The treasury tables have another column for ‘‘all 
other manufactures of cotton paying a duty of 25 per 
cent.” the amount of which is about 50,000 dollars 
a year, and should be added where precision is re- 
quired. 

As very nearly the whole of these goods exported 
were entitled to brawback,—it would appear that 
they either came to a bad market in the United 
States, or were origirally destined fora foreign one, 








(6) 
Exports of American colton manufactures. 

1826 , 1827 1828 1829 1830 
White piece goods| $821,629) 951,001) 887,628| 981,370) 964,196 
Printed do. 68.884) 45.120) 76,012) 145,024) 61,800 
Nankin, « - - 8 903 14,750 5,149 1.878 1,093 
Twist Yarn, &e. 11.135) 11,175) 12,570 3.649] 24,744 
All other, + - 227,574| 137,368) 28,875| 127,336) 266,350 

1,138,125|1,159,414)1 010 232 1,259,15711,318,183 











The preceding shews the real values in the years 
given—1826 is the first year in which the value of 
cotton manufactures is stated. 
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ENGLISH EXPORTS OF COTTON Goons, &c.—1850. 
Statement shewing the weight of yarn in manufactured 


, in 1830. 











goods exported from England, alone 
Yds. 
, No. of 
Description. No- of Yds.\ each| ). 
pt of piece pieces. 
Calicoes, printed 159,432 588! 28 |5,694,021 
Calicoes, plain 190,262,992] 24 |7,927,625 


Cambrics and Muslins| 19,705,623) 20 | 985,281 
Velveteens, velvets, 


cords, &e. 4,999,930) 60 81,682 
Quillings and Ribs 93 857| 60 15,643 
Cotton & linen mixed) 2,097,767) 40 52,444 
Ginghams 1,231,160} 20 | 61,558 
Ticks, checks and 

stripes 491 440] 50 9,829 
Dimities 249,702| 60 4,161 
Damask and diaper 33.294) 36 914 
Nankins 3 471,048} 50 69,423 
Lawns and lences 17,405| 20 870 
Lace 69,603,688] 30 |2,320,122 





Imitation shaw! cloths 
Counterpanes & quilts 


73,080] 12 6,090 
74.648|no.| 74,648 








Shawls aud hdkis 243,536\doz.| 243 536 
‘Tapes, bobbins, &c. 86,684| + 86,684 
Hosiery 346.313) * | 346,313 
Unenumerated | 80,404) 7, |per é stg. 





Total amount of yarn exported in manufactured 


Weight 
of yarn\ 2 4 
ineach.| +4 


4 0)22 676,084 
5 12)\45,583,843 
2 8) 2,463,203 


i) 


CcweRNNWHOK DOTS wuooo 


1,633,640 
140,587 
419,552 
8 153.895 


Nn 


196 580 
33,288 
9,249 
555,384 
870 
580,030 
8 15,325 
522,536 
618,835 
$6,684 
779,204 
864,040 


+ 


xo @ 


an 








goods, 77,272,820 





Exports to United States. 
Cotton yarn 





29,736 Ibs. 


do. thread 220,611 Ibs. 
Printed calicoes 31,505,709 yds. 
Plain do. 12,937,310 yds. 


Cambrics and muslins 
Velveteens, &c. 
Quillings 

Cotton and linen mixed 
Ginghams 

Lawns and lenoes 
Imitation shaw) cloths 
Lace 

Counterpanes and quilts 
Shawls and hdkfs. 
Tapes and bobbins 
Hosiery 
Unenumerated 


Yarn exported. 
United States 


189,120 yds. 
70,022 yds. 
1,825 yds. 
109,047 yds. 
140,288 yds. 
50 yds. 
67,944 yds. 
4,447,526 yds. 
4,457 No. 
13,090 doz 
48,095 doz 
41,778 doz 
L. 23,727 


Ibs. 29,736 


Belgium 7,400,000 
British N. A. 162,000 
Hanse Towns 22,000,000 
india and China 3,400,000 
Naples and Sicily 3,300,000 
Russia 17,500;000 
Sardinia 2,750,000 
‘Trieste, Venice and Austria 2,800,000 
Turkey and Levant 1,800,000 
Printed calicoes exported. 
United States yds. 31,505,709 
Belgium 15,700,000 
Hanse Towns 15,300,000 
India and China 10,000,000 
Mexico 6,600,000 


Portugal and Azores 
Sardinia and Tuscany 
Turkey and Levant 

Plain calicoes exported. 
United States ; y 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Hanse Towns 
India and China 
Mexico 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sardinia 
Turkey 

Nankins exported. 

Hanse Towns 


8,260,000 
22,000,000 
7,400,000 


ds. 12,937,300 
2,117,000 
27,355,000 

Il 388,000 
20,500,000 
20,000,000 
10,500,000 
4,600,000 
20,000,000 
16,800,000 


yds. 2,620,000 


nS Cambrics and muslins exported. 
United States yds. 189,120 
Belgium 1,050,000 
Hanse Towns 2,900,000 
India and China 2,400,000 
Russia 1,533,000 
Turkey and Levant 8,950,000 

Lace exported. 
United States yds. 4,447,526 
Belgium 15,000,000 
British N. A. 3,000,000 
Hanse Towns 36,000,000 
India and China 761 000 
Naples and Sicily 5,244,000 
Sardinia and Tuscany 2,665,000 
Increase in exports, 1830. 

Cotton yarn 5,436,051 Ibs. 
do. thread 169,117 Ibs. 
Printed calicoes 30,548,586 yds 
Plain do, 10,296,444 yds 
Cambrics and muslins 1,946,534 yds 
Ginghams 461,526 yds 
Cotton and linen mixed 474,844 yds 
Nankins 1,684,093 yds 
Lace 30,581,378 yds 
Counterpanes 28,367 No. 
Shawls 78,091 doz 


Consumption of colton goods in England in 1830. 
Bags. Average. ibs. Weekly av. 


American 536,497 335 Ibs. 179,726,495 10,3/7—13 
Brazil 182,926 185 32,926,680 3518-2 
West India 14,149 300 4,244,700 272—5 
Egyptian 43,978 250 5,994,500 461—6 
East India 47,700 330 15,741,000 917—16 


Taken from 30,000 ex-> 
tra stock in hands of ¢ 


dealers and spinners, £27000 290 7,830,000 519—12 
Jauuary, 1830 J 
832,250 246,463,375 16,004—12 
Allowed for loss on spinning, 1 3-4 oz. 
per Ib. 26,967,869 
Total amount spun in England and 
Scotland 219,495,506 Ibs. 
Deduct yarn spun in Scotland 22,924,955 
Total spun in England —————— +9 196,570,55t 
Exported in manufactured goods 77,272,820 Ibs. 
in yarn 62 694,302 
in thread 1,074,931 
Yarn sent to Seotland and Ireland 5,000,000 


Exported in mixed manufactures not enu- 


merated, and consumed iu caudlewiek, 8,000,000 
bands, healds, &c. 


Balance, home consumption and stock  42,528,498—196,570,551 
Cotton consumed in England and Scotland, 1830. 


Bags. Rags. Bags— 1829 
England 746,449—weekly average 14,354—41 12,257 
Scotland 85,810 do. 1,650— 1 1,427 
852,259 16 004—42 13,684 
Weekly increase 1830 -  - 2,320* 
Cc m Eng. 
—a in Eng 196,570,551 Ibs.—In 1829, 164,626,399 Ibs. 
’ 
do. in Scotland do. 22,934,955 do. 19,836,965 
219,495,506 do. 184,463,364 
Increase in 1830, $5,032,112 Ibs. 


cP The gentleman to whom the p-rmsnent commit- 
tee are indebted for this interesting s atcmeni of the par- 
ticular exports of England, observes—‘l have made a 
hasty calculation, and if L am correct, all the English 
cotton goods sent to this country will require only about 
27,000 bales at 335 Ibs. to the bale—and this by adding 
10 per cent. to the weight of the manulactured goods for 
loss in spinning, &c.”’ 
Now let us apply these facts to the business at home. 
Imrorts AND Exports For 1830. 
Imports. Exports Consumption. 
White cotton goods, $2,487.84 $475,171 $2,012,633 


Printed, &e. 4,356,675 995,028 3,361,647 
Hosiery, See. 587,454 57,10% 330,350 
Yarn and Thread, 172,785 58 325 114,460 
All other, 229,375 55,310 174,065 








«$7,634,093 $1.640,.938 $5,993,155 
* Or 120,640 bags in the year. te iia 'Y 












REPORT ON MANUFACTURES OF GLASS. 


The real cost of the cotton goods, so shewn to be con- 
sumed in the United States in the year 1830, according 
to the best evidence that can be obtained (the treasury 
tables) was $5 993,115 
Of which about four-fifths were of 

English manufacture, or the 

worth of 
To make the whole quantity of 

English goods imported in 1830 

required, as above stated, 

9,045,000 Ibs. cotton—one-fifth 

deducted leaves 7,236,000, say 

at 10 cents, 


$4,794,524 


723,600 





$4,070,924 

Then, so far asthe export of cotton to England, ard 
the consumption of English cotton manufactures of the 
U. States, are concerned—we sell to England 723,600 
dollars’ worth, and purchase of her 4,794,524 dollars’ 
worth-—leaving a clear balance in favor of English lator 
in the large sum of $4,070,924, on this account only ! 
And the market for cotton in England, because of our 
consumption of her cotton manutactures, extending to 
no more than $723,000, is less than one-tenth part ot the 
raw cotton consumed in the factories of the United States, 
being nearly 78,000,000 Ibs. But this is not all--about 
one-third of the cotton sent to us from England, made 
up into piece goods, és not of American growth-—as may 
be seen by referring to table (2). 

With these exhibits, we leave the whole subject to the 
reflection of the reader. We receive, at the utmost, 
$723,600 for cotton, and pay, at the least, $4,794,524 
for cottoa goods—-the balance is for the subsistence and 
profit of English laborers, the support of English agri- 
culture, and the payment of English taxes and rates. A 
little while hence, if the domestic manufacture of cotton 
proceeds as it now is going on, nearly the whole of this 
balance will be for the subsistence and profit of American 
Jabor and American agriculture--and there will be a 
surplus of cottons supplied for exportation in a much 
larger amount than this balance—it being clearly mani- 
fest from present exports to foreign places, (probably 
exceeding $1,500,000, in 1831) that certain descriptions 
of our goods are tully competent, because of their cheap- 
ness of price and goodness of quality, to meet like arti- 
cles made in England--as is proved from this fact, that 
the American goods exported in 1830, were pretty nearly 
equal in value to that of all the foretgn cotton goods ex- 

orted by us in that year, the drawbick on the latter 
erie obtained—-and both were sent abroad free of duty, 
to encounter One another in distant markets. 





MANUFACTURE OF CABINET WARE, 

The committee to whom was referred the subject 
of manufacture of cabinet ware, and the materials 
employed in the same, report— 

That from the limited time for making the neces- 
sary inquiries, (as the article is manufactured in al- 
most every part of the United States), they find it 
impossible to offer such a report as might be conclu- 
sive. But from the best information they have been 
able to obtain,—they give the following as the result; 

That from the encouragement already afforded by 
the protecting system, which gives a fair competition 
with the imported article, the latter has been almost 
entirely excluded frum our market. The article is 
now manufactured at 30 per cent. less, than for the 
several years past. 

It is ascertained, from statistical examination, that 

there is manufactured in the U. States 
to the amount of _ $10,000,000 
Foreign materials, on which duty is 


paid 800,000 
Foreign and domestic, on which duty 

is not paid 4,500,000 
Number of men employed 15,000 
Amount paid for labor 4,700,000 


'!The article, has become one of considerable export. 
It is carried in American ships to canton, in China, 


11 


South America and the West Indies. There are also 

a number of vessels, from our principal ports, con- 

ae employed in bringing mahogany to this coun- 
ry. 

It has also become one of the principal articles of 
the manufactures of the country, for the employment 
of vessels in our coasting trade. 

Under the existing duty, the committee are satisfi- 
ed, that this branch of our manufactures will conti- 
nue to be prosecuted to advantage, to all engaged 
therein; as also to the interest of the country at large. 

They therefore hope, that no diminution of the 
present duty may be made, as, under the present 
protection, it affords only a moderate compensation 
to the manufacturer—the domestic competition re- 
ducing profits to the lowest point at which the manu- 
facture can be sustained. Should, however, any re- 
duction be made—the business will be,in a great 
measure, abandoned, because of the want of cer- 
tainty in the market, and that distress ensue to the 
poorer classes of citizens employed, that has already 
been mentioned in the report on the subject of the 
manufacture of hats. Respectfully submitted. 

CLARKSON CROLIUS, chairman, 

New York, November 1, 1831. 





REPORT ON MANUFACTURES OF GLASS. 

The committee on the subject of the manufacture 
of glass, porcelain, and other manufactures of clay, 
in the United States, report: 

That there are twenty-one furnaces, containing one 
hundred and forty pots, for the manufacture of flint- 
glass, located as follows, viz: 

At Boston and its vicinity, 6 furnaces, with 38 pots, 

2 be 


Providence, R. I. 12 
N. York & its vicinity, 3 6 22 
Philadelphia 1 66 6 
Baltimore 2 ss 12 
Pittsburg, Pa. 4 és 82 
Wellsburg *“ 2 “ 12 
Wheeling, Va. 1 6 6 


The committee have received authentic informa. 
tion from two of the most extensive manufactories in 
the vicinity of Boston. These two establishments 
have had in operation for several years past, 4 fur- 
naces with 28 pots. 

They employ a capital of four hundred 

and fifty thousand dollars 

They manufacture annually, flint-glass of 

the value of more than four bundred 


$450,000 


thousand dollars 400,000 
They pay in wages annually, one hun- 

dred and forty thousand dollars 140,000 
They give constant employment to two 

hundred and eighty-four men and 

eighty-five boys. Men and boys $69 
The number of persons subsisted from 

the wages of the workmen employed, 

is fourteen hundred. Persons 1,400 


The annual consumptien of the most important 
materials consumed in the manufacture is as follows, 
viz: 

403 tons or 806,000 Ibs. of lead, from the mines of 

lilinois and Missouri. 


250 do 500,000 Ibs. of pearl ashes, from 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 
750 do sand from the river Delaware. 
1,750 do 652,500 bushels coal, chiefly from Va. 
19,000 do 6,200 cords wood, chiefly from Maine, 
28 do 56,000 lbs. saltpetre, imported. 
200 do _ fire clay, imported. 
100 do of other materials, iron, brass, tin, &e. 


used for trimmings, all manufactured in 
the United States, and amounting annu- 
ally to forty thousand dollars $40,000 
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The tonnage employed by them annually, for the 
transportation of the raw materials and fuel, to the 
factories, is twenty-two thousand five hundred tons, 

Tons 22,500 
And is estimated to be equal to the con- 

stant employment of seven hundred 

and fifty tons, 750 
The tonnage employed for transporting 

the manufactured glass-ware, to the 

various markets in the United States, 

is four thousand eight hundred tons, 

measurement, 4,800 
Estimated to be equal to the constant 

employment of four hundred and fifty 

tons, 450 
The glass-ware annually shipped to fo- 

reign countries amounts to forty-two 

thousand dollars, and employs seven 

hundred tons (measurement) of ship- 

ping, 700 
Equal to the constant employment of 

one vessel of one hundred tons, 100 





Tons 1,300 28,000 

Thus it appears that the two factories employ tran- 
siently twenty-eight thousand tons of shipping, which, 
by an estimate of the length of the voyages coastwise, 
is equal to the constant employment of thirteen kun- 
dred tons of shipping. 

The pots used in these factories being somewhat 
jarger than the average size, and a greater proportion 
of the ware being wrought into articles for cul-glass, 
which, with the cost of trimmings, makes the average 
amount to upwards of fourteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of glass to each pot used, the committee, from 
the best data they could procure, have estimated that 
each of the one hundred and twelve pots at the other 
factories, turns out, annually, about eight thousand 
dollars,—making together the amount of near nine 
hundred thousand dollars annually, Say $900,000 
To which add the product of the two fac- 


tories named, 400,000 





$1,300,000 

Making the total amount of flint glass now made in 
the United States, equal to thirteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

The committee find, from information received, 
that the raw materials used in most of the factories 
is larger in proportion than in the factories named,-— 
because a greater proportion of their wares are of 
the more common and plain kinds, and not intended 
for the higher finish by cutting; while in those named 
the cost of cutting and of trimmings is included. They 
therefore estimate that the whole quantity of mate- 
rials consumed in the twenty-one furnaces is equal to 

1,450 tons or 2,900,000 lbs. of lead. 


900 do. 1,800,000 pearl ashes 
2,600 dv. sand. 
1,000 do. fire-clay. 

100 do. 200,000 Ibs. of saltpetre. 


The wood and coal for fuel, and other materials, 
being in the same proportion between the factories 
named, and the whole now in the United States, the 
transportation by land and by water must be in the 
game proportion also, and employ many thousand 
tons of shippinz, as well as many thousand workmen 
and laborers, in the various branches of business to 
provide the raw materials, and the fuel consumed. 

The consumption of lead alone is one-sixth part of 
al] that is now made in the country. 

The first manufactory of flint-glass, to any consi- 
derable extent, in the United States, was established 
at Pittsburg, in 1812, and the next, near Boston, in 
1816; from these the others have sprung up in rapid 
succession. Previous to the existence of these es- 
tablishments, the country was supplied with flint- 
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glass principally from England, and, although the 
price of glassware was then nearly fifty per cent. 
higher than at the present day, yet, owing to the 
many embarrassments attending the commencement 
of a new manufacture, and the uncertainty of sales 
from a variety of causes, great losses were sustained 
by the proprietors. By the tariff of 1824, the home 
market was secured to the domestic manufacture— 
since which the improvements made in the art, the 
increased skill of the workmen; and the regularity of 
the demand, have enabled the manufacturers to meet 
the present reduced prices, (which are fully one- 
third less than in 1816), and to obtain a fair remu- 
nevation for their investments. The present extent 
of the manufacture of flint glass is nearly equal to 
the consumption of the United States, and may be 
increased to an indefinite amount. The whole im- 
portation of all kinds of glass-ware (other than win- 
dow-glass) in 1830, according to the treasury report, 
was $385,000; of this amount, about $75,000 were 
apothecaries’ vials, bottles and demijohns, and of the 
residue, nearly or quite one-half, it is presumed, 
consisted of fancy articles from France, and com- 
mon tumblers from Germany, leaving about $125,000, 
at the custom house valuation, of English flint-glass- 
ware, an amount scarcely exceeding the exportation 
of American fint-glass-ware in 1831. 


The flint-glass-ware still imported from England 
is principally from New-Castle, and exclusively on 
the English manufacturers’ account, and generally 
in English vessels, consigned to English agents or 
houses here, and uniformly forced upon the Ameri- 
can market at a loss of from 15 to 25 per cent. upon 
the lowest price it can be purchased for with cash, 
by the American merchant, from the English manu- 
facturers; and it is well known that very few, if any, 
and perhaps not asingle order has been sent to Eng- 
land by an American merchant for flint-glass in the 
last three or four years. It is then fair to presume, 
that the glass-ware thus imported is either underva- 
lued in the invoices, to lessen the duties established 
by our laws, or consists of the surplus and refuse 
stock of the English manufacturers on hand, from 
time to time, which is sbipped to this country for 
the purpose of receiving the drawback of the excise 
duty in England, and the bounty, allowed on its ex- 
portation. 


The present duty here is two cents per pound, and 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

The present excise duty in England is forty-nine 
shillings sterling per cwt. and, on exportation, the 
manufacturers receive sixty-one shillings and six 
pence sterling per cwt. making the bounty on expor- 
tation twelve shillings and six pence sterling per 
cwt. or about two and three quarter cents on every 
pound. It might be presumed that the bounty, thus 
allowed on exportation, was in consideration of a 
duty, or excise, imposed on the raw materials; the 
fact however is otherwise—there is no duty in Eng- 
Jand on the raw materials for the composition of 
glass, except upon pot and pearl ashes from this 
country, which does not exceed one quarter of a 
cent per pound of glass. 


The reasons assigned by the English manufactu- 
rers why they should be a'lowed a bounty on expor- 
tation was, that the outlay of capital was oppressively 
burthened by the levy of the excise which was for- 
merly ninety-eight shillings sterling, and the bounty 
formerly allowed twenty-five shillings per cwt. In 
1825 the excise being reduced to forty-nine shillings, 
the bounty allowed over and above a drawback of 
the excise, was also reduced to twelve shillings and 
six pence per cwt. which is a clear and actual bonus 
to the English manufacturers of more than two and 
a half cents on every pound of glass exported, over 
all duties on the raw materials, leaving the real pro- 
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tection to the American manufacturer by the pre- 
sent tariff, only about sixteen per cent. 

It is believed that the American manufacturers are 
satisfied with the existing duty on imported flint- 
glass—but should any alteration be deemed neces- 
sary, they would prefer that the whole duty on plain 
glass should be levied specifically on the weight,— 
which mode would be the fairest, putting at rest any 
question of fraud upon the revenue, and placing the 
American importers upon equal ground with the 
English manufacturers, so far as relates to the 
duties. 


A repeal of the duty on glass, even to the extent 
of the protection now afforded by the tariff, might 
not wholly stop the manufacture of it in this coun- 
try—but a great influx of the foreign article would 
undoubtedly ensue, and by thus overstocking the 
market, cause a very great and general distress 
among the manufacturers, and those possessing but 
limited means would sink under the pressure: and 
the ultimate effect would be, to advance the prices 
of both the foreign and domestic article greatly be- 
yond the present rates, and consequently increase 
the charge to the consumer. 


The committee are aware that there exists in the 
United States several manufactories of green bottles, 
demijohns and apothecaries’ ware and shop furni- 
ture, but they have not been able to procure detailed 
statements of their extent, except from the large 
establishment of Dyott, at Kensington, near Phila- 
delphia. ‘This establishment is on a more exten- 
sive scale than any other of the kind in the United 
States, consisting of four furnaces, melting about 
8,000 Ibs. per day, averaging about twelve hundred 
tons per annum, which is blown into apothecaries’ 
phials, bottles, shop furniture, &c. This glass is 
composed of materials altogether the production of 
the American soil, and about fifteen thousand barrels 
of rosin, from North Carolina, are annually consum- 
ed as fuel, in preference to wood or coal,—from 250 
to 300 men and boys are constantly employed. Pre- 
vious to the late tariff, this establishment struggled 
hard for existence, against foreign competition, 
and was upon the point of being closed,—since its 
enactment, the importation of foreign glass ware of 
this description is nearly suspended: and the prices 
have been reduced fully fifty per cent. and the quality 
of the ware is at least equal, if not superior, to the 
foreign manufacture. It is believed that a reduction 
of the tariff would operate a destruction of this es- 
tablishment, and, after a short time, produce an in- 
crease in the prices of the manufacture, as well as 
throw out of employ a great number of our fellow 
citizens ”’ 


The committee have not been informed of more 
than one manufactory of black glass bottles, carboys 
and demijohns; this is near Boston, employing a 
capital of fifty thousand dollars, and making six 
thousand groce of bottles annually, employing sixty- 
five men and boys, who receive in wages about 
twenty thousand dollars a year, and consuming 
annually, 

50,000 bushels, or 2,000 tons of coal, from Virginia. 


11,000 do 300 do  wood-ashes, from fa- 
milies. 
9,000 do 350 do _ jeached barilla, from 
soap factories. 
1,450 do 50 do marine salt. 
500 casks 200 do lime, from Maine. 
50 do fire clay, imported. 
150 do clay, from N. York. 
75 do sandstone, do 
500 do sand, from the sea- 
shore. 
4,000 crates for packages, from 
Maine. 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURES OF GLASS. 


i$ 


Employing upwards of 4,000 tons of shipping for 
transportation, equal to 450 tons constantly. 
The committee are not advised of more than one 
manufactory of crown window-glass yet in full ope- 


ration in the United States, 


the state of New York. 


and one recently built in 


The New England crown glass manufactory has in 
operation, near Boston, one furnace with six pots, 
Employs a capital of one hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars, $150,000 
Manufactures annually, glass to the amount 

of one hundred thousand dollars, 100,000 
Gives constant employment to fifty-five 

men and ten boys, Men and boys, 65 
Pays annually, as wages, about twenty- 

three thousand dollars, 23,000 


The annual consumption 
as follows, viz: 
200,000 Ibs. 


12,000 do 6 do 
250 casks, or 100 do 


26,000 lbs. or 13 do 
2,000 do 1 do 
80 do 
150 do 
250 do 


900 cords, or 2,700 do 


of materials and fuel is 


or 100 tons pearl ashes, mostly from 


Maine. 

saltpetre, imported. 
lime, from Maine. 

dry soda, imported from 
France. 

refined borax, imported. 
marine salt. 

clay, from Europe. 
sand, from New Jersey. 
wood, from Maine. 


65,000 bush. or 2,600 do coal, from Virginia. 

Employing six thousand tons of shipping for the 
transportation of materials and fuel to the factory, 
equal to the constant employment of three hundred 
and fifty tons. 

The committee are advised of the existence of 
twenty-three manufactories of cylinder window-glass 
in the United States, viz: 

At Chelmsford, Masss. 
Keene, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Wellington, Con. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brownsville, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Wafhington, D. C. 
Wheeling, Va. 
Zanesville, Ohio, 
Moscow, Ohio, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Geneva, Pa. 

itis believed there are several others, but no in- 
formation of their location has been received. 

The committee have not obtained a detailed state- 
ment of the extent of these manufactories of cylin- 
der window-glass, except in the following single in- 
stance: 

At Chelmsford, Mass. one furnace with two 
pots employs a capital of thirty thousand 


pes pees wet NS eet tet beet et et et tet 


dollars, $30,000 
Pays in wages annually to thirty-five men 

in the factory, 10,000 
Manufactures annually, seven thousand 

five hundred boxes of glass, amountingto 37,000 


And consumes annually, 
2,000 cords of wood, as fuel. 
150 tons of sand, from New Jersey. 


50 do pot ashes, from Maine and Vermont. 
25 do _ saltpetre, imported 

75 do lime, from Maine. 

30 do  wood-ashes. 

12 do fire clay, imported. 


The committee have no data to determine whether 
the extent of this factory is a fair average of the 
whole number, many of them are known to be more 
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extensive, but estimating the others by this one, it 
follows that the twenty-three cylinder glass factories 
employs as capital, $€90,000 
Pay annually in wages, 230,000 
Give employment to eight hundred men, Men, 800 
Produce in window-glass, 172,500 boxes, 

or 8,625,000 square feet, amounting in 

value to $851,000 

Thus the whole amount of glass now annually ma- 
nufactured in the United States, is at least of 

Flint glass- ware, 1,300,090 

Glass bottles, phials, apothecaries’ ware, 





demijohns, carboys, &c. 200,000 
Crown window glass, 150,000 
Cylinder window-glass, 851,000 
Making a total of $2,501,000 


The whole number of workmen employed in the 


manufacture of glass must exceed eighteen hun- 
dred, 


1,800 
The amount of wages paid is equal to $600,000 
Subsisting a population of nine thousand 

persons, 9,000 


The committee have not been advised of the ex- 
tent of two or three manufactures of porcelain; these 
are yet in their infancy, and are contending with the 
many obstacles which are consequent to new under- 
takings of this kind) The materials for the compo- 
sition of this article are abundant in the country, and 
many years cannotelapse before it forms an impor- 
tant item of domestic manufacture, nor have they 
been able to collect detailed statements of other ma- 
nufactures from clay; these are very numerous, and 
scattered over the whole country—but their extent, 
the amount of capital or number of hands employed, 
or the aggregate amount of their products, cannot be 
ascertained without great labor and much time, 
which the committee have not been able to devote 
to this branch of their inquiries. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


A. BINNEY, for the committee. 
Boston, February 13, 1832. 





APPENDIX BY THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. F. Lozenz, at Pittsburg, has three glass houses, 
making monthly, at each— 
1,500 boxes window glass, 100 feet each, 
1,000 dollars’ worth of hollow ware, 
Employing 102 hands— 
Consuming annually— 7,000 cords wood, 
700 tons sand, 
1,000 bbls. salt, 
40,000 Ibs. scorch’d salts, 
or potash, 
150,000 bushels coal, 
With ashes, lime, &c. &e. 


Cost for labor about 2,500 dollars a month—‘‘or 
double the amount paid in England, and three times 
the amount paid in Germany, for making the same 
quantity.*” But “glass (green) sells now for about 
one-third to one-half the price that it did during the 
war.” 


Mr. Lorenz also mentions the following glass 
houses in “this vicinity”—at Birmingham, New Ge- 
neva, New Albany, Bridgeport and Perrypolis, one 
each, and two at Williamsport, one of hollow ware, 
making 3,500 dollars’ worth monthly; each of which, 
Mr L. observes, may be estimated as about the same 
in produce as each of his own. And Mr. Bukewell 
estimates the value of the window giass and bottles 
made at, and in the neighborhood of Pittsburg, at 
more than 500,000 dollars a year. 

Another glass factory is reported at Brownsville, 
making about 20,000 dollars worth annually. 


On the whole, it seems quite reasonable to believe, 
that the value of the glass manu- 

factured in the United States, is $3,000,000 

The amount of persons employed, is no. 2,140 

Do do_ subsisted, no. 10,800 

Do wages annually paid, dolls. 720,000 

And this pleasing fact is*manifest— that, while the 
workmen obtain high wages, by which they and their 
families are plentifully and comfortably subsisted, 
there has been a general decline in the selling price 
of glass, as compared with what it was before pro- 
tection was afforded to this interesting manufacture, 
of about 50 per centum. And further, that a lage part 
of the materials used would have had but a small 
value, if any value at all, except because of these 
factories, in many places. 

In the preceding amounts of persons employed or 
subsisted, or wages paid, no regard is had to the very 
numerous individuals employed by, or making profit 
upon the supply or preparation of materials, in the 
transportation of them, by land or water, to the fac- 
tories, or in the carriage of the articles made to the 
markets for them—the vaiue of all which must be 
much larger than the sum paid te workmen employ- 
ed in the manufacture itself—which probably sub- 
sists, directly and indirectly, not less than 25,000 
persons ~ affording for the whole an average annual 
value of 120 dollars each, including, of course, in- 
tcrest on capital earned. 





REPORT ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 

The committee appointed by the convention of the 
friends of domestic industry held in New York in 
the month of October last, to inquire into the con- 
dition of the manufacture of paper in the United 
States, beg leave to report. That in order to arrive 
at a satisfactory result respecting the object of their 
appointment, they took measures as soon as practi- 
cable after the adjournment of the convention by 
sending circulars to the manufacturers of paper in 
different sections of the country, requesting particu- 
lar information on this branch of industry. Wish- 
ing the information to be as ample as possible before 
they submitted their report, they have postponed it 
until longer delay might subject them to the charge 
of carelessness. Notwithstanding the returns re- 
ceived are still very incomplete, they furnish suffi- 
cient data to enable your committee to trace, with 
considerable accuracy, the progress, the present ex- 
tent, and probable value of the manufacture under 
consideration. 

On referring to the treasury reports, it appears 
that the tariff of 1824 did not materially affect the 
amount of importation, and shows that the consump- 
tion of the country was nearly met by our domestic 
establishments. In 1821 the amount imported was 
$58,137, in 1822 $94,739. The documents in posses- 
sion of your committee do not show the amount im- 
ported in 1523, in 1824 it is stated at $113,080 after 
deducting the amountexported. In the six succeed- 
ing years the aggregate amount of importation was 
$1,297,378, and the export $998,672, leaving a ba- 
lance of $295,606, making an average of nearly 
$50 000 for the six years. The committee are in- 
duced to state these particulars merely to show that 
the protecting policy, as embraced in the tariff of 
1824, has not affected this branch of industry to the 
prejudice of any other interest. 

It is gratifying at the same time to contemplate its 
increase and beneficial results, as it enables us to 
supply our wants at a reduced price, and to export 
a considerable amount. The treasury report for 


1830, states the amount for that year at $40,994. 
When the census of 1820 was taken the marshals 
were requested to obtain statistical facts respecting 
the manufactures of this country, and the returns of 
the manufacture of paper present an aggregate 
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amount of $3,140,812, which is probably short of the 
actual value, but your committee are induced to re- 
fer to it as the best evidence on the subject within 
their knowledge. 

From the information received from manufactur- 
ers in different parts of the country, your committee 
are warranted in stating the market value of the 
whole quantity now manufactured in the United 
States at $7,000,000, causing a distribution of wages 
to the amount of $1,200,000, while at the same time 
the price has been reduced from 20 to 25 per cent. 
and the quality improved in about the same propor- 
tion. The raw material (rags) about three-fourths 
of which are of domestic production, has a value 
given to it of at least $3,500,000. It appears to your 
committee, from the particulars elicited, that this 
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branch of industry, although inferior to soine othet's 
in nragnitude, is vastly important in a national point 
of view, and its claims to the protection of govern- 
ment unquestionable. It is shown that since 1820, 
the domestic manufacture has greatly increased, 
while the price has been lessened, and the quality 
improved. The value of the paper consumed being 
retained in the country is an important principle in 
sustaining the currency: the value given to rags being 
$3,500,000 is so much actually collected from the 
streets and added to the wealth of the nation. The 
distribution of upwards of $1,200,000 in wages must 
have a salutary influence on other pursuits, and af- 
ford support to many of our respectable citizens. 
By order of the comtnittee. 


HECTOR CRAIG, chairman: 











apThe publication of the preceding articles, in their present form, has been postponed two or three 
weeks, in the hope of receiving some other report that might fill up the sheet; but as there is no immediate 
prospect of any such report—and, to the desire to give a general circulation to these valuable articles, is 
added a consideration of the inconvenience in the mechanical department because of the occupancy of the 
type, &c. the editor of the Reaisrer has ventured to add the following notices of certain old British laws, 
&c. to shew how great was the desire to prevent the establishment of manufactures in America, and secure 
to the ‘‘mother country” the profits of the labor of our fathers, and keep them as ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” by directing their attention to “such undertakings” as might not be ‘‘detrimental to her 
interests.” AS 1T WAS THEN SO IT 1s NOW: and hence a large portion of the clamor about the tariff, 


Preamble to an act 15 Charles II. [about 1661-2.] 


“And in regard to his majesty’s plantations beyond 
seas, are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of 
this kingdom of England, for the maintaing a greater 
correspondence and kindness between them Anp 
KEEPING THEM IN A FIRMER DEPENDENCE UPON IT; 
and rendering them yet more beneficial and advan- 
tageous unto it in the further employment and in- 
crease of English shipping and seamen, vENT oF 
ENGLISH WOOLLENS AND OTHER MANUFACTURES and 
commodities, rendering the navigation to and from 
the same more safe and cheap, and making ruis 
KINGDOM a staple not only of the commodities of 
these plantations, but also of the commodities of 
other countries and places for the suuplying of them, 
AND IT BEING THE USAGE OF OTHER NATIONS TO KEEP 
THEIR PLANTATION TRADE TO THEMSELVES. Be it en- 
acted,” &¥c. 


But as the colonists rapidly increased in numbers 
and more widely extended their manufactures, Bri- 
tish jealousy was excited, and various complaints 
preferred to the lords commissioners of trade and 
plantations and to parliament, that tbe colonists 
were setting up manufactures injurious to them and 
the parent country. Whereupon the British house 
of commons in 1731, directed the board of trade and 
plantations to make a report, ‘‘with respect to laws 
made, manufactures set up, or trade carried on in 
the calonies, deirimental to the trade manufactures 
or navigation of Great Britain.” In pursuance of 
this order, the board of trade made a reportin which 
it is stated that the following complaints have been 
lately made to this board against some plantation 
laws, viz: “In Massachusetts bay an act was made to 
encourage the manufacture of paper, which law in- 
terferes with the profit made by the British merch ant, 
of paper sent thither.” 


The commissioners further observed—*However, 
the high price of labor, in general, in America, ren- 
dered it impracticable for people there to manufac- 
ture their linen cloth at less than twenty per cent. 
more than the rate in England, or woollen cloth at 


less than fifty per cent. dearer than that which is 
exported from home for sale. It were to be wished 
that some expedient might be fallen upon to direct their 
thoughts from such undertakings, so much the rather, be- 
cause these manufactures, in process of time,may be car- 
ried on in a greater degree, unless an early stop be put 
to their progress by employing them in naval stores! ! 


And add, in reference to certain statements receiv- 
ed from governors of different provinces—*tit is ob- 
servable, that there are more trades carried on and 
manufactures set up in the provinces on the conti- 
nent of America to the northward of Virginia, preju- 
dicial to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain, 
pacticularly in New England, than in any other of the 
British colonies; which is not to be wondered at, for 
their soil, climate and produce being pretty nearly 
the same with ours, they have no staple commodities. 
of their own growth to exchange for our manuface 
tures, which puts them under greater necessity, as 
well as under greater temptations, for providing for 
themselves at home; to which may be added, in the 
charter governments, the little dependence they have 
upon the mother country, and, consequently the less re- 
straint they are under in any matters detrimental to her 
interests. And, therefore,we humbly beg leave to 
repeat and submit to the wisdon of this honorable 
house, the substance of what we formerly proposed 
in our report on the silk, linen and woollen manu- 
factures, herein before recited, namely, whether it 
might not be expedient to give these colonies, pro- 
per encowragements for turning their industry to suck 
manufactures and products as might be of service to 
Great Britain, and more particular to the production 
of all kinds of naval stores.” 


Extraets from, or abstract of, the act of the British par+ 
liament, ef 23 Geo. II, A. D 1750. 


‘‘An act to encourage the importation of pig and 
bar iron from his majesty’s colonies in America, and 
to prevent the erection of any mill or other engine 
for slitting or rolling iron, or any plating forge, to 
work with a tilt hammer; or any furnace for making 
steel in any of the said colonies. 
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_ Whereas the importation of bar iron from his ma- 
jesty’s colonies in America into the port of London, 
and the importation of pig iron from the said colo- 
nies into any port of Great Britain, and the manu- 
facture of such bar and pig iron in Great Britain, 
will be a great advantage not only to the,said colo- 
nies, but also to this kingdom, by furnishing the ma- 
nufacturers of iron with a supply of that useful and 
necessary commodity, and by means thereof large 
sums of money, now annually paid for iron to foreign- 
ers, will be saved to this kingdom, and a greater 
quantity of the woollen and other manufactures of 
Great Britain will be exported to America in ex- 
change for such iron so imported.” 

It is enacted that from and after the 24th day of 
June 1750, ‘the several and respective subsidies,” 
customs, impositions, rates and duties now payable 
‘‘on pig and bar iron made in, and exported from 
his majesty’s colonies in America into Great Britain, 
shall cease, determine, and be no longer paid,— 
‘‘And that pig and bar iron made in his majesty’s co- 
lonies in America, may be further manufactured in this 
kingdom, be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that from and after the twenty-fourth day of 
June, 1750, no mill or other engine for slitting or 
rolling of iron or any plating forge to work with a 
tilt hammer, or any furnace for making steel shall be 
erected, or after such erection, conlinued in any of his 
majesty’s colonies in America,” under penalty of £200 
for every such mill, engine, forge or furnace, Every 
such mill, &c. shall be deemed a common NUISANCE, 
‘‘and the governor, lieutenant governor or command- 
er in-chief of bis majesty’s colonies in America, 
where any such mill, &c. shall be erected or conti- 
nued, shall order or cause every such mill, &c to be 
abated within the space of thirty days next after in- 
formation given and made as aforesaid, and if any 
governor, lieutenant governor, or commander in 
chief shall neglect or refuse so to do, he shall for 
every such offence forfeit £500, and from thence- 
forth be disabled to hold or enjoy any office of trust 
or profit under his majesty, his heirs or successors. 
That from and after the said 24th day of June, every 
governor, lieutenant governor or commander in chief, 
shall forthwith transmit to the commissioners for 
trade and plantations, a certificate under his hand 
and seal of office containing a particular account 
of every mill or engine for slitting or rolling of iron, 
and every plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, 
and every furnace for making steel, at the time of 
the commencement of this act, erected in his colo- 
ny, expressing also in the said certificate such of 
them as are used, and the name or names of the pro- 
prietor or proprietors of each such mill, engine, 
forge or furnace, and the place where each such 
miil, engine, forge or furnace is erected, and the 
number of engines, forges and furnaces in the said 
colony, and if any governor, lieutenant governor or 
commander in chief shall neglect or refuse so to do 
within six months after the said 24th of June, he 
shall be subject to such penalties and forfeitures as 
any governor or lieutenant governor is liable to, for 
any offence committed against this act, to be reco- 
vered in like manner as is by this act directed for 
the same. 

Act of 5 George II. Chap. 22. 

Whereas the art and mystery of making hats in 
Great Britain hath arrived to great perfection, and 
considerable quantities of hats manufactured in this 
kingdom have heretofore been transported to his 


majesty’s plantations or colonies in Ameriea who 
have been wholly supplied with hats from Great 
Britain—and whereas great quantities of hats have of late 
years been made, and the said manufacture is daily in- 
creasing in the British plantations in America, and is 
from thence transported to foreign markets which 
were heretofore supplied from Great Britain, and the 
hat makers in the said plantations take many ap- 
prentices for very small terms, to the discouragement 
of the said trade, and debasing the said manufacture. 
Wherefore for preventing the said ill practices for 
the future and for promoting and encouraging the trade 
of making hats in Great Britain, be it enacted by the 
king’s most excellent majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons, in this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and after 
the 29th day of September, in the year of our Lord 
1732, no hats or felts whatsoever, dyed or undyed, 
finished or unfinished, shall be shipt, loaden or put 
on board any ship or vessel in any place or parts 
within any of the British plantations, upon any pre- 
text whatsoever, by any person or persons whatso- 
ever, and also that no hats or felts, either dyed or 
undyed, finished or unfinished, shall be loaden upon 
any horse, cart or other carriage to the intent or 
purpose to be exported, transported, shipt off, car- 
ried or conveyed out of any of the said British plan- 
tations to any other of the British plantations, or 
any other place whatsoever, by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever. [Penalty for each offence £500. | 


Sec. 7. And it is hereby further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that no person residing in any 
of his majesty’s plantations in America shall from 
and after the said 29th day of September, 1732, make 
or cause to be made any felt or hat of or with any 
wool or stuff whatsoever, unless he shall have first 
served as an apprentice in the trade or art of felt 
making, during the space of seven years, at least— 
neither shall any felt maker or hat maker in any of 
the said plantations employ, retain, or set to work, 
in the said art or trade, any person as a journeyman 
or hired servant other than such as shall have law- 
fully served an apprenticeship in the said trade for 
the space of seven years; nor shall any felt maker or 
hat maker in any of the said plantations have, take, 
or keep above the number of two apprentices at one 
time, or take any apprentice for any less term than 
seven years, upon pain to forfeit and pay the sum of 
£5 for every month that he shall continue offending, 
&e. &c. 


Charles II.—Chap. 7. 


Be it enacted, and it is hereby enacted, that from 
and after the five and twentieth day of March, 1664, 
no commodity of the growth, production or manu- 
facture of Europe, shall be imported into any land, 
island, plantation, colony, territory, or place, to his 
majesty belonging, or which shall hereafter belong 
unto, or be in the possession of his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, in Asia, Africa or America (Tangier 
only excepted), but what shall be bona fide, and with- 
out fraud, be laden and shipped in England, Wales, 
or the town of Berwick on Tweed, and in English 
built shipping, or which were bona fide bought before 
the first day of Oct. 1662, and had such certificate 
thereof as is directed in one act passed the Jast ses- 
sion of this present parliament, entitled, ‘‘an act for 
preventing frauds and regulating abuses in his ma- 
jesty’s customs, &c. &c. &. 
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In convention of the Friends of Domestic Industry 
Assembled at New York, Oct. 26, 1831. 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare a memorial to congress, enforcing 
the propriety of continuing the protection of our domestic industry,—whatever reduction of 
duties may be expedient on articles not conflicting with that industry. 

Referred to a committee of one from each state—Mr. Wingate, of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Richards, of Vermont, Mr. A H. Everett, of Massachusetts, (chairman) Mr. Cozzens, of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Sherwood, of Connecticut, Mr. Buel, of New York, Mr. Darcey, of New- 
Jersey, Mr. Hemphill, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Dupont, of Delaware, Mr. Tiernan, of Marlyland, 
and Mr. Green, of Ohio. 
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Marcu 26, 1882. 

Referred to the committee on manufactures. 

Boston, March 19, 1832. 
Six: I have the honor to send you, enclosed, a 
memorial to congress, prepared by order of a con- 
vention held at New York in October last, which 
you would oblige me by presenting to the house of 

representatives. 

Lam, with great respect, sir, your very obedient 


servant, A. H. EVERETT. 
Hon. Andrew Stevenson, speaker of the house of reps. 


To the honorable the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled. 
The memorial of a convention of friends of domes- 


tic industry assembled at New York, on the 25th 
of October last, 


RESPECTFULLY SHOWETH: 

That, having been deputed by a large number of 
their fellow citizens in all parts of the country to 
meet together, and adopt such measures as might 
appear suitable for the encouragement of domestic 
industry, they have deemed it their duty to address 
themselves to your honorable body, and to state 
their views upon the economical condition and po- 
licy of the country. Belonging, for the most part, 
to a class of the people whose interests are di- 
rectly involved in the measures that may be taken 
by the government in regard to this subject, their 
opinions are in general the results of their own ex- 
perience; and they venture to solicit for them the at- 
tention which may be due from enlightened legisla- 
tors to the observations and conclusions of practical 
men. 

The leading object of your memorialists, in the 
present communication, is to pray your honorable 
body to continue the duties on imported foreign ar- 
ticles which were intended for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures, whatever reduction it may be 
foand expedient to make in the duties on such im- 
ported foreign articles as do not enter into com- 
petition with the products of our own industry.— 
The crisis ip the financial situation of the govern- 
- ment, which will be the effect of the approaching 

extinction of the public debt, will render it practi- 
cable, and consequently proper, to reduce, very con- 
siderably, the amount of the revenue; but, your me- 
morialists believe that this reduction may be made, 
and that regard for the welfare of the country im- 
periously requires that it should be made, without 
infringing on the principle of protection. In support 
of this opinion, they respectfully submit the follow- 
ing suggestions. 

Your memorialists are aware that it has been 
some times questioned, whether the government of 


the United States possesses, under the constitution, 
the right of imposing duties on foreign imported 
articles for the purpose of protecting domestic ma- 
nufactures; but they deem it unnecessary to en- 
ter at large at present.upon the discussion of this 
point. Their views respecting it are fully stated in 
their address to the people of the United States, to 
which they respectfully solicit your attention.— 
They consider it as well established, by the facts 
and arguments contained in that address, that the 
protection of domestic industry, by the imposition 
of duties on foreign articles, which are or may 
be abundantly produced in this country, was one of 
the main objects which the people of the United 
States had im view in forming and adopting the 
federal constitution; that the constitution expressly 
confers upon the government the power of laying 
duties at discretion for any purpose which they 
may deem conducive to the general welfare, and 
particularly for that of regulating commerce; that 
the language of the preamble of the fitst revenue 
act, and the uniform practice of the government ever 


since, prove that the powers conferred by the eon- 
stitution were understood by tne framers of that in- 


strument, and by all their distinguished successors 
in the administration, and in ecngress, up to the pre- 
sent day, to include that of imposing duties on im- 
ported foreign articles for the purpose of proteéting 
domestic industry. The correctness of these opini- 
ons is also admitted by many of the most intelligent 
and enlightened of those persons who doubt the ex- 
pediency of the protecting policy. Of the very res- 
pectable assembly of delegates from this class of the 
citizens who met at Philadelphia last year, a large 
portion were so fully satisfied of the constitutionali- 
ty of this policy, that it is understood that they were 
prepared to retire from the convention rather than 
give their assent to any expression of a contrary 
opinion. The memorial of your honorable body, 
which has been submitted by a committee of that 
convention, waives any objection on that ground; 
and some of the ablest writers in opposition to the 
protecting policy, have recently declared their de- 
cided belief in its constitutionality, which is thus 
confirmed, toa very great extent, by the strongest of 
ail arguments—the assent of persons having an ad- 
verse interest. Under these circumstances, your 
memorialists cannot regard the constitutional right 
of the government to impose duties on imported fo- 
reign articles for the protection of domestic indus- 
try, as a doubtful question; nor, if it were; would 
they wish to add any thing on this occasion to the 
expression of their views upon this subject contain- 
ed in the address to the people. Without dwelling 


on this topic, they proceed, therefore, at once to 
offer some considerations in support of the expedi- 
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ency of the protecting policy, and in answer to the 
objections that are urged against it. 

Tn restricting themselves to this division of the 
subject, your memorialists are well aware that they 
still have before them a topic much too vast to be 
treated satisfactorally within the limits that are as- 
signed by usage to an exposition of this description. 
They can only hope to touch very briefly upon some 
of the most important general principles connected 
with the inquiry. A minute investigation of details 
would carry them too far, and would also be, as they 
conceive, irrelevant to the present purpose. The 
settlement of the precise form in which the protect- 
ing principle, if maintained, is to be applied, belongs 
toa different order of researches, into which at pre- 
sent, your memorialists have no occasion or dispo- 
sition to enter. These points will naturally be re-, 
gulated, from time to time, as circumstances may 
require, by the wisdom of successive legislatures. 
The great question which now engages the attention 
of the country, is simply this: Shall the government 
maintain or abandon the protecting principle? This 
must be decided on large and gencral views of the 
past history, the present situation, and the future 
prospects of the union. It is not exclusively, as 
some suppose, a question of the actual and possible 
prices of articles, although the effect of protecting 
duties or prices, is no doubt included in the inquiry. 
It involves, besides, a consideration of the causes 
that promote the welfare of nations, by determining 
their progress in population, civilization and politi- 
cal power, as well as mere wealth. It has indeed 
been one of the errors of the opponents of the pro- 
tecting policy, that they have looked too directly 
and exclusively at the supposed effect of this policy 
on prices; although, in regard to these, they are, as 
your memorialists conceive, entirely mistaken, and 
have not sufficiently regarded its operation on the 
great and permanent interests of the people, consi- 
dered as acommunity. It is to these that your me- 
morialists propose, st present, more particularly to 
request your attention. 

The great object of a protecting policy, is the en- 
couragement of domestic industry in all its great 
branches, agriculture and commerce, as well as ma- 
nufactures. Its direct and immediate application 
varies according to the geographical characteristics 
and peculiar circumstances under which it is appli- 
ed. In this country, it was deemed important forty 
years ago to protect the culture of cotton, by a duty 
of three cents a pound on the foreign article, and to 
encourage our own navigation by discriminating 
tonnage and light duties, amounting to a dollar a ton 
on foreign ships. Whatever may be the product or 
branch of industry which is the immediate object of 
protection in the first instance, it confers, in its ge- 
neral results, an equal and common benefit upon 
the whole community, because the extension of in- 
dustry in one of itsd epartments, naturally creates a 
corresponding extension in all the rest. Under the 
present circumstances of the country, manufactures 
and the agricultural products that are employed in 
them, such 2s wool, iron, hemp and flax, are regard- 
ed as among the proper objects of the protecting 
policy, and in most discussions of the subject for 
practical purposes, the inquiry turns upon the ex- 
pediency of protecting and encouraging domestic 
manufactures by duties on the corresponding foreign 
articles. It is generally acknowledged alike by the 
friends and the opponents of the protecting policy, 
that our domestic manufactures would not flourish, 
or even exist, without protection. If they could, 
the protecting duty would be nugatory and merely 
nominal, as that on cotton in factis. Whenever the 
protection is real and operative, it is of course ne- 
cessary to the existence of the manufacture. The 
question of the expediency of protection, resolves 
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itself, therefore, into the question of the advantage 
of possessing domestic manufactures. It is admit- 
ted that we cannot possess manufactures and the be- 
nefits they bring with them, without protecting du- 
ties; and, in order to be able to judge whether the 
protecting policy be expedient or not, we must in- 
quire what advantages the ccuntry will derive from 
possessing manufactures. By comparing these with 
the sacrifices, if any, imposed by the protecting po- 
licy, it will be easy tosee whether the expected be- 
nefit is worth what it costs. 

It may be proper to remark here, that the neces- 
sity of Jegislative protection to the prosperity and 
even existence of our manufactures, is not the re- 
sult of any deficiency in this country of natural ad- 
vantages for the prosecution of this branch of in- 
dustry. No community perhaps on the globe is, in. 
this respect, bettersituated than the United States of 
America. The vast extent of our territory, stretch- 
ing as it does through a great many different cli- 
mates, furnishes an inexhaustible supply of ma- 
terials of every description, the boundless abun- 
dance and variety of which we are ourselves scarce- 
ly beginning to realise. Forty years ago, it was 
not known that cotton would grow in any part of 
our soil; it now forms the staple product of six 
states, besides the territory of Florida, and supplies, 
in addition to our own demand, two-thirds of all 
that is used in other countries. It is only since its 
cession to the United States, in 1803, that the soil of 
Louisiana has been turned to account for the pro- 
duction of sugar. It already furnishes, under the 
encouragement of a judicious protecting duty, an 
annual product of sixty million pounds, and bids 
fair, at no distant period, to supply the whole con- 
sumption of the union. Within a very few years, 
we have discovered the gold mines of North Carolina 
and Georgia,—have begun to appreciate the great 
value of those of lead in the Upper, Mississippi, and 
have brought into use the still more precious trea- 
sure of our coals. Silk is becoming very fast an 
object of attention. Such, in short, is the richness 
and variety of our natural products, that hardly any 
considerable manufacture can be named, for which 
we do not possess the principal materials within our- 
selves. Next to an abundant supply of materials, 
the most important requisite for success in manu- 
factures, is an easy communication by means of 
water courses, roads and accessible harbors between; 
the different sections of the same country, and with 
foreign parts. Here, again, our situation is unri- 
valled. _In no region of equal extent; are the facili- 
ties for intercourse by land and water so abundant, 
Our sea coast of fifteen hundred miles, with the bays 
and rivers that indent it, lays open the interior as 
far back as the mountains, to the access of foreign 
and internal trade. Beyond the mountains, again, 
the magnificent chain of lakes and rivers that ex- 
tends, with its countless ramifications, from the gulf 
of St. Lawrence to that of Mexico, seems, if we look 
only at the natural means of communication, to bring 
them almost to the door of every citizen. To these, 
we may already add the numerous canals that do 
so much honor to the enterprise of several of the 
states, and ina pretty near prospect, the rail roads, 
of which the results are so extraordinary, that we 
can hardly yet trust ourselves to calculate on them, 
although we see them realised before oureyes. In 
the last and principal requisite for success in Manue. 
factures which is to be found in the intellectual and 
moral qualities of the people, the United States may 
fairly claim at least an equality with other countries. 
It would, in fact, be doing injustice to our intelligent 
and enterprising Citizens, not to admit that, as a 
community, they have shown a peculiar aptitude 
for making discoveries and improvements in the me- 
chanical arts. The world owes to them a large pro-~ 
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portion of the remarkable inventions of the last half 
century, of which the cotton-gin, the steam-boat, 
the nail and card machines, are only the most pro- 
minent among hundreds of others ofiess note. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the moral qualities that 
distinguish our population—their general upright- 
ness in dealing, steady industry in pursuit of their 
respective callings. and habitual practice of all the 
domestic virtues, eminently qualify them to turn 
their natural and intellectual advantages to the.best 
account: while the transcendant blessing of our ex- 
cellent political institutions, by securing to every 
citizen the full and unmolested enjoyment of the fruits 
of his labor, and opening the whole field of wealth 
and distinction to his honorable ambition, supplies 
the motive to exertion, without which the happiest 
natural gifts are often permitted to rest unused. We 
should prove ourselves ungrateful to the Bounteous 
Giver of all these blessings, not to perceive in them 
a combination of advantages, physical and moral, 
for the prosecution of every department of labor, 
including all tbe liberal and mechanical arts in the 
widest comprehension of the terms, such as has 
rarely, if ever, fallen to the lot of any other people. 

Your memorialists have deemed it not irrelevant 
to the present purpose, to dwell a }iltle upon the 
great natural advantages possessed by the United 
States for the prosecution of all the branches of in- 
dustry, and especially manufactures, inasmuch as it 
would be impolitic and unavailing to attempt to 
encourage, by legislative protection, pursuits which 
were interdicted by the nature of the soil or climate, 
or the character of the people. Such, however, is 
not the case. It is not owing to the absence of 
natural advantages for the prosecution of manufac- 
tures, that this branch of industry requires at pre- 
sent to be fostered and secured from foreign compe- 
tition by legislative protection. Various circum- 
stances in the past history of the United States, 
which are too familiarly known to call for more 
than a passing allusion on this occasion, have na- 
turally led to this result. It was a part of the old 
colonial system to prohibit the colonies altogether 
from engaging in manufactures. Even lord Chat- 
ham, the political friend of America, and, in many 
respects,a more enlightened and liberal statesman 
than many of his contemporaries, declared in open 
parliament, that, if he could help it, there should 
not be a hob-nail manufactured in America. This 
continued till the war of independence. The pe- 
riod of exhaustion, poverty, political imbecility, and 
partial confusion which followed the peace, was not 
very favorable to the formation of economical es- 
tablishments of any kind. Scarcely had the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution introduced some de- 
gree of confidence, and the continuance of peace 
permitted the accumulation of a moderate capital, 
when the breaking out of the war in Europe, threw 
into the hands of our merchants the carrying trade 
of the world, and thus offered an irresistible bounty 
on the investment of capital in commerce. It ac- 
cordingly took that direction almost exclusively, 
and with great profit to the country, until the com- 
mencement of the commercial restrictions in 1807. 
These, and the war with England which succeeded, 
diverted capital from commerce, and threw it into 
the channel of manufactures, which accordingly 
sprung up and flourished with great vigor. It thus 
apeeere that, from the period of the first settlement 
of the country till the commencement of the late difli- 
culties with England, there was always some par- 
ticular cause in operation, the effect of which was 
adverse to the establishment of manufactures. The 
impulse which was given to them by these difficul- 
ties, was again checked for a time, by the return of 
peace, and the importation of the flood of British 
products which were thrown in for this express pur- 


pose. Ithas since recovered itself, and, with the aid 
of the protection afforded by the aid of the succes- 
sive tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828, has been gra- 
dually and regularly gaining strength. No particu- 
lar obstacle now opposes the development of this 
branch of industry, which, on the other hand, is 
favored by the present state of foreign commerce, 
and the payment of the public debt. Under these 
circumstances, new manufacturing establishments 
are forming, flourishing and populous villages are 
rising in various quarters; the fairest prospects of 
future prosperity are opening upon us: but all this 
admirable creation is still in infancy. These young 
establishments cannot yet contend with the praetised 
skill and accumulated capital of European industry, 
still less, with the tremendous fluctuations to which 
the state of that industry is subject. It is admitted 
by all, as your memorialists have already remarked, 
that, without protection, our manufactures cannot 
exist. It is the object of the opponents of the pro- 
tecting policy, by gradually withdrawing this pro- 
tection, to bring them by a slow process, with as 
little injury as possible to vested interests, to destruc- 
lion. Excepting, as far as this is accomplished, the 
repealof the protecting duties would work no change 
in the condition of the country. It would neither 
increase the sales of agricultural produce in foreign 
countries, the importation of foreign manufactures 
from abroad, nor the amount of navigation employed 
in bringing them home. Is it desirable that the ex- 
isting manufacturing establishments of the country 
should be destroyed, and the present prospects of 
future progress in this branch of industry blasted? 
What is the operation of domestic manufactures on 
the wealth, population and general prosperity of a 
country? Is it favorable, injurious, or simply indif- 
ferent? If favorable, is there any thing in the ope- 
ration of the protecting policy which tends to coun- 
teract their good results, and to what extent? These 
are the questions which appear to your memorialists 
to be the leading ones in the present inquiry, and 
which they will now briefly attempt to resolve. 

The time has been, and it is nota very remote one, 
when the question, whether the operation of domes- 
tic manufactures is or is not injurious, would have 
been readily answered by many persons in this coun- 
try in the affirmative. They were habitually viewed 
with distrust, as likely to exercise a pernicious in- 
fluence on the morals of the persons employed in 
them. In the earlier discussions of the protecting 
policy in congress, and up to the period immediate- 
ly preceding the war, this was the argument princi- 
pally urged in opposition to it, and it was urged with 
peculiar zeal by the representatives of the eastern 
states. Experience has since corrected this error, 
and has shown that, in well-managed manufacturing 
establishments, the only ones which can long thrive, 
and which, of course, determine the average condition 
of the whole, the standard of morals is as high, if not 
higher, than ‘t is in those belonging to any other 
branch of industry, not excepting agriculture in its 
best estate. The same experience has amply de- 
monstrated the great _— advantages resulting 
from the possession of domestic manufactures, the 
most important of which your memorialists will now 
very briefly recapitulate. 

The first and principal one is an accession of 
wealth, population, and political inrportance, exact- 
ly proportioned to the whole amount of capital, and 
the whole number of persons which they employ. 
This proposition may appear at first so trite and ob- 
vious as to be nearly or quite self-evident. That an 
agricultural village, town, and country, which ob- 
tains its supplies of manufactured articles within its 
own limits, is, in the same proportion, more wealthy, 
populous, and flourishing, than one, in other respects 
similarly situated, which sends for them to a distant 
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city, is a truth too familiar to every one from actual 
observation, to be made the subject of question. It 
is also apparent, that the remark is equally true of 
communities politically independent. But, as this 
truth, however obvious, is constantly denied by the 
opponents of the protecting policy; 2nd as the denial 
of it forms the first step in most of the reasoning by 
which they endeavor to support their opinions, it 
may be proper to dwell upon it for a few moments, 
for the purpose of Stating it in a more precise form, 
and examining the objections that are alleged against 
it. 

It may be remarked, then, that, in every commu- 
nity, the wants of the people are regularly supplied 
by the co-operation of the three great branches of 
industry, agriculture commerce, and manufactures, 
in proportions determined by the degree of civiliza- 
tion. The three classes of laborers who are respec- 
tively engaged in these three different employments, 
all derive their means of subsistence, and the ma- 
nufacturers their materials, from the products of 
agriculture, and must receive their share alike, 
whether they dwell within or without the country. 
If they live abroad, they still consume the same 
amount as before, of the products of the community 
for which they work, and the wealth and population 
of the latter are of course regularly smaller in the 
same proportion. If it be supposed, for example— 
and such is nearly the case in the wealthy and civi- 
lized parts of the Christian world—that these three 
classes of laborers are regularly equal in number, 
then a community which receives its manufactures 
from abroad will regularly export one-third part of 
its agricultural produce in exchange for them, and 
will be one-third less wealthy and populous, than it 
would be if they were all supplied athome. Besides 
this, the labor required for exchanging the products 
of the two classes of workmen now belonging to dis- 
tinct communities, regularly divides itself between 
those communities, and the agricultural country will 
thus sustain the loss of half its commercial, in addi- 
tion to the whole of its manufacturing population. 
The distance at which the exchanges are made being 
bow greater, it requires a greater amount of labor 
than before to effect them; or, in other words, to 
carry on the necessary commerce; so that, if this 
branch of industry before occupied a third part of 
the laborers, it will now occupy more. On this first 
and simplest view of the effect on a community of 
the absence of domestic manufactures, there is, 
therefore, a loss of more than half the wealth and 
population that naturally belong to it. But the wealth 
and population of every country form the true mea- 
sures of its general prosperity and political impor- 
tance; and a community which receives its manufac- 
tures from abroad, sustains, therefore, in each of 
these respects, a positive loss of half its natural ad- 
vantages. But this is not all. The wealth and po- 

ulation thus lost, go to swell the wealth and popu- 
ation of some other country, of necessity, one with 
which the losing people have a close relation. If the 
elements of wealth and power belonging to the coun- 
tries thus situated, be, in other respects, naturally 
equal, one now gains, and the other loses more than 
half the amount, and the relative forces of the two 
become as three to one. Thus, the want of domes- 
tic manufactures deprives a country of half its posi- 
tive, and two-thirds of its relative importance; de- 
grades it of course from its rank among the nations, 
and places it at the mercy of the powers with which 
it has the closest connexion, and to which it is natu- 
rally equal. 

It is said, however, on the other hand, that the fo- 
reign manufactures which we obtain from abroad in 
exchange for our agricultural exports, are as much 
the products of American industry as if they were 
made at home, and that they, of course, put in mo- 
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tion an equal amount of American capital and labor. 
The friends of the protecting policy are told “that 
the erroneous doctrines prevalent respecting the in- 
jurious consequences of the importation of foreign 
goods arise, chielly, from overlooking this leading 
principle, viz. If we buy, we must pay for what we 
buy; if we import foreign goods, we must export do- 
mestic products, or something for which domestic 
products are exchanged, to pay for these foreign 
goods;” and if is candidly added, that ‘‘these truths 
are every day denied by men who have an interest 
in imposing upon the public.” We are told, again, 
on higher authority, that, ‘‘as every article imported 
must be purchased, and cannot be paid for by any 
possible means other than the products of American 
industry, it necessarily follows, that whatever may 
be the amount of imports, and of foreign industry, 
by which they may have been produced, an equal 
value of American products, and an equal amount of 
corresponding American industry, is employed by 
the foreign trade.” ‘The error of the restriction- 
ists,’ as a majority of the people of the United States 
are politely and elegantly styled, is said to consist 
‘tin not perceiving that the foreign trade promotes 
[puts in motion] two equal amounts of foreign and 
domestic industry, and in supposing that the Ameri- 
can industry, which, in the establishment of a new 
manufacture, is substituted to [for] the foreign in- 
dustry, is an addition to, instead of being a deduction 
from, the American industry, which was, or might 
have been otherwise employed.” 

In reference to these and other suggestions of a 
similar import, your memorialists beg your honora- 
ble body to be assured, that they have not, as is sup- 
posed, overlooked the very obvious fact that no fo- 
reign article can be imported excepting in exchange 
for a domestic one of equal value. They are well 
aware that, in general, ail commerce, whether be- 
tween nations or individuals, consists in an exchange 
of equa! values. They also readily admit that the 
foreign product thus obtained in exchange for the 
imported domestic one, may itself be regarded with- 
out impropriety, when brought into market, as an 
American product, and as having given employment 
to American labor and capital. But it is not the less 
certain that the exported and the imported article 
cannot both be considered as the products of Ameri- 
can labor and capital. Ifa planter, who exchanges 
a bale of cotton for a bale of broadcloth, choose to 
consider and represent the latter, when brought into 
the home market, as his product, he may do so with- 
out impropriety; but in that case, he must consider 
and represent his cotion asthe product of the British 
manufacturer. When two countries exchange their 
products, it is apparent that each can only be regard- 
ed as the producer of one of the products so exchang- 
ed; aud it is of no consequence to the present ques- 
tion, whether they are regarded as producing re- 
spectively their exports or their imports. On the 
other hand, when the exchange takes place in the 
same country, it is equally clear that both the pro- 
ducts exchanged are domestic, and that the opera- 
tion sets in motion exactly twice the amount of do- 
mestic industry and capital which is put in motion 
by the other. 

Your memorialists will add here, that they have no 
disposition to impeach the motives of such of their 
fellow citizens as may differ from them in opinion 
upon these important subjects. They believe that 
while self-interest is one of the motives that operate 
on both sides of this, as of all other questions, there 
is also on both sides a large, perhaps an equal, pro- 
portion of patriotic feeling, and honest intention to 
promote the public good. But as the character of 
their own motives is pretty freely handled in some 
of the above extracts, they may perhaps be permitted 
to say that the foreign origin of the doctrine they are 
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noticing, in the most imposing form in which it has 
yet appeared, is apparent on its face as quoted above, 
and that a foreign origin not unfrequently indicates 
a foreign interest. The British, the French, and the 
Swiss manufacturer, would gladly persuade us, and 
have an interest in persuading us, that we lose no- 
thing by consuming their products instead of our 
own; butit is plain, that if the American cultivator 
give a product upon which he has employed a cer- 
tain amount of ‘abor and capital to an American ma- 
nufacturer, in exchange for an American product 
which has employed another equal amount of Ame- 
rican labor and capital, the operation puts in motion 
twice as much American labor and capital as if he 
gave the same product to a foreign manufacturer, in 
exchange for a foreign product which has employed 
an equal amount of foreign labor and capital. The 
point is too clear to admit of argument, and yet we 
are told that the error of the ‘‘restrictionists consists 
in not perceiving that the foreign trade promotes, 
(puts in motion), two equal amounts of foreign and 
domestic industry.” The friends of the protecting 
policy know very well that the foreign trade puts in 
motion two equal amounts of industry, one foreign 
and the other domestic; but, though emphatically 
charged with dlindness, they cannot help seeing that 
the internal trade puts in motion two equal amounts 
of industry, both of which are domestic; and that it 
employs, of course, twice as much domestic labor 
and capital as the other. 

It is said, again, that the whole capital of every 
community is at all times employed; that the estab- 
lishment of manufactures can only be effected by 
withdrawing from agriculture or commerce 4 por- 
tion of the capital that was previously employed in 
them; and that, as the reward of labor is equal in all 
its departments, the community gains nothing by the 
operation, and of course loses to the full extent of 
any sacrifice that may have been made for the pur- 
pose of effecting it. ‘Legislation,’ we are inform- 
ed on respectable authority, ‘‘cannot generate the 
smallest amount of capital, it can only transfer the 
capital alreadyexisting from one employment to ano- 
ther.” Itis said to be ‘obvious thata certain amount 
of American industry, which was or might have been 
employed in producing one million of dollars worth 
of articles intended for exportation, and to be ex- 
changed for an equal value of foreign goods, cannot, 
if employed in a domestic manufacture of goods of a 
similar nature, be any longer employed in producing 
the exportable articles; and that the only question is 
whether that amount of industry is more or less pro- 
fitably empioyed in its new, than its former employ- 
ments,”” This, as your memorialists conceive, is the 
radical error in the theory of the opponents of the 
protecting policy, and it appears to them not less 
obvious than itis important, It is no doubt perfect- 
ly true, that a portion of capital which was, or might 
have been, employed in one branch of domestic in- 
dustry, cannot, in general, be rendered more pro- 
ductive by being transferred to another. But how 
does it appear that the capital and labor which are 
put in motion by the establishment of manufactures 
in a country where they did not exist before, was, or 
might have been, employed in some other way? How 
does it appear that all the capital and labor of every 
cammunity are, at all times, employed in such a 
way as to yield the ordinary return? Many persons 
of great discretion believe, that there is in most, if 
not in all countries, at all times, what has been con- 
temptuously called an imaginary dormant e¢apital; in 
other words, thata certain portion of the capital and 
Jabor of almost every community, is at all times 
either unemployed, or not employed so as to yield 
the ordinary returns. A circumstance which ren- 

ders practicable the introduction of a new branch of 
jndustry that did not exist before, by stimulating en- 
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terprise, has a tendency to bring this dormant capi- 
tal into activity. We are assured, in fact, on autho- 
rity which will not be contested by the opponents of 
the protecting policy, “that, by muitipiying in any 
country the channels of domestic industry, a greater 
scope is given to its application, a market more di- 
versified and less likely to be glutted procured to its 
products, and a larger field opened to every species 
of skilland labor.”” Now, an act of legislation which 
counteracts the danger of foreign competition, is pre- 
cisely one of those circumstances that multiply the 
channels of industry. Such an act renders it prac- 
ticable to invest in manufactures capital and labor 
which would not otherwise have been employed ip 
that way, and, of course, has a tendency to bring in 
to action a portion of capital and labor existing in 
the ‘country, which was not, and, even if it might, 
would not have been employed in any other manner. 
It is admitted, that the female labor employed in the 
cotton and woollen manufactures, is an example of a 
result of this description, although, at the same time, 
the importance of this particular branch of employ- 
ment is studiously underrated. Your memorialists 
have no disposition to exaggerate it. They deem it, 
in fact, themselves, a comparatively insignificant 
item in the great sum of national industry. They 
will remark, however, in order to set the matter 
right, that the number of females so employed, at 
present, is calculated at not less than 100,000. Most 
of them are the daughters of the cultivators living in 
the neighborhood of the manufactories in which they 
are employed, and if not employed in this way, would 
have had no occupation whatever of a lucrative kind. 
They now earn, we are told, from three to four do!- 
lars a week, but if we calculate the average earnings 
of all, over what they would have gained in their 
former situations, at only $100 a year, we have al- 
ready, from this single source, a clear addition to the 
annual revenue of the community of ten million dol- 
lars. The profit derived by the country, merely 
from the female labor which is brought into action 
by the protecting policy, trifling as it is represented, 
and comparatively speaking undoubtedly is, never- 
theless equal, very nearly, the annual expenses of 
the government. In connexion with the remarks on 
female labor here alluded to, an attempt is made to 
estimate the total value of all the profits accruing to 
the country from the encouragement afforded to our 
domestic industry by the establishment of manufac- 
tures. We are told that, ‘making the most ample 
allowance for errors or omissions, it is utterly im- 
possible, on any rational and candid calculation, to 
swell their aggregate value to an amount approach- 
ing the national loss arising from a difference of 20 
per cent. between the respective prices of the do- 
mestic and similar foreign commodities.” A very 
easy calculation, founded on data furnished on the 
same authority on which this assertion is made, will 
show how far it is consistent with facts. The total 
value of manufactures, foreign and domestic, annu- 
ally consumed in this country, is estimated, on this 
authority, at about $200,000,000. The supposed na- 
tional loss, resulting from the rise of 20 per cent. in 
the prices of these occasioned by a duty on foreign 
goods to that amount, cannot be felt on the whole, 
because itis admitted that the duty on coarse cot+ 
tons, the most extensive branch of our domestic ma- 
pufactures, is nominal. But admitting that the sup- 
posed loss is felt on the whole, the amount will be 
only forty millions, while the single unimportant 
item, on the profit side of the female labor employed 
in the manufactories, covers a quarter of that sum. 
It appears, therefore, that the dormant capilal of 
the country is notso entirely imaginary, nor yet sa 
completely insignificant, ag some have supposed. 
The whole amount of this dormant capital, whatever 
it may be, which is thus brought inte action, may be 
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regarded asa real addition to the previously existing 
capital of the country, resulting from the establish- 
ment of manufactures, and from the protecting poli- 
cy which rendered this establishment practicable. 
But let it be admitted, for argument’s sake—for the 
case is So strong as to allow almost any concession 
not inconsistent with leading and permanent prinei- 
ples—let it be admitted that the notion of a dormant 
or unemployéd capital is entirely imaginary, that the 
capital and population of all countries must be sup- 
posed to be always fully employed, the stock, all pro- 
ducing the ordinary returns, the jaborers ail eerning 
the ordinary wages—how does it appear that, even 
on this supposition, the capital and labor which are 
put in motion by the establishment of manufactures, 
were or might have been, employed in some other 
way? Inevery fourishing country, there is a con- 
stant increase of population and accumulation of pro- 
fits, or, in other words, a constant formation of fresh 
amounts of capital and labor. This is the fund which 
regularly furnishes the capital and labor for all new 
establishments, agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial. We are told, in fact, on authority which will 
not be questioned by the opponents of the protecting 
policy, that “it is generally true, that there is a suffi- 
cient amount of capital and labor applicable to manu- 
factures, without withdrawing any that was previously ac- 
tually employed in agriculture, commerce, or mecha- 
nical pursuits. For though there may be in certain 
parts of the country instances of that kind, yet, con- 
sidered on the whole, there is not, notwithstanding 
the numerous recent manufacturing establishments, 
any diminution in the agriculture, foreign commerce, 
or domestic exports; nor is it necessary, in order to 
explain this state of things, to recur either to an ima- 
ginary dormant capital, or to a pretended creation 
of capital by banks or legislative acts. Every year 
adds 150,000 able-bodied men to the labor of the 
country. The whole population is most active and 
enterprising, and a great majority engaged in active 
and profitable pursuits, and continuing to make large 
annual additions to the capital.” The capital which 
is putin motion by the establishment of manufac- 
tures, is therefore not withdrawn from other employ- 
ments, but is furnished by the increase that regular- 
ly takes place in every flourishing community. That 
this increase, if not taken up by manufactures, might 
be employed in some other way, is a mere baseless 
assumption. This would doubtless sometimes hap- 
pen. In the particular case of the United States, it 
is probably true that a part of the labor and capital 
now employed in manufactures would, if they had 
never existed, have been employed in clearing wild 
Jand; and, in regard to this portion, the only ques- 
tion ts, which of the two employments is the more 
conducive to the general good?—a point on which 
your memorialists will presently make some re- 
marks. But the general rule is, that, in regard to 
capital and labor as to every thing else, the supply 
foliows the demand. And this rule is recognised b 
the authority just quoted, which repeatedly alludes 
to “‘the proportion between supply and demand,”’ 
as one of the two principai circumstances that regu- 
late the price of Jabor. We find, accordingly, that 
wherever new fields for employment are opened, 
whether by the improvement of methods, the disco- 
very of mines and fisheries, the admission to 
branches of commerce that were previously closed, 
the acquisition of territory, the establishment of ma- 
nufactures, or in whatever other way, they immedi- 
ately attract to the quarter where they are situated, 
the capital and labor that are wanted for exploring 
them. {tis in this manner that countries where in- 
dustry is protected by a wise and vigorous‘course of 
legislation, and which consequently offer the strong- 
est encouragement to all kinds of enterprise, gradu- 
aly concentrate a large portion of the floating capi- 
tal in existence, and become, for the time, the banks 
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and treasuries, as well as the moral and political 
guides, of the civilized world. The legislation that 
leads to such results, makes a real addition to the 
wealth, as well as to the greatness, glory, and hap- 
piness of nations, and may be said, with perfeet pro- 
priety, to creale or generate capital. If this be the 
case, it Is surely idle to say that such legislation can 
never be the immediate occasion of any positive ad- 
dition to the capital of the country 
It is said, however, that if foreign manufactures 
can be sold cheaper than similar articles made at 
home, there will, of course, be an advantage in con- 
suming them equivalent to the difference of prices. 
We are told that “if a given amount of labor and 
capital produce, in the same time, a less quantity of 
a certain Commodity than could have been purchas- 
ed by that quantity of another article which might 
have been produced in the same time by the same 
amount of capital and labor, there has been a mivap- 
plication of such capital and labor, and a national 
loss equal to the difference between the quantity pro- 
duced and that which might have been purchased 
with the proceeds of the same capital and labor 
Otherwise applied.”” And we are further told, that 
‘there is not the slightest difference in the result, 
whether the cheaper article was manufactured in the 
district where the new undertaker resided, or whe- 
ther it was imported either from another district of 
the same country or from a foreign country. In each 
case, it is again self-evident that the national loss is 
precisely the same.” And, again: ‘‘There cannot 
be a plainer matter of fact, than that if a man pays 
two dollars more for his coat, his plough, or the im- 
plements of his trade, because they are of domestic 
manufacture, it is a loss to him which he must pay 
out of the proceeds of his industry, and that the ag- 
gregate of these individual losses is a national loss.” 
The case here supposed, in which the imported 
foreign article is cheaper than the domestic one, is, 
as your memorialists conceive, not of natural occur- 
rence, excepting when, as at present in this country, 
the domestic manufacture is still in its infancy. 
Where it is well established, and the circumstances 
of the country are adapted to it, it must always in the 
end be cheaper than the foreign one, because it will 
always be charged with the additional expense of 
transportation from abroad. But supposing even that 
the price of the domestic manufacture is permanently 
higher than that of the foreign one, it is far from being 
true, that such astate of things is always attended with 
a proportional loss. The belief that it is, isa conse- 
quence of the erroneous opinion which has just been 
exposed, viz: that the establishment of manufactures 
merely transfers capital from one employment to 
another, but occasions no addition to the whole ca- 
pital of a country. If, as your memorialists trust has 
been satisfactorily shown, the reverse of this be true; 
if the opening of any new branch of industry, and, 
in particular, the establishment of manufactures, do 
in fact make a real and positive addition to the wealth 
of a nation; itis evident that when the domestic ma- 
pufacture is dearer than the foreign one, the loss in- 
curred in purchasing the former is counterbalanced 
by the profit accruing to the community, and that 
the result is an actual gain, in which every citizen, 
of course, realizes his full share. Louisiana was 
purchased by the government of the United States 
for fifteen millions, and Florida for five, making to- 
gether a total of twenty millions, which represents, 
at 5 per cent. interest, an annual rent of one million 
dollars. To this extent the acquisition of these ter- 
ritories imposed a positive burthen upon the people 
of the United States- But if the territories thus ac- 
quired yield, even in their present imperfect state of 
cultivation, an annual revenue of twenty, thirty, or 
perhaps fifty millions, it is apparent that the general 
result of the transaction is a great national gain. of 
the present revenue of the people of the U. States be 
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fifty millions greater than it was before, there will 
remain, after deducting the annual loss of one mil- 
lion, a positive annual profit of forty-nine millions. 
The case of the establishment of manufactures in an 
agricultural country where they did not exist before, 
is precisely parallel. If the cultivator, in conse- 
quence of purchasing his plough in the place of his 
own residence, pay two dollars more for it than he 
would be obliged to pay if he sent for it to a distant 
city, he no doubt sustains, in the first instance, a loss 
ofthis sum. Let it be supposed that the difference 
in the prices is twenty per cent., and that the whole 
annual Joss thus sustained by the village is twenty 
thousand dollars: on this supposition, the inhabitants 
pay to manufacturers residing among them a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for articles which, if sent for 
to a distance, would have cost them only eighty thou- 
sand. So far, there is, doubtless, an apparent loss. 
But it is equally apparent that, for the same reason, 
the revenue of the village is a hundred thousand dol- 
lars greater than it otherwise would be. Deducting 
the loss of twenty thousand dollars, there remains a 
positive gain of eighty thousand dollars. There can- 
not be, as is justly said, a plainer matter of fact, than 
that each inhabitant, under these circumstances, 
pays more for his manufactured goods; but though 
not plainer, it is equally plain, that his house, land, 
and all other fixed capital are proportionately more 
valuable, the returns of his labor greater, that he is, 
ina word, proportionably more wealthy, and that he 
enjoys in other respects the advantages of being a 
member of a more populous, wealthy, and important 
community. The correctness of the principle here 
stated, as applied to villages and towns, is a matter 
of common observation, too familiar to all to require 
any proof. It is equally true in its application to 
the larger communities of independent nations. If, 
according to the estimate already alluded to, manu- 
factures have been recently established in the Unit- 
ed States which furnish annual products to the va- 
lue of about 150,000,000 dollars, and if ‘there has 
not been, on the whole, any consequent diminution 
of the amount of capital previously invested in agri- 
culture, commerce, or domestic exports,” it follows 
that the revenue of the country is greater by 150 
milllons than it was before. If, in order to effect 
the establishment of these manufactures, we have 
paid an average duty of 20 per cent. on the whole 
amount of manufactures, foreign and domestic, con- 
sumed in the country, estimated as above at 200 mil- 
lions, there has been an actual loss of forty millions. 
Deducting this from the actual gain of 150 millions, 
there remains an ultimate profit of 110 millions as 
the final result of the whole transaction. 

In employing here, and elsewhere, the numbers 
and estimates furnished by the opponents of the pro- 
tecting policy, which are al) of the most unfavorable 
kind, your memorialists would not be understood to 
acquiesce in their correctness. Their object is to 
avoid even the suspicion of exaggeration, and the 
possibility of any objection to their reasoning, found- 
ed on the inaccuracy, real or supposed, of their es- 
timates, The opponents of the protecting policy will 
not, of course, take exception to such as are furnish- 
ed by themselves. Although it is impossible to cal- 
culate exactly the whole extent of our manufactures, 
it is presumed that the above estimate of 150,000,000 
is much too small, and that of 20 per cent., as an 
average duty paid upon the whole consumption of 
foreign and domestie manufactures, much too large. 
It is admitted that the price of coarse cottons, by far 
the most jmportant branch of our domestic manufac- 
tures, is not affected by the protecting policy. 

It is evident, therefore, that even where prices 
are permanently higher in consequence of the use of 
domestic instead of foreign goods, there is not of 
necessity any national loss; but that, on the contra- 


ry, the community may be at the same time realising 
a most important accession of wealth from the es- 
tablishment of home manufactures. But if, in addi- 
tion to the circumstances included in the above sup- 
position, we also suppose, what is actually the case, 
that the amount of the difference between the prices 
of the foreign and domestic article is paid not to the 
home manufacturer, but to the government; that it 
goes to pay the public expenses, which fhust be de- 
frayed by a contribution levied upon the people in 
one form or another; that this contribution is levied in 
the form of imposts upon foreign imported goods more 
cheaply, easily, and comfortably, than in any other 
way; and that the product of the protecting duties is 
not greater than the sum actually wanted for the ne- 
cessary expenses of government, there will, under 
these circumstances, be no actual loss to set off 
against the positive gain, and the whole capital and 
labor employed in the new establishments, will con- 
stitute a clear addition to the wealth and resources 
of the country. It should be remembered, however, 
that the duty actually paid on the imported foreign 
article, is the only one that goes into the hands of 
the government, and that the increase in the price 
of home manufactures which is occasioned by the 
protecting policy is, as far as it is real, under al} 
circumstances, an actual loss to the country, to be 
set of against the positive gain resulting from the 
same cause. 

The correctness of these principles is established 
by the universal opinion of the world, and especially 
by the splendid example of England. The period is 
not yet very remote when the capital and population 
of Great Britain were employed almost exclusively 
in agriculture and commerce. Within a century, 
manufactures have been introduced in that country, 
and have flourished to an almost unprecedented ex- 
tent. What has been the consequence? Will any 
one venture to assert, that the population and capital 
invested in these manufactures have been withdrawn 
from agriculture and commerce? Has the rental of 
England been diminished during this eventful pe- 
riod? Is the amount of tonnage employed in the fo- 
reign or the coasting trade Jess than it was a century 
ago? Is it not notorious, that the amount of capital 
employed in agriculture has, within that time, been 
augmented to an almost incredible degree?—that it 
is precisely within that time that the commerce of 
England has assumed its present unexampled deve- 
lopment, and spread itself over every quarter of the 
habitable globe? Is it not equally notorious that the 
establishment of manufactures, far from having ob- 
structed the progress of other branches of industry, 
has been the precise immediate cause of their as- 
tonishing success? Has it not been a matter of com- 
mon remark, since the close of the late wars, that it 
was not the artillery of Wellington and Blucher, nor 
even the noble enthusiasm of the youth of Germany, 
but the mightier machinery of the power-loom and 
spinning jenny, the splendid miracles of Arkwright 
and Cartwright, that sustained the cause of the alli- 
ance in all the fields of Europe for twenty five years 
in succession, and finally overthrew the greatest 
military empire that ever existed? These results 
have been obtained under the auspices and influence 
of legislative protection. When the popular British 
economists, and those who adopt their opinions in 
this country, tell us that all this has been accomplish- 
ed, not by the aid of protection, but in spite of it; 
that the spectacle of this national wealth and great- 
ness, admirable as it is, is nothing to what it would 
have been, had private industry been left entirely to 
itself; they reason on a mere hypothesis, in the face 
of the most overwhelming and astounding evidence, 
proclaimed in a voice of thunder, by a million of 
undeniable and irresistible facts. But, for the pur. 
pose of the present argument, it is wholly immate- 
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rial whether this hypothesis be correct or not. If 
the British magufactures would have thriven as well 
or better without the protection which has been ex- 
tended to them by the government, than they have 
done with it, it follows that the protecting policy, as 
exemplified in England, has been either indifferent 
or positively injurious, But however this may be, 
it is admitted by al] that the development of manu- 
facturing industry has!been the great immediate 
cause the extraordinary prosperity of England, 
and its also generally admitted that, in this coun- 
try, manufactures could not exist without the aid of 
Jegislative protection. If, therefore, we wish to en- 
joy the benefits that have been obtained by other 
countries from their establishment, it is necessary, 
whatever may have been the case with England, that 
we, at least, should steadily persevere in the line of 
policy which has been pursued in regard to this sub- 
ject since the organization of the govergment. 

We are told, in reference to the experience of 
other countries, that ‘‘a single glance at the map of 
Europe will satisfy every intelligent observer, that 
the superiority of some over other countries, in other 
respects equally fitted for manufactures, is due to 
the nature of the government, to laws which, at least, 
secure to men the proceeds of their industry, to li- 
berty, or at least comparative liberty, and to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and superior intelligence, skill 
and activity, the infallible offspring of unrestrained 
industry, and of political, civil and religious liberty.” 
In other words, correct legislation is the main cause, 
direct or indirect, of superiority in manufa~tures, 
and, generally speaking, in all the departments of 
national wealth. Your memorialists are not called 
upon to reconcile this remark with another else- 
where made, on the same authority, and quoted 
above, which represents the idea of creating capital 
by legislative acts, as wholly chimerical. They will, 
therefore, merely say, that to include unrestrained 
industry, by which phrase appears to be meant the 
absence of any legislative protection of domestic in- 
dustry, among the prominent features of correct le- 
gislation on this subject, is simply to assume the 
point in question. They cannot conceive how this 
point can be made out to the satisfaction of an intelli- 
gent observer bya single glance atthe map of Europe, 
when the first object that naturally attracts an Ame- 
rican eye on that map, is a country which has en- 
joyed a most extraordinary degree of prosperity 
under the influence of a protecting policy; and when 
Holland, next to England, perhaps, under an econo- 
mical point of view, the most remarkable country in 
Europe, and which is declared to be ‘‘almost the 
only country which has adopted the opposite princi- 
pier has been regularly sinking in wealth and poli- 

ical importance in the same proportion in which 

England has risen. Your memorialists would not 
be understood to suppose that the protecting policy 
has been the only caus¢ of the success of England, 
or the want of it the only cause of the decline of the 
Netherlands. They are aware, that, in these as in 
most other cases, the fortunes of nations have been 
determined by a variety of concurrent circumstances. 
It is sufficient for their purpose to remark that the 
two most prominent examples in the history of mo- 
dern Europe, economically viewed, afford a direct 
contradiction—the one in a positive and the other in 
a negative way—of the principle which that history 
has been appealed to to prove. 

Your memorialists will not fatigue your honora- 
ble body by enlarging any further upon a point which, 
were it not so often disputed, might be thought too 
clear even to require illustration. They feel them- 
selves at liberty to assume, as a settled principle in 
political economy, that the introduction of new 
branches of industry, and particularly the establish- 
ment of manufactures, occasions, in general, an ac- 
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tual addition to the capital and population of a coun- 
try directly proportioned to the new demand for la- 
bor thereby created; and that, even where the price 
of the domestic product is permanently higher, a 
community may, notwithstanding, realise, in this 
way, a great accession of wealth. In addition to this 
direct pecuniary profit, there are other advantages 
of a different character resulting from the same 
cause, to which your memorialists will now, more 
briefly, invite your attention. 

The second great advantage resulting from the 
establishment of manufactures, is the superior stea- 
diness of the home market. All speculations, found- 
ed on the supposed situation of distant markets, are, 
in their nature, doubtful; and, when they occupy 
capital and labor to any great extent, introducea 
continual and disastrous fluctuation into commerce, 
and, indirectly, into the whole industry of the com- 
munity. The home market, on the other hand, is in 
general fixed and certain. Its extent may be calcu- 
lated, and the probable increase or diminution of 
demand foretold with sufficient exactness. Foreign 
commerce is a sort of game, in which fortune exer- 
cises as much influence at Icast as prudence and 
skill. All calculations connected with it are not only 
more or less uncertain at the time when they are 
made, but are continually defeated by occurrenees 
that intervene before their results can be realised. 
The whole capital embarked in this pursuit, and with 
it the happiness of its owners and their families, lie 
at the mercy of political events, or, in other words, 
of the caprice and violence of forcign powers. We 
cast our bread upon the waters, but whether, in this 
case, it return to us again after many days, is a mat- 
ter of mere chance. When we have covered the 
sea with our products, a wanton belligerent (and 
some war is continually going on in one quarter or 
another), issues a decree, and sweeps the whole into 
his own coffers. The United States, during the short 
period of their history, have experienced but too se- 
verely the truth of this remark in the injuries of this 
kind which they have sustained, not merely from the 
great powers, such as England, France, and Spain, 
but even from the secondary states of Denmark, Na- 
ples, Holland, and the republics of Spanish America. 
Under such circumstances, we remonstrate—nego- 
tiate—go to war, perhaps—possibly, after the lapse 
of twenty or thirty years, obtain some partial satis- 
faction. In the mean time, the unfortunate indivi- 
duals who were the victims of this legalized piracy, 
have seen their prospects for life blasted, and gone 
down, with their wives and children, in sorrow to 
the grave. No association can stand the force of 
these fatal shocks. Insurance companies sink under 
them like private fortunes. The only effectual re- 
medy is the one employed by England, of maintain- 
ing a public navy, sufficiently strong to command the 
ocean,and defy attack from any quarter; but the bur 
den which such on establishment imposes on private 
industry, makes the remedy nearly as bad @8 the 
disease. 

Independently of the violent attacks to which the 
capital employed in these distant exchanges is ex- 
posed, the mere circumstance of dealing with for- 
eign markets at a great distance, creates a danger- 
ous uncertainty in the whole business. In time of 
war the most extensive colonial and European mar- 
kets are thrown open to our flour and other provi- 
sions, and our cultivators extend their enterprise in 
all directions, perhaps for years in succession. Peaee 
comes at length, and all these markets are at onee 
hermetrically sealed. Flour falls from ten or fifteen 
dollars a barrel to three or four, and ruin stalks at 
large through the fair fields of the middle States. 
Again: a panic terror is felt in England on account 
of a supposed deficiency in the supply of cotton ac- 
trally on hand, and the yalue of the artiele takes & 
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sudden rise. Our speculating merehants, incapable 
of estimating the correctness of these apprehensions, 
go on buying for exportation at extravagant prices. 
Immense supplies arrive in Europe. In the mean 
time, the imagined deficiency is found to be of little 
or no importance. The marketis over-stocked, and 
the merchants ruined. Finally, we are forced our- 
selves into war—as happened in the year 1812, by 
the mere effect of the embarrassments resulting 
from the defenceless state of the capital employed 
in foreign trade—the usual supply of foreign manu- 
factures is checked. Immediately, large amounts 
of capital, following the direction which they would 
naturally have taken in time of peace had it not been 
for the very peculiar circumstances in which the U- 
nited States have been placed, and to which your 
memorialists have already briefly alluded, are in- 
vested in domestic establishments, for the purpose of 
making up the deficiency. Every thing goes on pros- 
perously until the war comes to aclose. Within a 
few months after, our markets are inundated with 
British goods, cheaper than we can make them of 
equal quality, and the manufacturers are, in their 
turn, involved in one common ruin. It is in this way 
that the fluctuations incident to these distant and 
uncertain exchanges reach successively all the great 
branches of industry. The results which your me- 
morialists have thus described, are not accidental, 
but the regular consequences of the state of things 
to which they are attributed, and must continue to 
recur, from time to time, wherever such a state of 
things exists. No foresight, prudence, or probity, 
furnishes the means of avoiding them ; and so ex- 
tensive have been the disasters which they have 
brought upon the United States since the close of 
the late war, that there are probably very few indi- 
viduals in the country who have not felt them within 
the circle of their own immediate connexions. It is 
true that where there is hazard, there is also occa- 
sionally gain as well as Joss ; but one result is hard- 
ly less pernicious than the other, though in a different 
way. Large and rapid fortunes, whether considered 
in their effect on the persons obtaining them, or on 
the community, are highly injurious to good morals 
and regular habits of industry. These, on the con- 
trary, are promoted by a course of trade, which, 
when carried on with honesty and prudence, pro- 
duces slow and moderate but certain profits: and 
such is that which naturally takes place in a com- 
munity where the three principal branches of in- 
dustry furnish each other with a reciprocal home 
market for the greater part of their respective pro- 
dacts. 

In pointing out the uneertainty and fluctuations 
which are naturally incident to foreign commerce, 
your memorialists would not be understood to inti- 
mate that this branch of industry is not to be pur- 
sued at all, but merely that it cannot, with advan- 
tage, be made the basis of all the business opera- 
tions of the community. This is almost necessarily 
the case in countries of limited extent and dense 
population, which are thus condemned by the neces- 
sity of their position, to go through a continual 
course of ruinous revulsions. In more exiensive 
countries, possessing within themselves the materials 
for a large internal trade, to which foreign com- 
merce is in ifs nature subsidiary ; the latter, instead 
of creating fluctuation and uncertainty, becomes it- 
self a sort of regulator of the home market, and 
serves asa wholesome check upon the occasional 
fluctuations to which even the internal trade is ex- 
posed. Thus the trade with this country is habitu- 
ally employed by the British manufacturers, (as far 
as our policy will permit them to use it,) to re- 
lieve the encumbered state of their own home mar- 
ket; andthe indirect advantage which they obtain 


at home, by exporting to this country a part of their 
superfluous produce, enables them to sell it here, 
without eventual loss, at prices very often consider- 
ably below the actual cost, and much below the 
remunerating price of the laboremployed upon them 
in either country. This particular result, while it 
lasts, is no doubt advantageous to us as _ well as to 
them ; but it is not advantageous to us to be brought 
within the vortex of these tremendous revulsions, 
and to find the prices of the necessaries of life in our 
own markets rising and falling with, the political 
revolutions of nations on the other side of the globe. 
By fixing our industry on the basis of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the home trade, and making for- 
eign commerce a subsidiary branch, we convert it 
from a cause of disturbance into a useful regulator 
and ally of all the rest. 

In the remarks which they have thus far made upon 
the advantages resulting from the establishment of do- 
mestic manufactures, your memorialists have suppos- 
ed, throughout, that the quantity consumed in the 
country is the same, whether they are imported from 
abroad, or made athome. But this is very far from 
being the case ; and a third beneficial result of their 
establishment is a greatly increased consumption of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, which is attend- 
ed of course with a eorresponding increase in the 
civilization and general welfare of the people. 

The necessity of this result is easily seen. The 
exchange which naturally takes place between the 
two classes of agricultural and manufacturing labor- 
ers, is that of the means of subsistence for the pro- 
ducts of art. The cultivator supplies the manufac- 
turer with food and materials, and receives from 
him in return the articles of use, comfort and Juxury, 
into which these materials have been fashioned. 
But this exchange can never take place to any great 
extent, excepting when the two classes are situated 
in the neighborhood of each other, and belong to the 
same political society. Provisions are too bulky, and, 
in many cases, too perishable to bear transportation 
from one quarter of the globe to another. If not 
consumed on the spot where they ure raised, they 
cannot be consumed at alls Or, were it even possi- 
ble to surmount this difficulty, it is, and always will 
be, and ought to be, the standing policy of other na- 
tions, to interdict their importation, excepting in 
extraordinary cases of actual necessity. We find 
accordingly that our provisions are excluded, in or- 
dinary cases, from almost all the markets of Europe. 
They constitute, nevertheless, the staple product of 
at least two-thirds, according to some, of four-fifths 
of our whole population. What then follows? Our 
cultivators, in most parts of the country, and in the 
usual state of commerce, have nothing to offer in 
exchange for foreign manufactures, and of course, 
no means whatever of obtaining them. The manu- 
facturing population of the old world is represented 
in every precinct of our territory by a few shopkeep- 
ers, and the amount of agricultural products con- 
sumed by their families, is the only reciprocal de- 
mand upon a county or township of our cultivators, 
created by their whole consumption of European 
manufactures, which, under these circumstances, 
must, of course, reduce itself to nothing. In particu- 
lar sections of the Union, the inconveniences result- 
ing from this state of things are partially relieved by 
an extensive cultivation of the materials employed 
in the European manufactures, particularly cotton, 
and some other articles, such as rice and tobacco, 
to which our climate and soil are more favorable 
than those of Europe. Our exports of these pay for 
the foreign manufactures which we in fact consume: 
The transportation is effected by the navigation of 
the eastern and middle States, which, in this way, 
obtain a share of the returns. But the cultivators 



















































throughout the interior of these vast and populous re- 
gions, and thoughout the whole western country, 

ave nothing to offer in exchange for foreign manu- 
factures, excepting the provisions of the ordinary 
kinds, of which the caprice, or necessities of foreign 

owers, from time to time, permit the introduction 
anto their markets. Their consumption of foreign 
manufactures must, under these circumstances, as 
your memorialists have already remarked, be ex- 
tremely small ; and if they have no domestic manu- 
factures in their neighborhood, they are compelled to 
live without a knowledge of the arts, or an enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life. But it is the extent of 
this knowledge and enjoyment, that forms the dis- 
tinction between the civilized and uncivilized states 
of society. A community thus destitute of home 
manufactures, and excluded from an intercourse 
with foreign markets, has a constant tendency to de- 
cline into rudeness and barbarism. This tendency 
has, in the particular case of the United States, been 
thus far counteracted by strong political and moral 
causes, but the only effectual and permanent remedy 
is to remove the principle of evil. It was, therefore, 
with great reasonthat Mr. Jefferson, in one of his 
private letters written in 1816, declares his strong 
conviction of the expediency of bringing the produ- 
cer into the neighborhood of the consumer. When, 
in any township, county, or section of country, there 
is a fair proportion between the number of families 
employed, respectively, in agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and the liberal professions, there is, in 
consequence, a sure and steady market for the pro- 
ducts ofall; and all are supplied with the articles of 
comfort and luxury which are essential to civiliza- 
tion, and to the enjoyment of life. Prices must, of 
course, be paid, whatever they may be, and it is of 
little or no importance whether these are or are not 
the same on tlie other side of the globe. Ifa culti- 
water in the interior obtain from his neighbors in ex- 
change for a part of his grain, good clothes and fur- 
niture, and a good education for his children, of what 
consequence is it to him whether he gives, for these 
comforts and blessings, more or less grain than they 
cost in Europe? He cannot send his grain to buy 
elothes and furniture, nor his children to be educat- 
ed. His wants must be supplied by his neighbors, 
who will consume his provisions in exchange for 
what they give him, ornotall. If they be not sup- 
plied, he loses the sense of moral dignity that results 
from a civilized mode of life, ceases to produce any 
more grain than what is necessary to furnish him 
with bread and whiskey, sinks into idleness and dies 
of.intemperance; while his children, growing up with- 
out education, of course follow his example. Every 
article of use and comfort, which he can get at home 
in exehange for his surplus products, is, therefore, so 
much clear profit to him, although it should cost him 
twice as much asa similar article is worth ia Eng- 
land, France, or China. 

A fourth important advantage resulting from the 
establishment of domestie manufactures, is, that they 
render a people wdependent of all others in regard to 
the supplies of the. necessaries and comforts of life. 
The intercourse between different countries is liable, 
from political causes, and particularly war, to fre- 
quent interruptions, which sometimes endure for ma- 
ny years in succession. The effect of the return of 
peace, and of the renewal of intercourse after one of 
these interruptions, in prostrating the manufactures 
that have grown up during its continuance, has been 
already noticed; but it is also worth remark, that 
tho first effects of such a suspension of intercourse, 
is to deprive a merely agricultural country of its or- 
dinary supply of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
including the very arms and ammunition with which 
the war, that occasions it, is to be carried on. The 
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impolicy of encountering this result, as for as the 
means of military defence are concerned, seems to 
be universally admitted. The most decided oppo- 
nents of the protecting policy have\recognizéd the 
expediency of providing, within our limits, and un- 
der the direction of the general government, forthe 
manufacture of the weapons and munitions of war. 
But it is quite obvious, that the very same principle 
goes the full length of justifying, or rather of impe- 
riously dictating, the policy of protecting, by legis- 
lative aid, the manufacture of all the ordinary com- 
forts and necessaries of life. It isno doubt import. 
ant for the successful defence of the country against 
the attacks of a foreign enemy, that our troops should 
be furnished with arms and ammunition, but it is also 
absolutely necessary for this purpose, as well as for 
the comfort and well-being of the citizens at large, 
that the usual supplies of clothing, furniture, and 
other manufactured articles, should not be cut off, 
as, if received from abroad, they, of course, must be, 
on the occasion of a suspension of intercourse with 
the manufacturing country. The force of this con 
sideration is apparent, and especially in its apphiea- 
tion to the United States, inasmuch as the nation 
from which we receive most of our supplies of man- 
ufactures, is also the one with which we are most 
likely to be involved in political disputes. It is some- 
times vaguely said, in answer to this suggestion, that 
the danger of non-intercourse, or war with the man- 
ufacturing nations of Europe, is imaginary; and that 
it is impolitie to legislate in antieipation of any such 
improbable contingencies. Unfortunately, however, 
there is too much reason to believe that the occasion 
al occurrence of war, even among the most civilized 
nations, must be calculated on as inevitable. The 
most recent experience shows that, between such na- 
tions, and at this enlightened day, it is quite within 
the compass of possibility, not only that wars should 
occur, but that they should last, with little interrup- 
tion, for five and twenty years insuccession. During 
the short period of their independent existence, the 
United States have been involved in war, or in po- 
litical relations which had the same effect on our fo- 
reign trade for about fifteen years, or nearly a third 
partofthe time. It has been calculated that, for 
the period of about two centuries, which has elapsed 
since the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia, and 
during which Europe claims to have exhibited a high- 
er degree of civilization than was ever known in any 
other part of the world, every alternate year has 
been, on an average, a year of war. Is it then sup- 
posed that the United States, and the foreign govern- 
ments with which they have intercourse, are to be 
forever exempt from the operation of the evil pas- 
sions, and conflicting temporary interests, that drive 
the nations to these terrific extremities? Does the- 
ory or experience justify any such belief? Do the 
tone and ciaracter of our negotiations, since the 
close of the late war with Great Britain, render it 
probable that it is to be follewed, by a haleyon “ge 
of perpetual peace? Your memorialists fear that the 
necessary answer to these questions is far too obvi- 
ously in the negative to admit the possibility of giv- 
ing any other. Much as they deprecate the occur- 
rence of future hostilities with any foreign power; 
anxiously as they desire that the good understanding 
which now so happily exists between the United 
States and most of the governments with which they 
maintain habitual relations, may be perpetual; sin- 
cerely as they have rejoiced at the recent conclu- 
sions of several arrangements which seem to author- 
ise the expeetation of an improvement in the future 
character of these relations, they must still regard 
it as the strict and bounden duty of an American 
statesman to consider the occurrence of war with a- 
ny foreign power as a thing within the compass of or- 
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dinary probability, and to act upon the supposition. 
It is not our policy, nor yet the policy of foreign 
countries, but rather the naturally imperfect condi- 
tion of human nature, which will occasion these hos- 
tilities whenever they may happen, and which ren- 
ders the supposition of their possibility necessary.— 
Should the international relations of the great pow- 
ers of the Christian world be on no worse a footing 
for the next two centuries than they have been for 
the two last—and it would surely be rash, whatever 
we may wish and hope, to reason and act on the hy- 

thesis that the next following age will be better 
than the best in the history of our race—we must still 
calculate, as your memorialists have already remark- 
ed, that, on an average, every alternate year will be 
one of war. So far indeed are recent and present oc- 
eurrences from warranting the expectation of any 
§mmediate change in this respect in the habits of the 
world, that, although the great Christian powers 
have been at peace among themselves since the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Paris in 1816, there has not 
been a moment during that time when the sword has 
been sheathed in al! parts of Christendom, and hard- 
ly any two or three years in succession, when there 
has not been a strong probability of the occurrence 
of another general war, from which it would require 
the exercise of great discretion and ability in the go- 
vernment of the United States to keep them clear. 
At this moment, the danger of sueh an ‘occurrence 
appears to be again very imminent; but whatever 
may be the issue of the present crisis, it is, at all 
events, clearly the duty of an American statesman 
to suppose, and to act upon the supposition, that the 
country is continually liable to be drawn into war 
with any of the foreign powers with which we have 
relations. If then we look to these foreign powers 
for our regular supply of the ordinary comforts of life, 
what is to become of us during these periods of oc- 
casional hostilities, which may last three years or 
thirty as the quarrel happens to turn? By what mi- 
racle are we to find, at a moment’s warning, resour- 
ces, before unemployed, which will furnish us with 
substitutes for this supply? Are we to extemporise 
at the commencemeut of every war, as we did at that 
of the last, a set of manufactures sufficient to meet 
the demand of twelve, fifteen, or, looking forward on- 
ly to the end of the next five and twenty years, twen- 
ty million consumers, only to see them all shaken to 
their foundations by the return of peace, and sinking 
in one general ruin as they did before? Your memo- 
rinlists can hardly imagine how any intelligent per- 
son can be so totally blind to the most obvious con- 
siderations of expediency as to counsel sucha po- 
licy. They leave it with confidence to your honora- 
ble body to deeide, whether it be not the duty of a 
prudent government to provide, by every imaginable 
means, against the recurrence of such widely spread- 
ing disasters; whether, were it even true, as it is not, 
that domestic manufactures would be, in the end, 
dearer than foreign ones, an annual pecuniary sacri- 
fice of considerable extent made in this form, would 
not he decidedly preferable, both on the score of in- 
terest and feeling, to supporting the incalculable 
losses and miserics of every kind produced by these 
convulsions. For themselves, your memorialists have 
no hesitation in saying, that were there no other ar- 
gument for the expediency of a protecting policy, 
except the single consideration to which they have 
last adverted, they should still regard it as beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

The last advantage which your memorialists pro- 
pose to mention, as resulting from the establishment 
of domestic manufactures, is their effect in restrain- 
ing emigration from the settled to the unsettled parts 
of the country. It is true, as a general principle, 
that manufactures add to the wealth and population 


of a country, the whole amount of the capital and [a- 
bor to which they give employment; but, in the par- 
ticular case of the United States, where large tracts 
of good unoccupied land are continually for sale at 
low prices, itis probable, as your memorialists have 
already remarked, that some of the persons who, un- 
der the influence of the protecting policy, invest thei? 
capital and labor in manufactures, would, if this field 
of employment had not been opened to them at home, 
have emigrated to some of the unsettled parts of the 
country, and been occupied in clearing land. But 
when an individual can obtain a profitable market for 
his labor at his own door, in the midst of his friends 
and kindred, and of objects that are connected with 
the agreeable associations of his early years, he wil} 
hardly be tempted to go in search of it toa distant 
unexp!ored wilderness: The increase of population 
which thus takes place in the manufacturing states, 
by creating an increased demand fof provisions an@ 
materials, renders it in turm more advantageous fer 
the agricultural states to extend their industry at 
home, than to send off continually hew colonies. In 
this way, the tide of emigration, without being whol- 
Jy dammed up, is considerably chetked throughout 
all the settled parts of the union, af the population 
of all begins to put on a more consolidated shape.— 
This result, although it amounts in fact, as has been 
intimated, to a change in the direction of a part of 
the agricultural labor of the country, and a transfer 
of some of it to manufactures, not only furnishes no 
objection to the encouragement of this branch of in- 
dustry, but is itselfa strong argument in favor of such 
a policy. These remarks are not made under im- 
pressions in any way unfavorable to the character or 
interests of the younger members of the Union. Your 
memorialists, in common With all their fellow citi- 
gens, feel a just pride in the flourishing condition of 
the new states. They consider the fapid progress of 
these states in wealth, population, and general pros. 
perity, as a spectacle unparalleled in moral magnifi- 
cence by any thing to be met with in the annals of the 
world. Your memorialists are fully of opinion, that 
the sudden expansion of our population ov6r the un- 
settled territories of the union, has been thus far pro- 
ductive of good. It has thrown open a broad and 
ample field for the national industry, and has brought 
into action a new political element, which serves as 
a sort of mediator between sectional interests,which 
might otherwise have proved to be irreconcilably 
hostile. But, admitting the reality of these great be- 
nefits, itis also certain that if, in a region like the 
interior of the United States which cannot be sup- 
plied with manufactures from abroad, the whole po- 
pulation devote themselves exclusively to agriculture, 
and as fast as they increase, continue to spread them- 
selves more and more widely over the unlimited re- 
gions that are accessible to them, they must live, in 
a considerable degree, without the knowledge or en- 
joyment of the arts of life, and be in eontinual dan- 
ger of sinking to a lower degree of civilization. The 
singularly excellent character of the settlers, their 
industrious habits, and the high tone of patriotic sen- 
timent which has always pervaded the whole popu- 
lation of the new states, have hitherto maintained 
them at a point of civilization which, considering 
their circumstanees, is hardly less wonderful than the 
rapidity of their progress in wealth and greatness. 
But the only way in which the advances they have 
made can be secured, and a solid foundation Jaid for 
the fabrie of social improvement, is by naturalizing, 
on the spot, the cultivation of the useful arts. As far 
as the protecting policy may have the effect of di- 
verting, into this channel, a portion of the labor and 
capital of the country, which would otherwise be em- 
ployed in elearing land on the borders of the Union, 
it will work, undoubtedly, a material change for the 
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better. - Jt is almost superfluous to add, that no one 
section of the more anciently settled parts of the 
union is more particularly interested in this result 
than the others. Itis well known that the emigra- 
tion from the southern Atlantic states has been of late 
even more considerable than from any other quarter. 
In this respect, there is a complete identity of inter- 
est among all the different sections of the union. 

It has been said, in reference to this particular 
branch of the subject, that ‘‘a comparison might be 
drawn with advantage between the respective situa- 
tions, at the end of thirty years, of the working men 
who have @vailed themselves of the natural advanta- 
ges offered by the facility with which the rich unim- 
proved lands of America may be acquired, and of 
those who have attached themselves toa manufactur- 
ing establishment.”’ Your memorialists are inclined 
to doubt whether, on a fair comparison of all the cir- 
cumstances of their respective conditions through life, 
that of an emigrant who goes off with his axe intothe 
western wilderness, would be considered as decided- 
ly preferable to that of the citizen who finds employ- 
ment asa mechanical or manufacturing laborer in 
the settled parts of our country. They are well a- 
ware that industry, probity, and perseverance, will 
ensure success under almost any circumstances; but 
examples are certainly not wanting of mechanics 
who have acquired, in shorter periods of time than 
the one just mentioned, independent fortunes, and the 
most respectable stations in the society of our weal- 
thiest and most populous cities. Butit is not the in- 
tention of your memorialists to institute comparisons 
between different occupations, or to encourage any 
at the expense of the rest. They desire that every 
citizen should be leftat liberty to select that pursuit 
which, in his opinion, will most conduce to his hap- 
piness; and it is for the precise purpose of affording to 
those citizens who may think it will contribute to 
their happiness to invest their capital in manufac- 
tures, an opportunity of so doing, which they could 
not have if they were exposed toa ruinous foreign 
competition, that your memorialists are anxious for 
the continuance of the system of protection. 

Such are the advantages, economical, moral, and 
political, which, as your memorialists conceive, re- 
sult from the establishment of domestic manufac- 
tures. If real, they certainly afford suificient evi- 
dence of the expediency of maintaining the protect- 
ing policy. Itis urged, however, in opposition to the 
conclusion which would naturally follow from these 
considerations on the one hand, that the protecting 
policy Occasions a great national loss, by compelling 
the community to purchase their manufactures at 
higher prices than they would otherwise be obliged to 
pay; and on the other hand, that this policy is unequal 
in its operation, and imposes a heavy burden upon 
the southern states, while it holds out a bounty to the 
industry of the north. : 

These two objections are founded, as your honora- 
ble body will perceive, in different, and in fact, di- 
rectly opposite views of the principles that regulate 
the wealth of nations. The former supposes that a 
duty on imported foreign articles raises their price, 
and that of the corresponding domestic ones, in direct 
proportion to its amount, and that it is paid by the 
consumer, that is, the public at large. The differ- 
ence between the prices thus raised, and those at 
which the articles would have been sold had there 
been no duty, is the measure of the supposed nation- 
al loss; which is borne by all the citizens in propor- 
tion to their consumption. The other objection, 
which is chiefly sustained by citizens of the southern 
states, supposes that the duty, at least so far as the 
southern states are concerned, is not added to the 
price of the imported foreign article, but deducted 
from that received by the producer of the domestic 
one, which is exported in exchange for it, It is, of 
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course, paid by the producer, and not by the consu- 
mer. There is, consequently, no rise in the price of 
the corresponding domestic article, and no national 
loss resulting from a difference of prices as on the 
former theory. The only loss sustained is the amount 
actually paid on the foreign imported article, and 
this is sustained exclusively or chiefly by the south- 
ern cultivators. It is estimated, in a recent docu- 
ment of high authority, at the sum of about eight mil- 
lion dollars. These two objections are sustained 
with equal ability, zeal, and apparent conviction, by 
different parties among the opponents ef the protect- 
ing policy. Expositions of both have been presented 
to your honorable body during your present session, 
evincing extraordinary talent and learning in their 
respective authors; but, as the theories supposed in 
them are, as your momorialists have remarked, di- 
rectly contradictory to each other, it is apparent that 
both cannot be true. 

Your memorialists submit to the consideration of 
your honorable body, whether this single circum- 
stance be not sufficient of itself to induce you to 
pause, before you make the important changes which 
are demanded alike by these two parties in the long 
established economical policy of the country. Were 
the arguments in support of the protecting policy 
less satisfactory than they are considered to be by 
its friends, it would still be highly inexpedient, in 
the opinions of your memorialists, to adopt a differ- 
ent system, until those who recommend a change had 
come to some agreement among themselves in regard 
to the principles upon which the new system, so re- 
commended, is supposed to rest, and the practical re- 
sults that it is fitted to produce. It is often said, that 
the friends of protection, who are represented as the 
majority of the people of the United States, oughtnot 
to take advantage of their numerical strength, and 
that they ought to show some deference to the opin- 
ions and feelings of the minority, who may, after 
all, possibly be in the right. We are told, on 
authority, that ‘the problem to be solved in 
this country is, whether majorities, formed by 
combinations of sectional interests, will be gov- 
erned by a sense of justice and a spirit of con- 
ciliation so as not to oppress those parts of the 
country whose rights, though they may bea minority, 
ought to be respected.” It is obvious that the word 
rights is here inadvertently substituted for opinions: 
the rights being, of course, in this country, on the 
side of the majority. The friends of protection 
would, doubtless, concede a great deal with cheer- 
fulness to the opinions of their fellow citizens of the 
minority, but your memorialists conceive, that an 
appeal to considerations of this description would be 
entitled to more attention if the minority were them- 
selves more closely united in opinion than they are. 
If, as is actually the case, there exist, among the ci- 
tizens composing the minority, two opinions diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, it is evidently impossible 
for the majority, however weli disposed for conces- 
sion, to embrace the opinion of the minority. When 
tlie two sections into which the minority is divided, 
shall, by the exercise of a spirit of conciliation and 
compromise among themselves, and by a more ma- 
ture consideration of the subject, have come to an 
understanding as to the principles upon which they 
recommend to the government a change of policy, it 
will then be more natwvral for them than it is now, to 
call upon the majority to concur with them in their 
principles, and to adopt the measures which they re- 
commend. Considering, therefore, that the mere 
fact of the diversity of opinion among the opponents 
of the protecting policy, in regard to the reasons why 
that policy ought to be abandoned, is of itself a suffi- 
cient and decisive reason why the government cannot 
with safety abandon it, your memorialists consider it 
hardly necessary to attempt to refute, in detail, these 
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objections, and the theories supposed in them. They 
will, however, from respect to the talents and cha- 
racter of the citizens who make these objections, add 
a few remarks upon each. 

The first of these objections; as above stated, is, 

that the community sustains, in consequence of the 
adoption of the protecting policy, a national loss e- 
quivalent to the difference between the prices of the 
manufactured articles, foreign and domestic, accord- 
ing as they are or are not affected by the duties. 
The theory supposed in this objection, which is, that 
the duty on the imported foreign article is added to 
its price, that the market price of the corresponding 
domestic article rises temporarily in proportion, and 
that the difference in the prices of both is paid by 
the consumer, your memorialists believe to be true. 
They have already had occasion to state that the 
amount of this difference cannot, with propriety, be 
regarded as a national loss, for the following rea- 
sons : 
+ 1. The rise inthe prices of imported foreign 
goods, and of the corresponding ones of domestic 
manufacture, occasioned by the imposition of duties 
on the former, is merely temporary. The ultimate 
effect of the protection and consequent growth, pro- 
gress, and flourishing condition of domestic manu- 
factures, is to render these products cheaper than 
the corresponding foreign cnes. It isadmitted, that 
‘“‘when the supply of the domestic manufacture is, or 
may be made equal to the full demand of the coun- 
try, domestic competition may reduce the rate of 
profits, and ultimately the cost of production.” But 
a temporary sacrifice made for the purpose of ob- 
taining a greater eventual advantage, instead of be- 
ing a loss, is a source of real profit, and the habit of 
making such sacrifices, for such a purpose, is uni- 
formly regarded, whether in the case of communi- 
ties or individuals, as the strongest evidence which 
they can give of wisdom and discretion. 

2. So far as the duty on the imported foreign article 
operates in raising the price of that article, there is 
not even a temporary sacrifice. It goes into the 
hands of the government, and is employed in defray- 
ing the publicexpenses. Now, these expenses must 
be paid by a contribution levied on the people in 
one form or another, and there is no way in which 
a contribution ofa given amount can be levied upon 
the people so cheaply,so easily, and with so little 
injury to their feelings, as in the form of imposts. 
So long, therefore, as the sum Jevied in this way is 
not greater than the wants of the government, as de- 
termined by the dictates of a just and liberal policy, 
require,—and, in this country, the sum so levied is 
not, never has been, and never can be greater,— 
there is not only no loss, eventual or temporary, but 
an immediate as well as an ultimate gain resulting 
from the imposition of the duty. If it had not been 
imposed, the government would have been obliged 
to levy the same sum upon the people in a different 
way, and in addition to it, another sum suflicient to 
cover the additional charges of collection. It is 
proper to add, as your memorialists remarked in al- 
luding before to these considerations, that so far as 
the duty on the imported foreign article operates to 
raise the price of the corresponding domestic one, 
the difference does pot go into the hands of the go- 
vernment, and is, in fact, a temporary sacrifice. 

It is not true, however, as is often intimated, that 
this sacrifice is made for the benefit of the domestic 
manufacturer. The returns of labor are regularly 
the same in all itsdepartments. If in manufactures, 
or any other department of labor, they rise for a 
moment above the ordinary rate, they are immedi- 
ately brought back to it, probably, for a time, below 
it, by competition. The protecting policy affords to 
the citizens the opportunity which they otherwise 


could not have, under the pressure of forefgn com+ 

etition, to invest their capital in manufactures. 

aving thus invested it, their profits are necessarily 
the same with those of al] their fellow citizens. If 
the policy were abandoned, their loss would of course 
be much greater than that of any other class, be- 
cause the property so invested would Jose almost all 
itsvalue. ‘The temporary sacrifice imposed by the 
protecting duty, so far as it is real, is not therefore 
made by other classes of the community for the be- 
nefit of the manufacturer, but is made by the con- 
sumers, that is, by the whole community, manufac- 
turers included, for their own benefit. The attempt 
torepresent the manufacturers asa favored class, 
who are making large profits at the expense of their 
fellow citizens, if not disingenuous, proceeds at least 
upon a wholly erroneous view of the subject. 

3. But the great and decisive consideration which 
governs the whole of this subject is, that were prices 
even permanently higher in consequence of the ado 
tion of the protecting policy, there would still be, 
not only no national loss, but a great and real nation- 
al gain resulting from this policy. The nature and 
extent of this national gain have already been stated. 
Supposing the protection to be necessary, (and if it 
be not, it is of course nugatory and merely nominal, ) 
it adds to the wealth and population of the country, 
the whole amount of the capital and labour invested 
in the manufactures to which it gives existence. 
But the sacrifice occasioned by the adoption of this 
policy is merely a per centage, varying with the a- 
amount of the duty on this same capital. It is, 
therefore, were it even permanent, in the nature of 
a perpetual annuity paid asa consideration for a 
corresponding amount of additional wealth; and 
there is no more propriety in calling it a national 
Joss than there would be in saying that a man who 
borrows money at five per cent. loses the interest. 
This is the most unfavorable view that can be taken 
of the operation of protecting duties, because, as has 
been already shown, the sacrifice they impose is 
merely temporary, and, even while it lasts, is, toa 
considerable extent at least, a real benefit instead of 
a burden ; but even in this view of the subject, the 
community, by losing the interest, gains the princi- 
pal. The nature of the transaction has already been 
illustrated by a reference to the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana and Florida, at the cost of a permanent annu- 
ity of a million dollars. In the same way, if we 
suppose the annual consumption of manufactures a- 
mounts to 200 millions, 50 foreign and 150 domestic, 
and that foreign manufactures are subject to an xv- 
erage protecting duty of 20 per cent., which perma- 
nently raises in the same proportion the price of the 
whole mass, the annual loss would amount to 40 
millions, and the annual profits to 110. This, as your 
memorialists have remarked, is the most unfavorable 
view that can be taken of the operation of protecting 
duties; and when it is considered that this sacrifice is 
only temporary, that while it lasts it pays in the most 
convenient manner the expenses of the government, 
which must be paid in one way or another, and that 
the profit is constantly increasing with the progress 
and extension of manufactures, it is easy to see that 
the general result, instead of beinga national loss, is 
a great, permanent, and constantly increasing nation- 
al gain. 

But admitting even, and it seemsto be nearly ad- 
mitted by a large and respectable portion of the op- 
ponents of the protecting policy,that the community, 
as such, suffers no loss in consequence of the mea- 
sure, it is contended—and this is the second of the 
two objections alluded to abovee-that the sacrifice 
imposed operates unequally upon the different sec- 
tions of the Union ; that it favors the industry of the 
north, while it loads that of the south with heavy 
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and intolerable burdens. It is said on authority, that 
“ the existing restrictions, which are known by the 
denomination of the protecting system, operate in- 
juriously upon the great and leading pursuits which 
employ three-fourths of the capital and labor of a 
region of country more extensive than any civilized 
empire in Europe; while, on the other hand, they 
operate beneficially on the great and leading pursuits 
of another region not less extensive.” And, again: 
‘¢ The protecting duties are specific and ruinous tax- 
es on the activity of the south, and sustaining boun- 
ties on that of the north’ The system is according- 
ly represented as producing very opposite effects in 
these different quarters of the country. ‘* The fair- 
est portion of this great confederacy, if not the fair- 
est, and of heaven the most favored region of the 
whole earth, is literally undergoing a silent but irre- 
sistible process of decay and desolation.’ And, again: 
«With a very small share of the natural advantages 
possessed by the planting States, the manufacturing 
States are every where covered with monuments 
and evidences of a thriving and prosperous industry 
which has scarcely any parallel, while the former 
are equally covered with melancholy memorials of 
thriftless toil, impoverishment, and ruin.”” With such 
views of the operation of the system, it is not unna- 
tural that those sections of the country which think 
themselves aggrieved by it should express their feel- 
ings with a greatdeal of warmth and bitterness. 
We are told, accordingly, on the authority just quot- 
ed, that “* the history of ihe world may be confident- 
ly challenged for a parallel instance of outrageous 
injustice, perpetrated under the forms of perverted 
legislation ;”’ that ‘ the southern States are reduced 
to the very worst condition of colonial bondage to 
the Tariff States; that, ‘‘regarding the protecting 
duties in the light of fines and forfeitures for violat- 
ing this new code of colonial restriction, we have 
only to see the revenue derived from this source 
squandered in improvements and other forms of ex- 
penditure in the favored region, to have a perfect 
picture of Rome and Italy flourishing in bloated 
prosperity on the plunder of the subject provinces.” 
“ Upon the whole,” we are told, in conclusion, ‘‘the 
protecting system is utterly ruinous to the planting 
States, injurious to the Western States, and exclu- 
sively beneficial to the manufacturing States, and 
ought to be abandoned with all convenient and practi- 
cable despatch,upon every principle of sound policy.” 
If your memorialists could imagine, for a moment, 
that the inequality here supposed in the operation 
of the protecting policy was, in the slightest degree, 
real,they would heartily join in the strong terms of 
condemnation which are applied to it, and would, 
without hesitation acquiesce in the conclusion that 
it ought to be immediately abandoned. The consti- 
tution expressly declares, that ‘ all duties, imposts, 
and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United 
States,” and the spirit of this provision would be un- 
justly evaded if the required uniformity were not 
substantial, as well as nominal. Nor would the ex- 
tent of the grievance sustained, in consequence of an 
infringement or evasion of this provision, be mea- 
sured by the amount of the pecuniary loss incurred 
in consequence. The oppressive exaction by the 
Government of a single dollar, would be as intolera- 
ble an evil to any citizen of this favored country, 
who duly appreciates his rights and privileges, as 
that ofa million. It was not the amount of the pe- 
euniary loss occasioned by the shipjmoney and the 
tea tax, but the illegal and consequently unjust and 
oppressive character of these duties, which roused 
our fathers in England and here to forcible resist- 
ance. It has been well remarked by one of the bold- 
est European advoeates of reform and liberty, that 
the most successful revolution in civil government 


would be dearly purchased by the blood of a single 
individual. Your memorialists are, in like manner, 
satisfied that the advantages of the protecting policy, 
were they even much greater than they have been 
represented above, should be abandoned at once and 
without a moment’s hesitation, if it were necessary, 
in order to realize them, to impose upon any indi- 
vidual or section of the Union, any burden, however 
trifling, which did not operate with perfect equality 
in substance and form upon all the rest.» Equality is 
the peculiar characteristic, pride and boast of this 
community, and any member of it who would consent 
to purchase any personal advantage to himself by a 
violation of the principle of equality in the person of 
any other member, in the smallest particular, would 
be unworthy of the glorious title of a citizen of the 
United States. Your memorialists are therefore ful- 
ly agreed with those who make the objection now 
alluded to, in regard to the propriety and expedien- 
cy of imposing no duties which do not operate with 
perfect uniformity and equality upon all parts of 
the Union; but they believe that such is really 
the operation of the duties imposed on foreign im- 
ported articles for the protection of domestic indus- 
try. 

It is, in fact, very generally admitted, as well by 
the writers on political economy as by the mass of 
well informed practical men, that all duties, howev- 
er imposed, ultimately fall equally upon the whole 
labor and capital of the conmunity ; or, ina shorter 
and more familiar phrase, are paid by the consumer. 
The individual who buys an article for consumption, 
can only obtain it by giving in exchange for it ano- 
ther article of the same value, which, of course, 
pays for allthe labor employed, in whatever way, 
upon the former. This principle does not seem to 
be disputed as a general proposition, even by those 
who complain most loudly of the inequality of the 
tariff, but they appear to cofsider their case as an 
exception to the rule. In ordinary cases, they tell 
us the person whose particular product is subjected 
toa duty, may exempt himself from the burden and 
throw it upon the consumer,by diminishing the quan- 
tity that he produces, so as to furnish the market 
with such an amount only as he can sell at the in- 
creased price, and investing a part of his capital in 
other employments. But the cotton planter, from 
the peculiar character of his pursuits, has it not in 
his power to invest his capital in any other way, and 
must go on producing to the same extent as he did 
when the duty was imposed. ‘‘Nothing can be more 
extravagant,” it is said, ‘than to suppose that the 
people of an immense extent of country, embracing 
eight sovereign states, can transfer a thousand mil- 
lions of capital from agriculture to manufactures, 
with the same facility that a hatter or a shoemaker 
can avoid a tax upon hats or shoes, by taking up 
some other trade.” The quantity of cotton export- 
ed, and the demand abroad remaining the same, the 
quantity of manufactured goods imported must also 
be the same; and, as the demand for them at home 
is also unaltered, they must sell at the former price, 
which, of course, throws the burden of the duty on 
the planter. 

Such is the argument of those who maintain that 
the protecting policy operates as a burden upon the 
southern agricultural states. The answer to it is 
sufficiently obvious: the cotton planter, or his repre- 
sentative, the merchant, who wishes to throw upon 
the consumer the burden of the protecting duty on 
a particular class of foreign articles, is not obliged 
to diminish the amount of his production of cotton, 
but only to import in exchange for it a smaller quan- 
tity of this class of articles, and a Jarger one of some 
other. The quantity of cotton exported, and the 
demand abroad remaining the same, the effect of the 
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protecting poliey ts simply to encourage that of some 
other foreign articles, which do not enter into com- 
tition with the products of our own industry. It 
as, and can have, no effect whatever on the price 
of cotton. It is not by importing specie, as is some- 
times intimated, that the cotton planter avoids the 
payment of the protecting duty; such an atiempt 
would be wholly ineffectual, for reasons too obvious 
to be mentioned here. He effects the object with 
perfect ease, by importing other articles, not subject 
to the protecting duty, and such is, of course, the 
method pursued. If he found that he could no long- 
er exchange his own produce advantageously for Bri- 
tish hardware, broadcloth, and other manufactures, 
he would dispose of it at Liverpool] for specie and 
bills of exchange, proceed with these to France, 
Spain, or China, and return home with a cargo of 
wines, silks, teas, and spices, which would of course 
be sold at the same price, and with the same profit 
as before. The duty on them, whatever it might be, 
would be paid, as before, by the consumer. 
The case of the southern agricultural planter is 


not, therefore, as is stated, an exception to the gen- - 


eral rule, that all duties fall on consumption and not 
on production. The cotton planter pays no part of 
the protecting, or on any other duties, excepting 
what he pays in his capacity of consumer. It is 
true, no doubt, as it is said, that the exports and 
amports of every community are necessarily of equal 
value, and that a duty of a given amount forms an 
equal deduction from the wealth of the community, 
a it be levied upon the former or the latter; 
but it is not therefore true that the individual who 
produces a third or a fourth part of the exported ar. 
ticles, necessarily pays a third or a fourth part of 
the duties on the imported ones that are received in 
exchange. The producer of the exported agricultu- 
ral staple retains, in his own hands, that part of the 
imported manufacture which he wants for his own 
consumption, and on this he pays the duty; the rest he 
distributes according to their wants, among the other 
members of the community, who, in like manner, pay 
the dutyupon them,and give him in exchange such oth- 
er articles of foreign or domestic production as suits 
his convenience. If he pay a larger proportion of 
the protecting duties than others, it can only be be- 
cause he consumes a larger proportional share of the 
foreign articles on which they are laid, and there- 

fore it is admitted that there is no inequality. ‘So 

far as the protecting duties operate merely as taxes 

on consumption, there can be no great inequality in 

the burdens they impose upon the different portions 

of the union; and whatever inequality there may be, 

as it is founded on a larger consumption, it may be 

fairly presumed to be accompanied by a correspond- 

ing ability to consume.” 

In thus replying to the theory in which this objec- 
tion of the unequal operation of the protecting duties 
is founded, your memorialists conceive that they re- 
ply to the objection itself, since the statements of it 
whieh have been made on the most respectable au- 
thority, are mostly of a general character, and very 
scantily sustained by precise and ascertained facts. 
We are told, in glowing language, “that, in the 

lanting states, the blessing of heaven has been 

lighted by the consuming curse of federal legisla- 
tion;” and that “‘the business of raising agricultural 
staples must be gradually and progressively abandon- 
ed in the south, and that of making manufactures in 
the favored mode substituted in its place under all 
disadvantages, if the protecting system be not utter- 
ly abandoned.” It is no doubt true, that if the ope- 
ration of the protecting duties on the planting states 
were as unfavorable as it has been represented to 
be, the business of raising agricultural staples not 
only must be, but would have been, for many years past, 


gradually and progressively abandoned. The cause 

would have produced its natural effects in past years 

with as much certainty as it will in future. What, 

then, has been the fact? 

In the year 1816, the whole crop of cotton was esti- 
mated at 68,000,000 Ibs. 


It has now risen to 375,925,302 
For the five years preceding the war, 


the exports of cotton averaged a- 

bout 57,000,000 
In 1819, they had risen to 87,397,645 
And, in 1831, to about 300,000,000 

The period included between the years 1816 and 
1831, coincides precisely with that of the protecting 
policy, and a comparison of the respective products 
of the two years certainly exhibits very little ap- 
pearance of a ‘‘gradual and progressive abandon- 
ment” of the cultivation of the great staple of the 
south. It is known, in fact, that during this period 
the cultivation of cotton has been constantly ex tend- 
ing itself from South Carolina and Georgia, which 
were formerly its principal seats, northerly into 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia; 
and southerly and westerly into Mississippi, Alaba- 
ma, Louisiana and Florida. While the statistical 
tables exhibit evidence’of a constant and rapid in- 
crease in the total product, it can hardly be credited 
that ‘a revolution” has commenced, of which **no 
human power can arrest the progress, until a total 
change is produced in the pursuits and institutions 
of these states, involving a loss of at least half their 
capital;”’ although it may be true, as is said, that 
owing to the superior fertility of more southerly 
soils, the cultivation of cotton may have been relin- 
quished in some of the more northern parts of the 
planting states. Atall events, if ‘a gradual and 
progressive abandonment” of the cultivation of the 
great agricultural staples be the appropriate effect 
of the protecting policy, supposing its operation to 
be unequal, the progressive and rapid increase which 
has taken place in the cultivation of these staples, 
from the time of the adoption of the protecting pol- 
icy up to the present day, proves very clearly that 
this supposition is incorrect, and that this policy, if 
not the cause of this increase, is at least compatible 
with its existence. 

It is said, indeed, ‘that the price of the agricultural 
Staples, and particularly cotton, is much lower than 
it was formerly, and the decline is attributed in part 
at least, to the influence of the protecting duties.” 
‘* The exchangeable value of cotton is diminished,” 
we are told, ‘by this cause about two cents in the 
pound ; and this loss the planter would sustain as a 
producer merely, even if he consumed no protected 
manufactures, or similar foreign manufactures what- 
ever.” Your memorialists have already shown that 
the cultivator sustains, as such, no part of the bur- 
den of the protecting duties; the contrary conclu- 
sion is founded on the supposition that the existence 
of these duties would lead to an increased importa- 
tion of specie, which, as your memorialists have re- 
marked, is entirely incorrect, It is true, no doubt, 
that cotton has very considerably declined in price 
since the adoption of the protecting policy ; in the 
ten years preceding 1816, it was rather below 15 
cents, it is now on an average 8. During the same 
period, the prices of many other articles have de- 
clined nearly as much ; and it is not improbable that 
some causes, of a general character, such as the re- 
turn of peace,improvements in machinery,or a change 
in the state of the currency, may have contributed 
to produce this effect. But it would be quite super- 


fluous to seek very far for the immediate cause of the 
fall in the price of cotton, when the prodigious ex- 
tension that has taken place in the cultivation and 
production of the article, is amply sufficijept to acs 
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count for a much greater one. A sudden and rapid 
increase in the supply of any article, as compared 
with the demand generally, occasions a jproportion- 
ate fall in the price ; if the supply be doubled, the 
price falls to one half ; if quadrupled, to a quarter: 
Now, the supply of cotton in the market, since the 
adoption of the protecting policy, has been more 
than quintupled ; so that the price, in the natural 
course of things, should have fallen from 15 cents to 
3; instead of 8. It has been kept up in this, as it is 
in all other similar cases, by the increase in the de- 
manc, which follows the increased supply and con- 
sequent decline in price. It is accordingly stated, 
on authority entitled to the respect of the opponents 
of the protecting policy, that ‘ the reduction in the 
price of cotton is solely due to the increased supply 
compared with the demand: In fact, the continual 
extension which has been taking place in the culti- 
vation of cotton at the present time, affords demon- 
strative proof that the price, however diminished, is 
still high as compared with that of other articles, 
and affords more than the ordinary rate of profit. If 
this were not the case, the cultivation if not aban- 
doned, would at least have not been extended. The 
moral laws of nature are as steady in their opera- 
tion as the physical; and a constant and uniform 
extension in a particular branch of industry, for a 
long period, proves that the rate of profit in that 
branch is igher than the ordinary one, with as much 
certainty as the expansion of the mercury in the 
thermometer proves that the temperature of the air 
is warmer than it had been. We find accordingly 
from statements, resting on the most unexceptiona- 
ble authority, that the returns on capital invested in 
the cotton plantations, are higher than the average 
returns in other pursuits. 

It is further urged, however, by those who believe 
in the unequal operation of the protecting policy, 
that, by substituting domestic for foreign manufac- 
tures, it diminishes the foreign demand for our agri- 
cultural staples, and of course depreciates their va- 
lue. ‘‘ There is scarcely any limit,” it is said, ‘* to 
the demand for our cotton in Europe, if we will 
freely take manufactures in exchange for it. Let 
us Suppose that the repeal of the protecting duties 
would create an increased annual importation of fo- 
reign manufactures to the amount of ten millions of 
dollars, of which four millions would be of cotton 
manufactures ; for the whole of this increased im- 
portation, cotton would be received, creating an in- 
creased foreign demand for more than 300,000 bales, 
but the domestic demand for cotton would be dimi- 
nished only by the substitution of the four millions 
of imported for the same amount of domestic manu- 
factures ; and as the raw material required for that 
quantity of manufactures would not, at the utmost 
amount to more than one million of dollars, it fol- 
lows that the domestic demand for raw cotton would 
be diminished about 33,000 bales only and consequent- 
ly the increased aggregate demand for cotton abroad 
and at home would be 267,000 bales.”’ 

The theory here supposed in regard to the opera- 
tion of the protecting policy is directly contradicto- 
ry to that which represents the producer as paying 
the duty. If the producer pay the duty, the price of 
imported articles, the quantity consumed, and the 
foreign demand for agricultural produce, remain as 
before: if, on the contrary, as is here supposed, the 
price of the foreign article is raised, and the quanti- 
ty imported, and the foreign demand for cotton di- 
ininished, it follows of necessity, that the consumer, 
and not the producer, pays the duty. But without 
commenting on this inconsistency, your memorialists 
cannot but remark, that in the above passage. the 
real state of the case is singularly and almost inge- 
niously reversed. The foreign demand for cotton is 


obviously regulated by the general demand for fo- 
reign cotton manufactures; and, as the cost of the 
material isa comparatively unimportant item in 
that of the fabric, the manufacturer will purchase 
his cotton wherever he can find it of the proper qua- 
lity, paying for it in such other articles as may best 
suit the market. Now the general market for fo- 
reign cotton manufactures is in no way aflected by 
the protecting policy of this country, excepting so 
far as it may exclude a portion of those manufac- 
tures from our market by substituting the correspon- 
ding domestic ones in their stead. The extent to 
which domestic manufactures are thus substituted 
for foreign ones, is estimated in the above extract at 
four mi!lion of dollars, and the quantity of material 
employed in producing the amount of manufactures 
of this value, at 33,000 bales. This, on the estimate 
here assumed, is the exact measure of extent to 
which the cultivation of cotton is unfavorably affect- 
ed by the protecting policy; on the other hand, the 
same policy has already created a home market, the 


annual extent of which is estimated at 214,382 
Deducting from this amount the diminution 

of the foreign demand as above, 33,000 
There remains an amount of bales 181,382 


Which measures the benefit already accruing to 
thecotton planters from the existence of protecting 
duties. The benefit accruing to the country from 
the same cause, is still more considerable. The 
amount just stated as the annual home consumption 
of cotton is about one-fifth of the whole product, 
which is estimated for the present year at 1,038,847 
bales, averaging 361.86 lbs. each, or, as above sta- 
ted, about 376,000,000 lbs. If it be supposed that 
the averaged value of cotton manufactures is four 
times as great as that of the materials employed in 
them, which is probably a fair calculation, it will 
follow that the community already derives from the 
manufacture of cotton a revenue fully equal to that 
which is derived from its cultivation. ‘The value of 
the cotton manufacture is in fact estimated for the 
present year at $32,036,760, while that of the whole 
crop of cotton, at § cents per pound, would amount 
to about thirty millions. 

But these results, however satisfactory, furnish a 
very inadequate idea of the extent to which the coun- 
try will be ultimately benefitted by the establish- 
ment of this single branch of industry. The domes- 
tic manufacture of cotton, though now well estab- 
lished, and probably out of the reach of any unfa- 
vorable accident, is far from having attained its full 
development, and is, on the contrary, regularly ex- 
tending itself with arapidity which has been deserib- 
ed as ‘‘without a parallel in history.” The annual 
consumption of cotton for domestic manufactures, 
previous to the year 1816, is estimated to have been 
about eleven million pounds. It is now calculated 
at seventy-seven millions, and has, of course, in- 
creased six hundred per cent. in sixteen years; pre- 
cisely the sixteen years during which the protecting 
policy has been in operation. During the same pe- 
riod of sixteen years, the annual consumption in the 
British manufactures, the prosperous condition of 
which has been universally regarded as a sort of 
miracle, rose from 93,920,055 Ibs. to 245,000,000, 
and consequently increased 160 per cent. while that 
of ours was increasing six hundred. During the last 
four years, notwithstanding the temporary depression 
of 1828 and 1829, the annual consumption in the 
United States, increased 100 per cent. The greatest 
increase that has ever taken place, during any four 
years in Great Britain, is 56 per cent. The annual 
consumption of cotton in the United States, is already 
equal to the average of that of Great Britain from 
1805 to 1810, which was estimated at 76,601,978 Ibs. 
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It is said by competent judges, that, ‘in all proba- 
bility, the increase of domestic manufactures will be 
greater in proportion during the next period of 
twenty-three years, than during the last; since there 
will be more skill and experience, a more dense 
population, and a greater proportional capital” If 
the increase in the cotton manufacture for the next 
sixteen years should be only equal to that of the last, 
the annual consumption at the end of that time will 
amount to nearly 1,500,000 bales, and will conse- 
quently be nearly one-third greater than that of Great 
Britain is now. The revenue accruing to the ceun- 
try from the cultivation of cotton for the home mar- 
ket only, will amount at that time on this calculation, 
should the present prices continue, to about forty 
millions, and the revenue accruing from the home 
manufacture of the same article, according to the 
proportion before assumed of five to one, to about 
two hundred millions. It is of no importance to the 
present argument whether these anticipations will or 
will not be fully realized; although your memorial- 
ists can see noreason why the progress of this branch 
of industry should not be as rapid for the next. six- 
teen years as it has been for the jast; during the first 
part of which it was still struggling in its infancy 
with foreign. competition, and during which it has 
passed through one period of severe depression. But 
however this may be, it is certain that the annual 
domestic consumption of cotton, is already equal to 
one-fifth of the whole crop, and that the manufac- 
ture, and consequently the demand for the material, 
are increasing with unprecedented rapidity. 

On a view of these facts, the substantial correct- 
ness of which will not be contested, your memorial- 
ists submit to your honorable body to decide, whether 
the cotton planting states, instead of being, as is sup- 
posed by some, oppressed by the unequal operation 
of the protecting policy, are not more benefitted by 
it, chan those of any other section of the eountry. 
Without losing any considerable portion of the fo- 
reign demand for their produce, they obtain, by the 
effect of the protecting policy, a domestic one, which 
already amounts to a fifth part of the whole crop, 
and is still increasing with a rapidity that defies cal- 
culation. Your memorialists are wholly unable to 
imagine on what plausible ground a market so rapic- 
ly growing, and already so extensive as this, can be 
represented as “decidedly the worst in the world.” 
The evidence given in support of this strange asser- 
tion, is not much more intelligible than the assertion 
itself. **Conclusive proof of this,” it is said, ‘is 
found in the fact that the cotton planting states con- 
tinue to trade with foreign markets, notwithstanding 
the protectiug duties, rather than to trade on terms 
of free intercourse with the manufacturing states.” 
The best answer to this ‘“‘conclusive proof,” is to be 
found in the facts already stated, that the cotton 
planting states do trade with the manufacturing 
states to the annual amount of more than 200,000 
bales, and that this branch of trade has increased 
600 percent. within the last sixteen yerrs. The 
home market, instead of being, as it is here repre. 
sented, “decidedly the worst,” is considered by all 
writers on political economy without exception, in- 
cluding Adam Smith, the great authority with the 
opponents of the protecting policy, as decidedly bet- 
ter than any other of equal extent. The internal 
trade is less subject to fluctuation, affords more fre- 
quent returns, and gives, of course, larger and stea- 
dier profits than the foreign. It is, in short, by ge- 
neral admission, the most advantageous of the two. 

In fact, the advantages accruing to the cotton 
planting states from the adoption of the jprotecting 
policy, are so great, and are fast becoming so ob- 
vious, that if there be any uniformity in the opera- 
tion of the ordinary motives of action on the human 
mind, the warmest and strongest supporters of that 
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policy, will be found, within a very few years, in the 
southern section of the country. The manufactur. 
er obtains from this policy no other advantage than 
the power of investing bis capital in this branch of 
industry. His profits cannot, in general, exceed the 
ordinary rate. Asfar as manufactures are concern- 
ed, the great benefit, as your memorialists have al- 
resdy remarked, acerues to the country and not to 
the manufacturer. The cotton planter, on the other 
hand, has already invested his capital, and any new 
occurrence, which creates an additional demand for 
his produce, without any proportional diminution of 
that already existing, bas a direct tendency to sus- 
tain his profits above the ordinary rate,as they un- 
doubtedly always have been, and still are, inthis 
country. Your memorialists think too highly of the 
intelligence and discernment of their feliow citizens 
of the south, to believe thet a majority of them can 
long fail to perceive these indisputable and obvious 
truths, or to draw the conclusion from them that the 
interest of the great agricultural, and, more particu- 
larly, the cotton planting states, is, if possible, still 
more deeply involved, in the maintenance of the pro- 
tecting policy, than that of those which are, or may 
be, the immediate seats of home manufactures. 

Your memorialists have thus endeavored to state, 
however imperfectly, some of the positive advantages 
accruing to the community from the protecting poli- 
cy, considered as a necessary means for promoting 
the establishment of domestic manufactures, and 
have noticed the principal objections which have 
been raised against it by its epponents. Indepen- 
dently of these objections, they often allege as mo- 
tives for abandoning the existing sysiem, the great 
benefits that are supposed to result from a system of 
free and unrestricted trade. The protecting pelicy 
is represented as an ‘‘infraction of an essential part 
of the liberty of the citizen.” ‘Every individual,” 
it is said, ‘‘in every community, without exception, 
will purchase whatever he may want on the cheap- 
est terms within his reach. The most enthusiastic 
restrictionist, the manufacturer most clamorous for 
special protection, will each, individually, pursve the 
same course, and perfer any foreign commodity or 
material, to that of domestic origin, if the first is 
cheaper, and the Jaw does not forbid him. All men 
have ever acted, and will continue, under any sys- 
tem, to act upon this principle. It is impossible 
that they should universally act in this manner, un- 
Jess it were for their interest so todo. The tariff 
system is founded upon the principle, that what is 
true of all men individually, is untrue when applied 
to them collectively. We cannot consider the ad- 
hesion of enlightened nations to regulations of this 
description, but as the last relic of that system of 
general restrictions and monopolies which bad its 
origin in barbarous times.” 

In this, as in many other similar statements, the 
opponents of the protecting policy have substituted 
bold and reckless assertions, couched in not very 
temperate or decorus language, for a cautious and 
correct enunciation of facts. So far is it from being 
true, thatevery individual in every community, with- 
out exception, will purchase whatever he may want 
on the cheapest terms within his reach, that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of every civilized com- 
munity, habitually purchase all the ordinary neces- 
saries and comforts of life at two or three times the 
price at which they might easily obtain them. This 
is the case with all the citizens of Paris, London, 
Boston, and New York, including the able author 
of the document from which the above passage is ex- 
tracted, who is himself an exception to the rule 
which he declares to be without any exception at 
all. This distinguished gentleman, notwithstanding 
his decided preference for the cheap foreign article 
over the dear domestic one, habitually pays, in 
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the domestic market of New York, two or three times 

as much for food, clothing, fuel, and other articles 

of ordinary consumption, as they would cost him in 

the foreign market the of interior of the country. 

Why? Because he finds it more convenientto pur- 
chase them, though at higher prices, at a place where 

he can turn hisown labor to good account, than to 
buy them cheaper at a place where his own labor 
would be less profitable. This is precisely the prin- 
ciple which lies at the bottom of the protecting poli- 
cy. Were it even the effect of this policy, which it 
certainly is not, to render prices permanently higher, 
the cultivators of the United States would still find it 
more advantageous to purchase their manufactures 
at the domestic market, where they can offer the 
products of their own labor in exchange for them, 
rather than to buy them at lower rates in foreign 
markets, from which a great part of our products are 
in one way or another excluded. And this principle 
which is thus fortified by the example of one of the 
distinguished opponents of the system, is distinetly 
avowed in the theory by another. “itis better for 
the farmer,” says a writer of authorily, “to give a 
higher money price for manufactures to the domestic, 
establishment, which will take the productions of 
his farm in exchange, than to odtain them at a much 
lower rate from the foreign establishments, which 
will take scarcely any thing he has to give.” 

Jt is not true, therefore, that individuals regularly 
purchase where they can get the articles which they 
want at the cheapest rate. They purchase them 
in that market, whether foreign or domestic, which 
they find on the whole, most convenient for this pur- 
pose. Ina fore general phrase, each individual 
naturally gives to his labor that direction which, 
under all circumstances, will enable him to turn it 
tothe best account; and of this he is, of course, 
from his more intimate knowledge of these circum- 
stances, a better judge than any individual or body 
politic can be for him. But it does not follow from 
this that the community can never with advantage 
exercise an action as such upon their own economi- 
eal concerns. The individual will judge more cor- 
rectly of what wili promote his interest, under the 
circumstances in which he is placed, than the com- 
munity, as such, could judge for him; but it is the 
business of the community, as such, to reguiate 
these circumstances, as far as may be, in the man- 
ner most conducive to the general good— a function 
which is entirely beyond the sphere of action 
of the individual, but which, in its results, may 
very materially promote his interest. An inhabi- 
tant of one of our Atlantic states, who, before 
the adoption of the protecting policy, was prevented, 
by the fear of foreign competition, from investing 
his capital in manufactures, may have employed it in 
carrying coffee from Battavia to Antwerp, or in 
clearing wild lands on the banks of the Missouri; 
and, inso doing, may have given it the direction 
which was, at that time, under all the circumstances, 
the most judicious. But it does not thence follow 
that it was the best which he could possibly have 
given it had he been at liberty to choose, or that it 
is not his policy and duty, as a member of the com- 
munity, to concur in so regulating the circumstances 
under which he acts, as that he shall be able to em- 
ploy his capital at the place of his residence rather 
than in the opposite side of the globe. In time of 
war, the merchants of all countrics apply to the 
government for convoy, and as far as may be prac- 
ticable, regularly receive it. They would probably 
be much disappointed if they were told that they 
were the best judges whether a voyage like the one 
contemplated was the best employment in which 
they could invest their capital; that, if it were, they 
would naturally take it, and that any interference of 
the government would only disarrange the regular 
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course of events in a way which could not, on the 
whole, be conducive to the general good, or their 
own. The pretence which is often put forward, 
that the economical concerns of the community are 
to be considered as entirely exempt from the action 
of the government, is, in fact, so far from having 
any foundation in truth, that these economical con- 
cerns are precisely the subject which, in all civili- 
zed countries, occupies the attention of the govern- 
ment, almost to the exclusion of any others. Of 
the two great departments of legislation and juris- 
prudence, the civil and criminal—the former, which, 
if not more important, is more extensive and com- 
plicated, and far more frequently applied in prae- 
tice than the other, is employed entirely about the 
economical concerns of individuals. Property itself 
is the creation of society, and could have no ex- 
istence in that imaginary condition of individual 
independence which itself never existed, excepting 
in the dreams of poets and philosophers, and which 
has been absurdly called the state of nature. The 
regulation of matters relating to property, its tenure 
and transfer, the modes of employing and turning it to 
account, constitutes, as has just been remarked, the 
great subject of practical legislation. If the indi- 
vidual can manage his own concerns so much better 
than any body else can manage them for them; if he 
can always give tohis labor and capital the direc- 
tion which is, on the whole, the most advantageous; 
if, like the French merchants in the time of Louis 
14th, he has nothing to ask of the government but 
to let him alone, how happens it that he cannot ven- 
ture to sell an acre of land or a bale of cotton with- 
out calling on the government to aid him in the 
transfer; that he cannot take his neighbor’s written 
promise to pay him a sum of money till it has been 
endorsed by the government; or venture to accept 
a piece of money that does not wear upon its face 
the public stamp, that warrants its purity? The doe- 
trine that the action of government is not to extend 
to the economical concerns of individuals, is one of 
the developments of the anti-social spirit that pre- 
vailed in Europe half a century ago, and ended b 
throwing some of its fairest regions into wild con- 
fusion. The work of Adam Smith, on the Wealth 
of Nations, in which this doctrine was first promul- 
gated, was written in part under the influence of 
this spirit. It is pervaded throughout by a strain of 
bitter and contemptuous mockery of the great reli- 
gious and political truths which have always, in all 
countries, commanded the habitual veneration of 
wise and good men. The object of the philosophy 
which it teaches is to loosen the bands of the secial 
union, and bring men back to the imaginary state of 
individual independence alluded to above, and which, 
in this theory, is regarded as a state of ideal perfec- 
tion. Society is supposed to be an evil, and, admit- 
ting it to be, to a certain extent, a necessary one, 
the less it affects the condition and conduct of the 
individual, the better. Its adherents seem to forget 
that men are, by nature, social as well as individual 
beings; that, far from finding their happiness in a 
state of individual independence, they derive it en- 
tirely from their social relations; that, instead of 
attempting to weaken these relations, and keep men 
away from each other, it is the part of true wisdom 
to bring them together, and to strengthen, by every 
practicable means, the bonds that naturally unite 
them. The anti-social spirit, to which your memo- 
rialists have alluded, was a pot unnatural re-action 
of public opinion against the great abuses which 
deformed the religious and political systems of the 
old world. As far as it tended to correct these sys- 
tems, and substitute sounder and purer ones in their 
stead, which, to a certain extent, has been the cage, 
it operated well. Butin this country no such abuses 
exist, or ever have exigted. Our politica] institu- 
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tions are the plain and simple expressions of our 
social condition: our rulers are our own fathers, 
friends, and neighbors, elected by ourselves to re- 
present and act for us in some of our most important 
concerns. We have no more reason to be unduly 
jealous of their action on these subjects than on 
those of a private character; in which we habitu- 
ally give them all our confidence. In this country, 
the sphere of individual action has been extended, 
and that of government restricted, to a greater ex- 
tent than ever was attempted before. Our great 
danger is certainly from the abuse, not of power, 
but of liberty; and it should be the endeavor of the 
real friends of the country, by a liberal construc- 
tion of the law and constitution, and a generous 
confidence in the motives of those who administer 
them, to facilitate the business of administration, 
and diffuse a spirit of harmony and union through- 
out the whole constitution of the state. 


It is true, as your memorialists have remarked, 
that every individual naturally gives to his labor the 
employment best fitted on the whole to promote kis 
own interest, and that, consequently, manufactures 
will naturally spring up of themselves in all coun- 
tries which are naturally fitted to be their seats, and 
where no extraneous causes interfere to prevent 
their growth. This principle is, in itself, certain, 
but has no application to the practical business of 
government. It is also certain, that water naturally 
seeks its level, and, when not obstructed by some 
extraneous cause, is sure tofindit. But what would 
be thought of a shipmaster who, on the strength of 
this principle, should affirm that the sea was, in fact, 
always smooth, and, under this persuasion, should 
persist in carrying sail in all weathers? Itis obvious 
that his want of discretion would be very soon pun- 
ished by the loss of his vessel. The case is similar 
with the abstract truth of the natural equilibrium of 
trade and industry. Every branch of industry 
would naturally spring up on the soil best adapted 
toit, and might be safely left to take its own course, 
if there were no extraneous causes to operate upon 
it. But when was there, or will there ever be,a 
moment in the history of the eivilized world, when 
the whole mass of private industry was not under the 
influence of a thousand causes modifying its condi- 
tion in as many differentand contrary ways? Commu- 
nities are constantly acting on each oiher in the forms 
of negotiations and alliances, wars, and rumors of 
wars, voluntary associations, and actual conquests. 
The history of the world is, in fact, made up of a 
series of political and civil revolutions, the decline 
and fall of some nations, the establishment and 
flourishing condition of others, the discovery of un- 
explored regions, the settlement of colonies, their 
subsequent admission as new nations into the great 
family; the promulgation, establishment, and for- 
tunes of the various religions; the successive strug- 
gles between the great elementary principles of Law 
and LiperTy, always active, never completely ‘re- 
conciled under any political institutions, and, from 
time to time, rushing madly into an open conflict 
that convulses the whole frame of society. These, 
and others of the same absorbing interests and wide- 
ly spreading influence, are the events that are con- 
stantly occurring in the vast theatre of the political 
world. Of these events, the least important affect, 
in a very considerable degree, the course of pri- 
vate industry. -The Methuen treaty, for example, 
a quiet arrangement in two short articles concluded 
more than a century ago, without any appearance 
of political commotion between the governments 
of Great Britain and Portugal, is one of the causes 
which, at this moment, operate most effectually in 
determining the course of the trade in wine in these 
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United States. Political events of greater conse. 
quence, such as the American and French revolu- 
tions, divert for a time the whole current of the 
commerce and industry of the Christian common- 
wealth, and often turn it permanently into new 
channels. In the midst of these never-ceasing con- 
vulsions, is it imaginable that any wise government 
can act for a moment upon the supposition that the 
course of industry can be let with safety to regu- 
late itself? Is it not obvious that a community 
which leaves the course of industry to regulate 
itseif, leaves it in fact to be regulated by the policy, 
the caprice, or the violence of other communities 
not having the the same interests? Is it not plainly 
the duty of intelligent and patriotic magistrates to 
take such measures as may appear most suitable 
for protecting those with whose concerns they are 
entrusted, as far as may be, from the consequences 
of the adverse policy, or direct violence of other 
governments, by so regulating the eircumstances un- 
der which they apply their industry, as to enable 
them to do it, as far as possible, to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The smaller states, whose limited territo- 
ry, population, and resources, prevent them from 
acquiring a substantial independence, must remain 
forever exposed toincessant shocks, until some one, 
more violent than the rest, closes the term of their 
political existence. Those, on the contrary, which, 
like the United States, possess in their vast territo- 
ries, their extensive and rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and the inexhaustible richness and variety of 
their natural resources, the means of maintaining a 
self-subsisting and really independent position in 
the world, are bound to assume thi$ position as 
speedily as possible, by encouraging the develop- 
ment of these resources in every practicable way. 
This is the great and leading purpose of the pro- 
TECTING POLIcy. It aimsto render us a world with- 
in ourselves, deriving, from a friendly intercourse 
with foreign nations, all the advantages which we now 
do, but exempt from the continual shocks which our 
industry has heretofore sustained from a too close 
connexion with that of Europe. Besides this pur- 
pose, italso has in view that of raising the standard 
of civilization, and increasing the comforts of the 
people, by diffusing, more universally among them, 
the enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, by carrying them home, as it were, to the door 
of every citizen. Finally—and this, though the last 
and humblest, is not the least substantial of the 
benefits conferred by it—it reduces the prices of all 
these articles by furnishing them without the heavy 
charge of a transportation from distant countries on 
the other side of the globe. 

Your memorialists ought, perhaps, to apologise to 
your honorable body for dwelling so long upon 
general propositions, which may well be supposed 
to be familiar to ail your members. But it is the 
peculiar characifer of this discussion, that the oppo- 
nents of the protecting policy seem to rest their 
case, almost exclusively, upon mere theoretical 
reasoning, without regarding the plain and palpable 
facts that contradict their conclusions. It is assum- 
ed by one party among them that the producer pays 
the duty, and they thence conclude that the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is going to decay, at atime when it 
is regularly spreading at the rate of 600 per cent. in 
sixteen years. By another party it is contended that, 
the consumer pays the duty, and that the public are 
burdened by an enormous increase of prices, at a 
time when it is notorious that every protected article 
has been regularly declining in price since the adop- 
tion of the protecting policy, and is now cheaper 
than it ever was before. These, and the other gra- 
tifying facts of the same description, which meet our 
observation at every step of the inquiry, furnish, no 
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doubt, the most satisfactory answer wat can possibly 
be given to the theories alluded '9} une When they are 
ofered as motives fora new - t aetied course of 
legislation, it is also necessary 88! they should be 
met in the way of argument. en: memorialists 
have accordingly endeavored to Pig in the concise 
form which belongs to this expos!#!09, the manner in 
which the establishment of do™®"'C manufactures 
operates on the political, mots end economical 
condition of a community. If oy e any correct- 
ness in the view which has bee? awaken of the sub- 
ject, it will appear that their infue sr in all these re- 
spects, is of the most beneficial °*\racter; and that 
an abandonment of that policy to Vhich they owe 
their existence, would amount ! “ Sacrifice of one 
of the principles that contribute PSt actively to the 
promotion of our present remari at national pros- 
pecity. Without enlarging apy a on this sub- 
ject, your memorialists will ©? Pg by inquiring 
very briefly, whether there be «ye . Peumstances in 
the present crisis of our politic?’ — financial affairs 
which renders it proper to adop! © Dew system that 
might not otl.erwise be considere® Cligibje on gene- 
ral grounds? 


The approaching extinction ‘rein public debt is 
generally regarded as an event Winer, should natu- 
rally lead to a reduction of the f° ties te and, as this 
is principally derived from the yer S on foreign im- 
ported articles, a reduction cal °™'Y be effected by 
the repeal of a part of these dutl@’- 4m the propriety 
of such reduction, your memori4!!S‘S entirely agree; 
but they conceive that it is in 2'S @y jn all other 
cases, the effect should be co-°**€nsive with the 
cause. If the motive for the °'%Ction of the re- 
venue be the extinction of the 4@9t, the urgency of 
the case will be fully met by 2° 'Ction equivalent 
in amount to the sum which ba fen annually ap- 
propriated to this purpose, and ¥"'h is ten million 
dollars. Nor is it perhaps neceSS8ry, that the re- 
duction, in order to correspo? Stantially with 
this change, should go at once “© full amount of 
this sum. Itis the natural ten¢°"Cy of protecting 
duties, as far as they accomplisb met object of sub- 
stituting the domestic manufaclUl™ for ‘the foreign 
one, to become every year less an less productive. 
Hence, if the revenue should !9 orare be collected 
chiefly in the form of duties o? PFolected articles, it 
would gradually diminish of 18°" > And were it even 
left at present two or three milllOMs higher than the 
necessary expenditure, would, 5 & very few years, 
fall to the level of this, and prO222ly below it. In 
the meantime, employment ™!8"" Gasily be found 
for this temporary surplus, in 4 pe most conducive 
to the public good, by investiN6 '’ tm some of those 
great works of internal impf°Y’™Ment which are 
loudly called for in various parts of the country, 
and which would contribute 89 ©8caciously to the 
consolidation of the union, a0d "© promotion of the 
prosperity of the citizens. YoUr "emorialists have 
not, therefore, thought it neceS84°Y to inquire what 
will be the amount of the 290U3! receipts and ex- 
penditures of the government 0 “Uture years. It is 
sufficient, for the present purp%%®> ‘hat the reduction 
required by the extinction of ! od eet may be met 
by a repeal of the duties, the P’°@ uct of which ap- 
proaches within a reasonable degree to the sum of 
ten millions. Such a repeal ™9Y be effected with- 
out any material infringement! p the principle of 
protection, as appears from the Slowing statement 
of the amount of the duties 99 C€rtain articles for 
the year ending September 30, '°SQ, 


Value. duties. 
silks from India, less 
“ae debenture $1,006,000 duty ~ Pr. c. $360,000 
other places do. 4,000,o00duty22  «s ” gg9 000 


Watches, and parts of 


$7 
do. do. 310,000 duty 12 1-3 ** 38,750 Ada 10 
Pearls and precious 
stones o- 65,000 duty 12 1-2“ 8,125 na 
Tin in plates do. 361,000jduty15 “ 54,150 [ies 
Opium do. 37,000dnty15 ‘“* 5,550 10807 
Raw silk do. 10,000duty15 “ 1,500) 
$1,348,075 
Gallons. Duty. 
Wines, less re- a4 166,000 ~ $0.00 
export cts. 
sherry wo 48,500 50 cts. $197,250 5 
red, France 
and Spain 1,110,000 10 111,000 
Do. not enu- 
merated 1,180,000 15 177,000 
Sicily & other 
countries not i 
enumerated 300,000 30 90 ,000 


—— 495,250 
Pounds. Duty. 
Teas, bohea, less af 





debenture 149,000 12¢cts. 17,880 
souchong 1,676,000 25 419,000 
hyson skit, 
and other 
green 1,685,000 28 471,800 
byson and 
young hy- 
son 3,150,000 40 1,256,000 
imperial 280,000 50 140,000 
2,304 680 
Pounds. Duty. 
Coffee, less de- 
benture 38,500,000 5 cts. 1,925,000 
Cocoa 1,000,000 2 20,000 
Almonds, cur- 
rants, prunes 
and figs 3,160,000 3 94,800 
Haisins in jars 3,290,000 4 130,400 
other 2,700,000 3 81,000 
——— 2,251,200 
Value. Duty. 
Spices, ginger, 
less debenture 2,000 2 cts. 40 
nutmegs do. 54,250 60 32,550 
cinnamon do. 4,000 25 1,000 
cloves do. 38,000 25 9,500 
black do. 1,100,000 & 88,000 
pimento do. 1,340,000 6 80,000 
cassia do. 100000 6 6,000 
Books, not English, Latin or 
Greek, 90,000 vols. at 4 3,600 
—— 221,090 
Molasses, 8,370,000 gallons, paying 10 cents per 
gallon, remit halt, say 5 cents per gallon ———— 418,790 
Brassin plates $10,608 duty 25 per cent. 2,652 
Saltpetre, crude 32,213 121-2 4,027 
Camphor 107,000 Ibs. 8 8,560 
—_-_-— 15,239 
6,635,534 





N. B. In addition to the above, the duties 
might be remitted on worsted stuff goods, 
and on articles not enumerated, paying 12 1-2 
and 15 per cent. duty. 

Worsted stuff goods 
imported in the 
year ending Sep- 
tember, 1830 


$ 1,400,000 duty 25 per ct. $350,000 
Man. goods not enu- 





merated 883,685 121-2 110,460 
Do. do. do. 2,558,858 15 383,827 
$844,287 
Add 10 per cent. 84,428 

928,715 

$7,993,756 





It results, from ‘this statement, that duties to the 
amount of about eight million dollars may be repeal- 
ed without any material interference with the prin- 
ciple of protection. With a reduction to this amount 
and with the progressive decline which the progress 
of our domestic manufactures will occasion in the 
product of the duties on the corresponding foreign 
ones, the treasury would soon be relieved of the em- 
barrassment of a surplus revenue. It has been ob- 
jected to a measure of this description, that it repeals 
the duties on luxuries, which are chiefly consumed 
by the rich, while it maintains those on the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, which are borne by the 
poor. Weare told wat, “if the duties on wine, silks, 
tea, and coffee, were repealed, or reduced below the 
common average, while those of from 50 to 100 per 
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cent on iron, salt, coal, sugar, and coarse clothing, 
were preserved, every substantial farmer or mechan- 
ic would pay more annually than men who have an 
income of $5,000, and, with respect to the poorer 
classes, the tax levied on each individual would in- 
crease in proportion to his wants.” The truth is, 
however, thata repeal of the duties on tea, coffee, 
and the cheaper wines, would probably be felt as a 
relief by a larger class of persons than that of any 
other duty whatever. The difference in the price of 
these articles, occasioned by the duty, is of no con- 
sequence to the wealthy, who can afford to consume 
them at whatever price they may be sold. But there 
are numbers of families, constituting the poorest 
class of those which consume any foreign articles at 
all, which can only afford to purchase them at limit- 
ed prices. The repeal of the dity, and consequent 
reduction of price, would bring them within the reach 
ofa great many families of this description, who 
could not otherwise enjoy them, and would be felt 
by them asa real addition to their comforts, while 
it would be of little or no importance to the rich. 
The substantial farmer or mechanic could then, with- 
out inconvenience, indulge himself and his family 
with some of those foreign luxuries which, merely 
as such, are often estimated beyond their real worth. 
That persons of this description would pay more in 
duties on protected articles than a man whose income 
is $5,000 a year, is an evident error. The substan- 
tial farmer or mechanic consumes, in general, few 
if any articles imported from abroad, and few, if 
any domestic products of which the price is enhanced 
by the effect of protecting duties. He consumes, al- 
most exclusively, the common household fabrics, 
the value of which is in no way affected by these du- 
ties,until the progress of domestic manufactures brings 
a better article, at a cheaper rate, to his own door. 
Oa the other hand, the consumption of a person whose 
income is $5,000, is made up, almost wholly, either 
of imported articles subject to duty, or of domestic 
ones which, in consequence of the duties, are sold 
temporarily atenhanced prices A reduction of the 
kind proposed, without being of any material ad- 
vantage to the wealthy, would therefore have adouble 
operation in favor of the middling and poorer classes. 
As far as it repealed the duties, it would bring with- 
in the reach of these classes a great many comforts 
which they could not otherwise enjoy, and, as far 
as it left them in force, it would tend, by encourag- 
ing the home manufacture, to supply them abundant- 
ly, and at cheaper rates, with the common necessaries 
of life. Itis probable, from the recent experience 
of England, that a repeal of the duty on tea would 
make a real addition to the comforts of the middling 
and poorer classes, which would be far more than 
equivalent to the convenience which they suffer from 
all the protecting duties put together. 

Your memorialists remarked in the outset, that it 
was not their intention to examine in detail the se- 
veral articles in the tariff, for the purpose of under- 
taking to determine whether the present rates of 
duty are or are not in every instance precisely what 
they should be. They have considered the question 
at issue to be, whether the protecting policy shall 
be sustained; and this must of course be decided b 
considerations of a general character, and which do 
not involve the inquiry into the amount of the duty 
which is or may be with propriety levied upon exch 
particular article. Researches of this description, 
as far as they are wanted for legislative bodies, can 
only be supplied with advantage by committees, aided 
by the oral communications of practical men. Your 
memorialists will, however, venture to offer a few 
suggestions in regard to an objection which has been 
made to the duties on a whole class of articles, and 
which, if well founded, would be fatal to the protect- 
ing policy in sume of its most important features. 
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We are told that, “in trying to reconcile a majority 
of the people to the system, and for the purpose of 
obtaining still greater protection, the advocates of 
restriction have altogether departed from a princi. 
ple the soundness of which is admitted by all, and 
by none more than by those who would sacrifice 
every other interest to that of certain favoured 
manufactures. In the face of the example and ex- 
perience of other nations so strenuously appealed to 
they have attempted to promote manufactures by 
laying high and sometimes prohibitory duties on the 
raw materials—in one instance, on that of the very 
manufacture which was the principal object of their 
solicitude; in others, with a total disregard for the 
branches which depended on the taxed material.” 
Your memorialists are not aware that the princi- 
ple that duties are never to be imposed on articles 
employed as the materials for manufactures, and 
which is here represented as admitted by all, has ever 
been recognized by any respectable authority.— 
Were it even the object simply to encourage manu- 
factures, without reference to any other interest, it 
might, and in many cases would be highly expe- 
dient to impose protecting duties on raw mate- 
rials in order to encourage their production «t 
home. It is of the highest importance to the success 
of manufacturers, that the materials employed by 
them should be produced at the least possible dis- 
tance from the place where they are wrought up: 
and it is, as your memorialists have already remark- 
ed, one of the greatest natural advantages which this 
country possesses for the pursuit of this branch of 
industry, that it is well supplied with all the most 
necessary and useful materials. But the object of 
the friends of protection is not, as it is here gra- 
tuitously intimated, to build up any one branch of in- 
dustry at the expense of the rest; but to foster and 
encourage, with equal favor, all the great interests. 
It is, in fact, just as important for all the pur- 
poses for which the protecting policy is desirable, 
that it should extend, as far as they require it, to 
cotton, wool, iron, hemp, and flax, as to the various 
manufactures into which these articles are respec- 
tively transferred. Whether we look to the national 
security and independence, to the reduction in the 
precs of the necessaries and comforts of life, or 
to the actual addition to the wealth of the country, 
for each and all of the purposes, the production of 
the material within our own territory is not less 
essential than that of the manufacture. If we have 
not at home a supply of materials and machinery, 
any interruption of our intercourse with the foreign 
nations from which we receive them would be fatal 
to our manufactures, and would place us in the same 
situation as if we imported the finished article. It 
seems to be admitted that it is absolutely essential 
that we should be able to supply ourselves at home 
with arms and munitions of war. How can this be 
effected unless we produce at home the materiale 
which are employedin them? How can we furnish 
our troops with arms from our founderies and ar- 
mories without producing domestic iron, or clothe 
them without domestic wool? How can we build 
and rig our ships of war, independently of foreign 
supplies, without domestic iron and domestic hemp? 
The home production of all these articles is absolu- 
tely indispensable to the national defence,and is 
therefore entitled to encouragement, even on the 
system of the opponents of the protecting policy.— 
Yet it is precisely to the duties on these articles that 
we find, in certain quarters, the strongest objections. 
‘hat on iron is perhaps more frequently a subject of 
complaint than any other; but certainly if any one 
article were to be selected which, in preference to 
all others, is a fit subject for protection, it would 
undoubtedly be this; entering as it does into the com- 
position of all the principal implements of war, and 
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of every description of mechanical machinery. It 
is a matter of just congratulation, that this most im- 
portant branch of production is at present in a flou- 
rishing and rapidly progressive state. The domestic 
supply of iron is now valued at eleven million dol- 
lars, while the foreign is valued at less than four. 
In the mean time, the price, instead of increasing, 
has regularly diminished; having fallen, since 1816, 
more than 50 per cent. No rational account can be 
given of this decline of price, except by attributing 
it to the increase of skill, and the competition which 
naturally result from a more general pursuit of any 
branch of industry, and which could not have taken 
place in this, without the encouregement afforded 
by the protecting duty. The continued importation 
of a comparatively small quantity of foreign iron, 
does not prove, as has been supposed, that prices, 
low as they are, would be still lower were it not for 
the duty, or even that the domestic product is not 
sufficient to supply the market. It only proves, what 
was very well known before, that in this, as in all 
other cases, the foreign producer retires gradually 
and reluctantly from a market which he has been 
accustomed to monopolize; that he is willing to per- 
severe in his business for a certain period on mere 
speculation, and to sell at a positive loss in the hope 
that the circumstances which threaten to check it 
may proveto be temporary. The immense impor- 
tations that took place in 1827 and 1828,and which 
amounted to more than double the average quantity, 
seems to indicate something like a concerted action 
for the purpose of crushing our domestic produc- 
tion, and amply justify the increase of duty inthe 
tariff of the latter year. While this operation is 
continued, it is obvious that the duty, instead of 
raising the price of the domestic article, is paid by 
the foreign producer. The production of wool and 
woollen manufactures is not less important, and 
equally prosperous with that of iron The capital 
invested in this employment is estimated at not less 
than 167 millions. These great departments of 
production are now onthe point of reaching that 
period in their progress which has already been at- 
tained in the production of cotton and cotton manu- 
factures, and which places them beyond the danger 
of foreign competition. To arrest their advance- 
ment at this most critical moment on the vague and 
merely theoretical ground, that it is inexpedient to 
lay protecting duties on “raw materials,’ would be 
hardly consistent with just notions of policy, or 
with the practice of enlightened and judicious states- 
men. 


There are various other views of this great sub- 
ject, some of them not less interesting than those 
which have been presented, but they involve a mass 
of details which would exceed the necessary limits 
of this exposition. In the brief outline of the ar- 
gument which has now been offered, your memo- 
rialists have endeavored to state distinctly the ad- 
vantages resulting to the country from the protect- 
ing policy, considered as a necessary means for the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures, and 
through these, of all the great branches of industry; 
to remove the principal objections which have been 
urged against iton general principles; and to show 
that there is nothing in the present financial situa- 
tion of the government which renders it expedient 
to repeal duties to an extent which would interfere 
at all with the principle ef protection. The mo- 
tives for maintaining this principle, which have thus 
far been dwelt upon, are founded entirely in con- 
siderations of general policy, and have no reference 
to the particular situation of any class of the citi- 
zens. But your memorialists, considering them- 
selves as more immediately representing the manu- 
facturing interest, deem it their duty to submit to 
your honorable body, in conclusion, a single remark 
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upon the position and claims of this numerous and 
respectable portion of the community. 
The protecting policy is not'a new and untried 
system. It is known historically, that one of the 
principal objects which were kept in view in the 
formation and adoption of the federal constitution, 
was to invest a general government with power to 
secure our own mechanical industry against the 
ruinous inroads of foreign competition. The pre- 
amble of the first revenue law which was framed 
and enacted by the same great statesmen who form- 
ed the constitution, declared, in express terms, as 
your memorialists have remarked before, the expe- 
diency of encouraging domestic manufactures. The 
distinguished financier, who first took charge of the 
treasury department under the present constitu- 
tion, asd whose able and luminous report on manu- 
factures has been ever since appealed to as authori- 
ty by all parties, lent the sanction of his name and 
influence to the same policy. It has been pursued 
with undeviating perseverance, and apparently in- 
creasing conviction of its essential correctness, for 
a period of fifty years, under all ‘the successive ad- 
ministrations of the general government, however 
divided the individuals composing them may have 
been on other important political questions. Fora 
long time past, the citizens, whatever might have 
been their individual opinions of its expediency, 
must necessarily have regarded it as the established 
policy of the country, and were therefore justified, 
as prudent and judicious men, in permitting it to 
influence them in regard to the manner of employ- 
ing their labor and capital. Immense sums have 
accordingly been invested in manufactures, which 
could not have taken this direction without the en- 
couragement aflorded by the government, The 
precise amount of the capital so invested cannot be 
ascertained with certainty but the annual product 
has been estimated, even by those who have an in- 
terest in depreciating it, at 150 million dollars. 

Your memorialists will not say that, under these 
circumstances, they have a right to claim of the 
government, as an act of justice, the continuance 
of the protection which has been granted them for 
the last half century. They are aware that indi- 
vidual interests, however important, must always 
yield tothe parameunt object of the public good, 
But they may perhaps say, without impropriety, that 
the circumstances which would call for and autho 
rize the abandonment of a system of administration 
so long established, and the destruction of the incal- 
culable amount of property depending on its main=- 
tenance, must at least be of the most imperative de- 
scription; that the principles upon which such a 
measure couid be justified must be so clear and cone 
vincing, as to command the unanimous assent of all 
honest and intelligent men. And your memorialists 
respectfully submit to the consideration of your ho- 
nourable body, that where there is no appearance 
in the actual situation of the country of any urgent 
necessity for a change; where the citizens who call 
for it, composing together an acknowledged minori- 
ty, are also very much divided among themselves in 
opinion on the subject; this state of things, the only 
one which could possibly be supposed to justify so 
desperate 2 measure, does not exist. 

In consi‘eration of all which, and fully confiding 
in the intelligence, discretion, and patriotism of your 
honorable body, your memorialists beg leave re- 
spectfully to repeat their request, that the duties on 
foreign imported articles which enter into competi- 
tion with the products of the industry of our own 
citizens, may not be repealed: and, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray. 

By order of the committee appointed to prepare 
a memorial to Congress. 

A. H. EVERETT, Chairman. 

Bosron, March 19, 1832. 
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